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ASHINGTON, Nov. 
2.—Uncle Sam has 
some of the finest 
jewels in the United 
States. Stored away 
in his National Mu­ 
seum at Washington 
are bushels of gold, 
quarts 
of 
precious 
stones, 
dozens 
of 
beautiful pearls, and 
china and cut glass 
which 
are 
worth 
their weight in gold. 
It takes four large 
cases to contain the 
uncut gems belong­ 
ing to our govern­ 
mental uncle, and the 
la r g e s t 
parlor in 
the 
United 
States would be crowded 
with 
the 
cases 
which 
contain 
bis 
articles of carved gold. The gems are kept 
in three plate glass cases, laid on blue velvet 
pads, and it dazzles one’s eyes to look at 
them. Many of them come from America, 
Borne are from India, and some have strange 
histories connected w*ith them. The jewels 
which lay so long in the Treasury Depart­ 
ment at Washington are among them. 
Prof. Clarke had these removed to the 
museum not long ago. Among them are the 
jewels which the Sultan of Muscat in Arabia 
gave to President Van Buren, but which, 
according to the rules of our government, 
he was not able to keep and had to hand 
over to the Treasury Department. There was 
no provision there as to what should he done 
with them, and they lay unseen in the 
vaults for years. 
Among them are two 
large pearls as big as pigeon’s eggs. 
These are unset, and areas pretty as when 
they came from the head of an oyster many 
generations ago. Besides them are 150 small 
pearls, each as Dig around as a m avow fat 
pea, and each having a hole pierced through 
tt. They were evidently intended for a 
necklace. 
On another pad there a r e IS O diamonds re­ 
ceived at the same time. These are not 
[urge, but they are very pure anti white and 
look like big dew drops as they shine out 
upon the blue velvet. Near by is a wonder­ 
ful cat’s eye ring, which weighs, I should 
Judge, at least two ounces. 
This came from Siam and it is set in the 
purest of gold of Exquisite workmanship. 
Among the other cat’s eyes shown is a yel­ 
low cat’s eye from Ceylon and a valuable 
green cat’s eye from Bavaria, and a native 
Indian necklace made of cat’s eye beads. 
There are all sorts of cat’s eyes from all 
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tarts of the world, and one of the most 
teautiful comes from Rhode Island. 
Rare American Stones. 
Tile United States is fast becoming a land 
of precious stones. 
Diamonds have been 
found in Georgia, pearls are now being 
picked up in Wisconsin, and Uncle Sam is 
making arrangements for an invoice of 
some of them for his collection. There are 
some beautiful turquoises in these cases, 
which were brought by Maj. Powell from 
New Mexico, and these are quite as fine as 
the blue turquoises which the government 
has from Persia. 
Of less expensive storms, the beryls are 
very beautiful, and there is a piece of aqua 
marine from Portland, Me., which is as big 
as your fist, and which shines like a dia­ 
mond. There is an amethyst which is won­ 
derfully beautiful 
It was found iii North 
Carolina, and is supposed to have been used 
by the men of prehistoric times. 
It was originally in the shape of a turtle, 
hut Prof. Clarke tells me that it was spoiled 
in the cutting. 
There are also oriental amethysts, and the 
amethysts from Brazil show all the changes 
of that stone from a light pink to a dark 
purple. The models of all the great dia­ 
monds of tile world are here, and there are 
emeralds from New Mexico and from South 
America. 
Four long bottle green Brazilian emer­ 
alds of two carats each are very fine. and 
another which Prof. Dana bought in Peru 
is over an inch long. 
There are topazes 
from Siberia, sapphires from North Caro­ 
lina, and garnets from Bohemia, Ceylon, 
South Africa and New Mexico. New Mex­ 
ico furnishes the finest garnets iii the world 
in point of color, and it seems to lie the pre­ 
cious stone region of the United States. 
A curious stone exhibit has just been re­ 
ceived from Siberia. It is a bowl of fruit 
made of precious stones carved out so natu­ 
rally that one would mistake them for the 
o r i g i n a l . 
There are red raspberries and luscious 
black cherries, strawberries and currants 
resting on leaves of green serpentine, which 
are more natural iii their appearance than 
tile famed cow of Sculptor Myron, which 
was so lifelike that it imposed upon a living 
calf. 
Uncle Sam’s dolci Mine. 
In another quarter of the museum Uncle 
Sam keeps his gold in the rough. Under 
glass cases there are great lumps of quartz 
with tho gold shilling out in more or less 
delicate veins. The mines of the far West 
are well illustrated, and in some of the 
ipecimens nuggets of gold are seen. 
In a great safe of steel behind glass doors 
there are dozens of little boxes containing 
gold dust and other boxes on which there 
are nuggets of pure gold of all sizes, from 
the head of a pin to the size of your list. 
Some of this gold came from placer mines, 
other plates contain the products of noted 
leads, and on a shelf over all are two round 
pieces of gold as thick as your wrist and 
about two inches long. These are quite 
valuable and they are made of solid gold. 
They came from the vaults of the treasury 
and no one knows how they ever got there. 
There are thousands of dollars worth of 
pure gold in this safe and I was shown 
quartz specimens rn glass cases of less than 
tile size of your fist which had $25 worth of 
gold imbedded in them. 
Fortunes In Relics. 
The most valuable of the jewels of Uncle 
Bam, however, are those which are found 
in the relics of our great men near the en­ 
trance to the museum. These are worth 
tens of thousands of dollars in the intrinsic 
value of the gold and jewels of which they 
are made up, to say nothing of their costly 
workmanship. 
There are swords by the dozens, set with 
diamonds. Guns inlaid with precious stones, 
and canes which have heads of gold in 
which are imbedded jewels which would 
shine at any White House reception. These 
jewels are so valuable that a guard is de­ 
tailed to watch them night and day. 
Each case has a burglar alarm connected 
with it so that the least meddling with it 
would set an electric bell to ringing, and 
would call the museum army together from 
every direction. 
The Grant collection alone is worth a for­ 
tune. It is made up of hundreds of gold 
articles, exquisitely carved and brought to­ 
gether from all parts of the world, of rare 
stones, of china more valuable than though 
it were of solid gold, and of other articles 
which would if melted down fully pay the 
President’s salary for a year and more. 
In one case there is a complete collection 
of gold and silver coins of Japan, which has 
a wonderful numismatic value, as it is the 
only complete set in existence, except one 
in the Japanese treasury. Some of the gold 
coins are a quarter of an inch thick, aud as 
big around as the top of a dinner pail. 
Seven of them cost $5000, and there are, 
perhaps, a hundred coins in the collection. 
In another case there are half a dozen large 
elephant tusks, which the king of Siam 
gave to Grant, and there are six pieces of 
costly jade stone given him by one of the 
princes of China. All of the swords present­ 
ed to him are here, and many of these have 
diamonds set iii their handles. 
Tile sword given to Grant l*y the sanitary 
fair at New York lins a solid gold head rep­ 
resenting the Goddess of Liberty, which 
has two rubies, two diamonds and two 
sapphires sat in it. The sword of Chatta­ 
nooga lias 14 diamonds embedded in it, and 
many of the gifts which he received from 
foreign monarchs are of gold, set with 
diamonds. 
. 
One of the medals which are in the col­ 
lection contains $60ff worth of gold, and is 
as pig around as tile bottom of a tin cup. 
The gold articles iii this collection would 
till apeek measure,'and every city seems to 
have given Gram a gold box containing the 
paper iii which the freedom of the town was 
presented to him. The box winch he re­ 


ceived at Ayr, Scotland, is as big as a cigar 
box and is of solid gold. 
The city of Glasgow gave, him a still 
bigger one, beautifully chased, and the gold 
box which he received from the city of Lon­ 
don is a wonder of artistic workmanship, 
bearing the engraving of the capital on one 
side aud of the London Guildhall on the 
other. 
Enamelled on its golden surface are the 
union jack and the red, white and blue, and 
the Goddess of Liberty shakes hands with 
tho British lion. Then there is a wonder­ 
fully beautiful cigar case of pure gold from 
the King of Siam, a model of the table on 
which Lee’s surrender was signed of solid 
gold, and a solid gold invitation card as big 
as a postal card and about four times as 
thick, which was sent to Grant in a solid 
silver envelope, inviting him to a masked 
bal I at San Francisco. 
There are a number of silver mcnns, a 
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[Aid-handled knife which the miners of 
italic gave him, gold-headed canes set with 
diamonds, and medals aud other articles of 
gold which beggar description. 
H om e C o s tly S w o r d s . 
In a case near G rant’s are the two swords, 
with their scabbards of solid gold, which 
were given to Gen. Shields by South Caro­ 
lina, and which Congress has just bought 
for $10,000. 
These have diamonds in their 
handles, and they are very beautiful. 
There is a Damascus sword with a handle 
of gold, which was given to Commodore 
(now admiral) Shufeldt, and other swords 
given to Perry and Elliott, all of solid gold. 
There is a Mexican saddle, mounted with 
gold, which tile noted Gen. Harney received 
from a Mexican officer after the battle «.f 
Cerro Gordo, and there is one case devoted 
to relics of Hancock. 
Among these is a gold-headed cane, with a 
diamond in its handle as big as the head of 
a lead pencil. There are swords of gold and 
a dress sword brilliant with diamonds. 
Thomas Jefferson has left a golden sword 
here. 
It carne from the Orient, and was 
taken from Crc patent office for the mu­ 
seum. The Washington relics have only a 
few silver articles, hut they contain many 
fine pieces of china and cat glass. 
The punch liowl is as big as a half bushel 
measure.and there are decaliters of all shapes 
and sizes. Some of the plates were given 
by Lafayette to Mrs. Washington, and the 
museum has lately received from the family 
of Lewis Washington a number of auto­ 
graph letters which have never been pub­ 
lished. 
His camp plates aro also here, and there is 
a letter in Washington's handwriting in 
which lie invites some ladies to dine wit Ii 
him from these plates. It is dated ut West 
Point, and shows that Washington, though 
he appreciated the good things of this life 
and liked to eat his dinner off of fine linen 
aud liked to drink his wine out of cut glass, 
could get along with ham and greens and 
had the happy faculty of making the best of 
things. This letter reads: 
CA HI* AT WEST POIST. 
Since our arrival at this happy spot we have had a 
ham and sometimes ii shoulder of bacon to grqpe 
the head of the table, a piece of roast beef adorns 
the foot, and a small dish of greens or beans, almost 
imperceptible, decorates the centre, when the cook 
has a mind to cut a figure, and this, I presume, he 
will attempt to do tomorrow. Of late he had b*" 
I surprising lack to discover that apples will make 
pies, and Ifs a question that, amidst his efforts, we 
don’t get one of apples Instead of having both of 
beef. We have two beefsteak pies or dishes of crabs 
In addition on each side of the centre dish, dividing 
the space and reducing the distance between dish 
land dish to about six feet, which, without them, 
would he 12 feet apart. If the ladles can put up 
with such an entertainment and will.submit to par­ 
take of It on plates, once tin, hut now iron—become 
so by the labor of scouring—I shall bs happy to see 
them, etc. 
Geckos Washington. 


A M illio n H o lla I- C lo n k . 
There are a vast number of fine dresses 
from all parts of the world in the National 
Museum, and the most extraordinary ar­ 
ticle of this kind is the $1,000,000 feather 
cape. This cape is about as large as the 
ordinary waterproof cloak. 
It comes from the Sandwich Islands, and 
it is made up of red and yellow feathers, so 
fastened together that they overlap each 
other and form a smooth surface. 
These feathers shine like the finest of 
floss silk, and the red feathers aro far pret­ 
tier than the yellow ones. It is the yellow 
feathers, however, that are expensive. 
They are about an inch long, and are worth 
in the country in which they are found 50 
cents apiece. 
They were in times past 
taken for taxes by the Hawaiian kings. 
They are taken from a little bird known as 
the uho, which is very rare, and very shy, 
and very’ difficult to capture. Each bird has 
two of these yellow feathers under his 
wipg, and the birds are caught in traps and 
the leathers are pulled out, and they are 
then freed. 
There is a letter in the museum from the 
prince of the Sandwich Islands, who states 
that it took more than IOO years to make 
this coat, aud the authorities of the museum 
say that according to the Sandwich Islands’ 
estimate it is worth more than the finest 
diamonds in the English regalia. 
This cloak belonged to a chief of tho 
Sandwich Islands who rebelled when slav­ 
ery was abolished there in 1819. He owned 
this cloak, and when he was killed iii battle 
it came into the hands of the king, who 
gave it to Com. Auiick in 1841. It still be­ 
longs to tins man’s grandchildren, hut it is 
deposited in the museum for exhibition. 
Iii another case there are two other capes 
of these same feathers, and in another part 
of the museum there are some tine speci­ 
mens of cashmere shawls. One of these is 
about IO feet long and five feet wide, aud it 
was given by the inianm of Muscat to the 
wife of Lieut. Shields In 1840. 
It is made entirely with the needle, and 
must have taken years in its manufacture. 
The aesthetic dress of 1882, sent here by 
some dress reformers at that time, is a fine 
costume of terra cotta satin, lined with 
white cashmere. It is the same dress as 
that worn by the ladies of today. 
Home Jew ell of tile Sultan. 
The order of the Shefekat which the .Sul­ 
tan gave to ilrs. S. S. Cox is also kept in the 
National Museum. It is a star bigger around 
than a trade dollar which sparkles with 
more than a hundred diamonds. These di­ 
amonds are set in gold on a brown, gold 
and green enamel. The star has five points 
and there are 28 diamonds on each point, 
It has a beautiful ribbon sash connected 
with it, and it was given to Mrs. Cox one 
night at the Sultan’s palace when she went 
there with lier husband to dinner and ate 
Turkish viands served up by a French cook 
on gold plates. 
Arter the dinner was over the Sultan pre­ 
sented this to lier. 
She thought, I am 
told, that she was to have it forever, but it 
seems that his majesty only lends such 
presents for life, and that when she dies it 
is to be sent back to him. The wife of Min­ 
ister Straus was presented with this same 
order and I suppose she will have to return 
it in the distant future. 
The Sultan, I am told, has some of the 
finest jewels in tile world. 
I met the other 
day a lady who had visited his treasure 
chamber at Constantinople and she says she 
partied through room after room packed full 
of gold and precious stones. 
She described 
to me a golden cradle in which the sultans 
of tho past have been rocked, and says that 
it was of solid gold, set with precious stones. 
She describes a bedquilt set with pearls of 
all shapes and sizes, and says that there are 
at least two bushels of hand m iners whose 
frames blaze with diamonds which have 
been used by the ladies of tile harem. 
One of the biggest emeralds in the world 
is in the Sultan’s vaults, and though his 
whole oouritry is bankrupt he has more than 
$100,000 tied up in worthless trinkets. 
The Jewell of Savages. 
Uncle Sam has a vast collection of the 
jewels of savages. He has silverware made 
by the Indians of Arizona, carved orna­ 
ments from Alaska, and great bracelets and 
arklets of gold, silver and brass from India. 
One of the most curious necklaces in his 
collection is one of human fingers, which 
the medicine men of some of the Indian 
tribes wear, and I looked at one today made 
of CV human teeth, with holes pierced at 
their roots to string them. This necklace 
was IO inches long and a number of the 
teeth evidently needed filling 
It came 
from the Fiji Islands, and was found there 
iii lSi'.O 
Another necklace was made of human 
hair, bito which the tusk of the walrus was 
woven. 
It was about two inches thick and 
20 inches long. Another savage necklace 
is one of human and dog teeth combined, 
mid there are necklaces of stone, of gold, 
silver, copper and brass of all shapes and 
sizes gathered from a1, parts of the world. 
It is bal d to appreciate the size of the Na­ 
tional Mi iseum. It is growing faster than 
Jonah’s gourd, and it is now one of the best 
organized museums in the world. It sur­ 
passes any other museum in tile line of In­ 
dian antiquities and matters connected 
with America, and vast additions from all 
parts of the world are received every year. 
Already the building which was constructed 
a few years ago for it is packed to bursting, 
aud a new one will have to be built very 
soon. 
Miss Grundy, J r. 


A Fast Trip. 


[T ex as S iftings.) 
Miss A—I just, asked the captain what 
caused tile commot on, and he said they had 
sighted the City of Paris. 
Miss B—You poor child, I hope you don’t 
believe everything you hear. 
Why, we 
have only been out only four hours from 
New York. 


FROM STAGE TO CASTLE. 


Duchess of Derby Was Waif 
and Actress. 


W ellington’s .Vamo Borne by First of 


Skirt Bancors. 


Hie;h Kickers Who Became Brides of 
Earls and Counts. 


LD and yet ever new 
is 
the 
adage that 
truth is stranger than 
fiction. 
La viola, the daugh­ 
ter of a lieutenant in 
the.navy, is adopted 
by one Fenton, keeper 
of a coffee house at 
Charing Cross, who 
marries her ruined 
and disgraced mother. 
The girl is bred up in 
the bar of the coffee­ 
house. She is a wait­ 
ress at first, afterward 
a barmaid. She is soon found to possess a 
melodious voice. 
'I'he habitues of the coffee house begin to 
talk aliout her, and their reports finally 
reach the ears of the manager of the Hay­ 
market Theatre. lie, too. comes round to 
listen. He finds that she is a natural actress 
as well as a vocalist. 
The end is that ho engages her. She 
makes lier debut at the age of 18 in Otway's 
"The Orphan.” This is iii 1720. She plavs 
Monimia. It is a small part, but she is 
voted a success. 
So much so that Mr. Rich of Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields lures her away to his theatre by the 
tempting offer of IS shillings a week. .She 


PH Y L L IS BROUGHTON—SHK SU ED DURGAN 


FO R BR EAC H OF PR O M ISE. 


remains with Mr. Rich, playing small parts 
at diminutive salaries, until 1728. Iii that 
year Rich brings out a comic opera by one 
John Gay, a spendthrift and somewhat dis­ 
solute poet. 
The opera is called “The Beggar’s Opera.” 
You remember, of course, tho enormous 
vogue it obtained. You remember the old 
epigram that it made Rich gay and Gay 
rich. 
Lavinia plays the part of Polly Peacham. 
It suits her exactly. It gives her an oppor­ 
tunity to exhibit her vocal powers. She 
becomes the talk of the town. 
Rich magnanimously doubles her salary. 
He mattes-generous promises for the future. 
The actress has started on the road to tame 
and fortune. 
One day London is convulsed by a start­ 
ling bit of gossip. This is how you will find 
it chronicled in Swift's Journal to Stella, 
under date July 8, 1728: “The Duke of 
Bolton has run away with Polly Peachum, 
having settled $400 per year on her during 
pleasure, a n d 'u pon disagreement $200 
more.” 
No disagreement, however, occurs. The 
duke is a married man living apart from his 
wife. He remains constant to his mistress, 
acknowledges her children as his own, and 
finally, oil the death of his wife, in 1751, he 
marries her. 
The poor little waif and outcast thus be­ 
came Duchess of Bolton, a recognized 
member of one of the proudest and noblest 
of English houses. 
A strange story truly, yet the records of 
the English peerage are full of similar in­ 
stances, says the Illustrated American. 
Take the case of Elizabeth Farrell. She, 
too, was of obscure birth, so obscure that 
the mystery of lier early days was never 
penetrated, It was asserted, however, that 
as a girl she used to carry the drum, which 


HO N. MRS. 
VAUGHAN, 
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INTRODUCED 
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was the primitive advertising medium re­ 
lied on by a strolling company. 
In 1773, at the age of 14, she made her 
first appearance at a Liverpool theatre, and 
next year scored a great success as Lady 
Townly in “The Provoked Husband.” In 
1777 she went to London, and soon became 
one of the greatest of stage favorites. 
She was much sought after by the gilded 
youth who frequented the green-rooms. 
But she always boro herself with discretion. 
Soon society began to take her up; she was 
caressed by countesses: lords and honor­ 
ables jo'ned her train of admirers; she 
played the part of the lady of fashion off 
the stage as well as on. 
Among the men who were most deeply 
smitten by her charms were Charles Janies 
Fox and the Earl of Derby. Soon it was 
understood that she returned the earl's pas­ 
sion. 
But there was a trifling obstacle in the 
way of true love, and that was the noble 
earl’s wife. However, the latter died on 
March 14,1797, and on April 8, Miss Farrell 
took her final leave of the stage in her 
favorite character of Lady Teazle, and next 
month was married by special license to the 
Earl of Derby. 
The scene at her farewell performance is 
described as very touching. She had played 
with all her usual sparkle and brilliancy, 
when, toward the close of the fifth act, it 
was apparent that she was deeply moved. 
The very last words that Lady Teazle utters 
happen to be remarkably applicable, viz.: 
‘T ot me also request. Lady Sneerwell, 
that you will make my respects to the scan­ 
dalous college of which you are a member, 
and inform them that Lady Teazle, licen­ 
tiate, begs leave to return the diploma they 
granted her, as she leaves off practice, and 
Kills characters no longer.” 
Hardly were the words out of her mouth 
than she broke down in a passion of tears. 
The house rang with cheers aud applause. 
Hats and handkerchiefs were waved. No 
more of the play would he listened to Then, 
in the midst of the tumult, the curtain slowly 
fell, and the heroine of tho occasion, blinded 
by her tears, was led off the stage by her 
future husband. 
One of the countess’ warm friends in later 
years was the Duchess of St. Albans. They 
had liked each other ever since, in 1793'or 
thereabouts, they had met on the stage at 
Drury Lane. The Duchess of St. Albans 
was then Harrier Mellon. She was several 
years younger than tire future countess. 
Like the Duchess of Bolton, she was ille­ 
gitimate the 
posthumous child of 
one 
Lieut. Mellon of the Royal Navy. 
Her 
mother was the wardrobe woman iii a com­ 
pany of actors. The little girl grew up a 
striking beauty, and soon gave evidence of 
histrionic powers. Her performance of some 
childish parts in this strolling company 


attracted the attention of Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan. He obtained her a position in 
Drury Lane, arid she became famous as 
Lydia Languish. 
And there is the Honorable Mrs. Welles­ 
ley, who is still known to the frequenters of 
London theatres as Rate Vamriian. She t 
was 
who introduced 
the Gaiety sk rt- 


TH1S WAS E D ITH KINGDON- 
GOULD. 
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dancing to the public, and who first wore 
black nose amt black gloves upon the 
variety stage. 
She has climbed higher 
now; she acts in light comedy parts. She 
conceals 
lier 
charms 
in 
conventional 
dresses, but she is the same light-hearted, 
vivacious and brilliant Rate Vaughan of 
tho past. 
The hisforv of her marriage is an odd one. 
Hon. Col. Frederick Wellesley is a grand­ 
nephew of the great Duke of Wellington. 
He was a married man when he fell iii love 
with the bright little dancer. Ho took her 
over to Vienna, where lie was a military 
attache. 
One day, while out driving with her, he 
had the temerity to salute the Empress of 
Austria as she whirled bv iii lier carriage. 
For tiffs offence he was degraded from his 
rank in the army and from his official posi­ 
tion. His wife sued fora divorce ann ob­ 
tained it. Then ho married Miss Vaughan, 
and has been quietly and comfortably liv­ 
ing upon the proceeds of hor acting. 
There are two actresses in England whom 
the stage came very near losing. Tile first 
is Phyllis Broughton, whose suit for breach 
of promise of man* age against Lord Largan 
was a nine-days’ wonder. 
The second and 
better known ia Miss Fortescuc, whose sim­ 
ilar suit against Lord Garnioyle was tho 
sensation of inoro than a fortnight. 
Her betrothal to Lord Garnioyle made her 
famous. Then came the additional notoriety 
of the breaking off of the mutch, and finally 
all London went wild when she brought a 
breach of promise suit, winch was com­ 
promised for £10,500. 
The 
Bilton sisters 
were well-known 
dancers and high kickers, who had ap­ 
peared with considerable applause in the 
music halls of London and elsewhere. They 
had oven been seen behind American foot­ 
lights. 
They had pretty faces. Belle Bilton's 
especially, which possessed sonic of the 
melancholy and poetic charm, the deep, 
lustrous eyes that fascinate you iii Lady 
Randolph Churchill's portraits. 
But the semblance is only a surface one. 
Belle Bilton. it is no uncharitableness to 
note, was neither virtuous nor refined nor 
educated. Yet today she is tile wife of 
Lord Dunlo, and the prospective Countess 
of Clancqrty in Hie peerage of Ireland, and 
Baroness' Kilcqnnel ann Marchioness of 
Huesden in the Netherlands. 
Kite m a y soon he able to kick her heels in 
Garhally House, iiiBallinasloe, and at Bally 
david, iii Waterford, the ancient family 
seats of that grim old Earl of Clancarty, 
who hate and despises her as he hates and 
despites Ibis Irish tenants, who hates and 
fear him in return. 


COUNTESS CLANCARTY AND M ARCHIONESS 


O F A Y LESB U R Y . 


To he sure, she has not yet withdrawn 
from the stage, but she lias remained only 
in order to support the noble young imbe­ 
cile whom she married, and as soon as the 
Earl of Clancarty dies (he is an old man 
wiio may be summoned at any moment), 
she will abandon tile footlights forever. 
Dolly Tester lias withdrawn. 
She is now 
tho Marchioness of Aylesbury, Viscountess 
Savemake, Countess of Cardigan, Countess 
Bruce arid Baroness Brudenell of Stantou- 
Wyvil, in the county of Leicester. She is 
blessed with almost as many domiciles as 
she has titles; lier country seats are Totten­ 
ham Park, Marlborough, Wilts, and Jer- 
voaux Alibey, Bedale, Yorkshire. Her city 
address is at 78 Pall Mali. 
Slie has liveried servants to wait on lier, 
carriages, emblazoned with all sorts of curi­ 
ous heraldic animals, to take lier from place 
to place; she rolls iii luxury and wealth and 
glory. 
Arid only a few years ago she was Dolly 
Tester, tho ex-barmaid, the celebrated high- 
kicker of the London music halls, whose 
life waft spiced with the occasional variety 
of an appearance at the Bow Street. Police 
Court to answer to the charge of being 
drunk and disorderly. 


ONE W A Y TO STEAL DIAMONDS. 


A Trick That Admits of the Thief Sub­ 
m itting to Be Searched. 
[Jewellers’ Weekly.) 
It is natural that articles of great value 
are objects of temptation. We are prepared 
to understand that the common thief is 
constantly scheming to gain possession of 
precious stones and jewelry, but it is a m at­ 
ter of surprise to learn, through stories that 
come from across the ocean, of the tricks 
indulged in there by the diamond trade— 
the legitimate, every-day dealers in precious 
stones. 
The peculiarity of tiffs condition of things 
is that the sharp practice of dealers does not 
involve their reputation or standing, the 
thing being looked at usa m atter of shrewd­ 
ness, and rather admired as a clever piece 
of business. Au anecdote is related to illus­ 
trate th is: 
A dealer called upon a firm with whom he 
was in the habit of transacting business and 
asked to see a lot of diamonds. After ex­ 
amining them for some time he returned 
the palier, saying he would call again in 
reference to buying them. It was at once 
noticed that a large stone was missing. A 
hasty search was made, but no trace of the 
diamond being discovered, the dealer with­ 
out more ado was accused of having taken 
the brilliant. Ile indignantly denied the 
charge, and submittea without hesitation 
to being searched. 
The stone was not found, and profuse 
apologies were offered for tire false accusa­ 
tion. The following day the dealer ap­ 
peared again, this time with a paper of dia­ 
monds to sell, but also w ith another object 
in view, which he took good care not to dis­ 
close. A 
careful observer might have 
noticed, that while the stones were being 
examined at the light, he rail his fingers 
along the unfit# surface of the portion of 
the counter near which he sat, and picked 
off something that stuck to the wood. 
It was nothing more or less than the dia­ 
mond which had so mysteriously disap­ 
peared the day before. Ile had fastened it 
to the counter by means of a piece of wax 
with which he had provided himself, and 
and on the occasion ol his second visit se­ 
cured his booty. 


Hor- 


New Burglar Alarm. 
[Sew York Weekly.) 
Wife (suddenly awakening)—Hark! 
rors! W hat’s the matter? Fido is ’way 
down stairs, yelping as if he were hurt. 
W hat’s happened to the little dear? 
Husband—I threw him at a burglar. 


FEATHER BUSTLE DAYS. 


Finery 
Our Grandmothers 
Wore. • 


(jueni Who Carried Fourteen Yards of 


Gauze on lier Head. 


Sugar-Scoop Bonnets, Oarriage-Wheel 


Skirts, and Other Monstrosities. 


HE love of variety is 
inherent in human 
nature, and nowhere 
is it more truly shown 
than 
in 
the many 
changes of 
fashion 
during the past cen­ 
tury. 
This universal pas­ 
sion for change, this 
slicer disgust of (he 
old 
and capricious 
love for the new is 
almost 
as 
old 
as 
human invention. 
It is an old saying 
that "one might as 
well be ont of tho 
world as out of the 
fashion.” and the epi­ 
thet "old fashioned” 
is often applied to the man or woman who 
dares to wear garments that suit them. 
though they are a little out of the prevail­ 
ing style. 
It is almost an impossible thing to keep 
up with the fashions (for people in moderate 
circumstances) for we hardly get accus­ 
tomed tonne—begin to think it tolerable- 
before another is announced. 


T H E BONNET O F 1 8 0 1 . 


Yet this love of variety, which is some­ 
times annoying, has one recommendation. 
“It prevents repletion in the purses of the 
rich, and is in reality a social blessing, for 
it feeds, clothes and houses half the world. 
It feels the way to artistic perfection, opens 
the doors to Ingenuity, favors invention, 
and prevents mental stagnation.” Costly 
and annoying to the individual it may be, 
but to the nation it is beneficial. The very 
whims of fashion are so much bounty to 
industry and art. 
Looking over a book of engravings de­ 
scriptive of the fashions from 1777 to 1850, 
I ain inclined to believe that the fashions of 
the present day are vastly more becoming 
From 1777 to 1785 the rage for high head­ 
dresses became almost a mania with many 
ladies. The art of the coiffeurs became a 
great one in the eyes of fashion. The Ro­ 
man ladies in their rage for red perukes, 
frequently sacrificed their own raven locks 
altogether, and accumulated several bund 
red of them in different shades. The pas­ 
sion of the French was tor white. 
The professors of the art of hair-drossing 
became rich and distinguished. The hand­ 
some Leonard, woo was the coiffeur of 
Queen Maria Antoinette, succeeded in using 
upwards of 14 yards of gauze upon a single 
head, which work acquired for him a 
European renown. 
The turbans and bonnets of this period 
were equally extravagant. 
The coiffures of the ladies became so high 
that the face seemed to be in the middle of 
their bodies; and the director of the opera 
was compelled to make a rule that no lady 
with a headdress above a certain height, 
should he admitted into the ampitheatre, 
because tho spectators were unable on ac­ 
count of them to see the stage. 


T H E HEAD D R ESSES OF 1813. 


The ladies of that day considered these 
towering headdresses as very becoming, 
and it wras in vain that the caricaturists 
levelled their weapons at them. “Topknots” 
would not come down. 
They waxed higher and higher and higher, 
threatening to rival the tower of Babel; 
until the queen was attacked by a violent 
illness, which occasioned the loss of her 
flaxen locks, that had called forth the gen­ 
ius of the coiffeurs. At once down went the 
towering piles like castles in the clouds. 
Every lady at court appeared with a flat 
head. 
The bonnets of 1788, ’87 and ’88 were cer­ 
tainly remarkable structures. 
It almost 
makes one’s head ache to look at the pic­ 
tures of them. Here is one bonnet—fash­ 
ionable in 1786—shaped bito an oval basket 
large enough to hold a peck. 
It has quite a high crown with a good deal 
of trimming on it, and is tipped over on one 
side till it nearly touches one shoulder, I 
presume for the purpose of showing the 
dressy cap worn on the head underneath. 
The ladies of the present day would call 
those bonnets frights, but in their day they 
were considered equally as becoming as the 
present styles. 
A fashionable bonnet of 1793 bae, a round 
crown that fits the head as closely as a skull 
cap. The front, which is very tall, is shaped 
like a flour scoop, the sides just touching 
tile ears, and it has a large bunch of flowers 
inside tile brim. 
Probably it was called a “love of a bon­ 
net” then, but if worn on the street now it 
would be likely to consign the wearer to a 
lunatic asylum. 
A bonnet of 1801 is very much like the 
Shaker, only reaching farther over the face 
and more trimming on tile outside. One of 
1813 is helmet-shaped, the vizor covering 
Hie forehead and the top of the crown cov­ 
ered with tall feathers. 
Another, of the same year, is like a m an’s 
bell-crowned hat, but with a little broader 
brim, which is turned up at the sides and 
down in front and back. 
We ridicule these fashions of the past cen­ 
tury now, and the coming generations will 


probably do tho same by the fash ens of 
nowadays. 
As I recall to mind many of the fashions 
of the past 50 or more years, how ridiculous 
some of them appear, 
In 1833 or ’34 a broad strip of palm-leaf 
was worn In the hem of the outside petti­ 
coat (they were not called skirts then) to set 
out the dress, It would work out sometimes 
and cause no little mortification to the 
wearer. This fashion did not remain long 
And it was gladly given up. 
'1/eg of mutton* .sleeves came into fashion 
soon after. 
They were tilled out by feather 
undersleevcs, which made one preacher dis­ 
course from the text (Ezekiel, xiii., 18), 
alxmt the women sewing pillows to their 
armholes. 
Feather hustles were in vogue then. They 
contained a half pound of feathers, and 
with a quarter of a pound or more iii each 
sleeve a woman could not keep cool on a 
summer day. The wire bustles which have 
been worn so long were quite comfortable 
in comparison: but why women have worn 
a hump on their back and liked tho dis­ 
figurement is hard to find out. 


THE BONNET OF 1780. 


Forty years ago hoop skirts nearly es 
large round aa a carriage wheel were worn. 
I know it took seven breadths of print for a 
skirt wide enough to hang over one. Why, 
those hoop skirts seemed an absolute neces­ 
sity. and no woman thought she could walk 
in the street without one. and, as one writer 
said: “All the women one met looked like a 
pair of bellows well blown. 
They had their day and were afterward 
used aa scarecrows in the country. Then 
came drosses with long trains, a very untidy 
fashion, yet they were woru for two or three 
years. 
Pull-backs, which seemed to cause the 
wearers 
much 
inconvenience, 
were ii. 
fashion for quite a long time. To my mind 
the dress skirts worn now are in much bet­ 
ter taste than thoso with so much drapery 
and puffings. 
I have read in the rapers lately the dis­ 
cussions about wearing decollete dresses. 
Iii my youth a high-necked dress was never 
seen on a young girl. 
In summer it was very low-necked so that 
one’s shoulder could easily slip out. 
In winter thick dresses were made a very 
little higher, and a tiny cape worn. I was 
20 or more years old when I had my first 
half-high dress made, and it was fastened at 
the back. 
Young girls attended eveping parties in 
low-necked dresses, and no harm was 
thought of their so doing. 
Their parents gave them good advice, of 
course, and trusted them. I know mine did 
—and I do not think that many were led 
astray by their mode of dressing. 
H o p e H a r t w e l l . 


FORGETS HIS FEES. 


Edw ard E verett Hale a Favorite 
of 
Brides and Grooms. 
It is said when Boston brides look about 
for a divine worthy to offer up their maiden 
names and independence on Ilymeu’s high 
altar that Dr. bedward Everett Halo is 
always a warm favorite. 
Tile distinguished Unitarian doctor has 
succeeded in attaining a happy combination 
of dignity and benignity in performing tho 
marriage ceremony that is at once flatter­ 
ing and soothing to agitated feminine feel 
ings. 
His tine and stately gravity instinctively 
pleases a woman's sense of the sacredness 
of this, tho most important event of lier life. 
At the same time there is a kindly sparkle 
in his eye and an air of almost festive 
cheerfulness in regarding the young woman 
which is calculated to tone up her courage 
at critical moments. 
Through an instinctive knowledge of the 
fitness of things. Dr. Hale has brought t ho 
performance of this service up to an art. 
Best men” agree cordially in the brido- 
elect’s choice, for they say, after enacting 
tiffs trying role at a series of weddings, no 
other clergyman in Massachusetts knows 
how to accept a bridal souvenir with such 
consummate tact. 
“Thoughtful of you,” murmurs Dr. Hale, 
and instantly forgets that such things as 
fees exist, so the Sun says. 


IF YOU 
T H IN K • OF 
M ARRIAGE 


H earken to Oscar W ilde’s Advioe on 
Etiquette. 
An etiquette writer in Oscar Wilde’s 
Woman’s World, observing the unanimity 
of error regarding certain 
fundamental 
principles on which social ceremonies aud 
functions are founded, and the similarity of 
queries arising from puzzled correspondents 
in all parts of the world, sets forth some 
generalities likely to satisfy the anxiety of 
the greatest number. 
Among these the perplexed bridegroom is 
assured that he has not been expected for 
at least 30 years to provide carriages for the 
bridesmaids or guests, and that the only 
equipage for which he is responsible is that 
in which he takes his bride from the church 
to the house and afterward to the railway 
station. 
Also that the bride should walk up to the 
altar on tho right side of her father or 
guardian, and come down again on the left 
arm of the bridegroom, and that tho order 
of precedence for the guests after the cere­ 
mony, except in royal weddings, is that the 
wedded pair go 
first, followed by the 
bridesmaids and guests, while the motlier 
hurries home by tile quickest route iii order 
to arrive before lier guests, that she may re­ 
ceive them. 
The bride is no longer expected to fur­ 
nish tho household linen, this pretty cus­ 
tom, which dates from the days when the 
maiden spun and wove her linen, having 
lost its pretty significance and been aban­ 
doned. 
The world also seems full of puzzled "hest 
men,” with very hazy ideas concerning 
tJieir rather thankless duties, aud they are 
assured that they are not expected to pay 
the bridegrooms fees, hut simply to eau 
for him, accompany him to the church, re­ 
mind him of the wedding ring before the 
ceremony, and see that he doesn’t forget his 
hat after it. 
He stands at the right and a little back of 
the bridegroom during the ceremony, pro­ 
ceeds to the house in whatever manner he 
thinks best. thoughpsually he finds a place 
iii the last carriage of all after lie has as- 
s sted all the ladies to their places and at­ 
tended to alf the details of the ceremony. 
The Duke of Portland established a happy 
precedent at his wedding of going down 
with his best man, while awaiting the 
coming of his bride, to chat with the people 
in the front rows instead of waiting in 
solemn agony at the altar rail. 
Grooms­ 
men in England are extinct, though in 
America they still exist under the name of 
ushers. 
The proper use of the visiting card is a 
constant source of confusion to the un­ 
initiated. 
A widower with unmarried 
daughters should use a card the size of a 
lady’s visiting card, with his daughters’ 
names pnutea beneath his own. 
It is quite immaterial which corner of the 
visiting card is turned down, and the 
fashion of turning one side completely 
down is only a foreign version of the same 
custom. 
• 
Wedding cards should not he returned by 
tile visiting cards of the recipients sent 
through the mails, and brides should not 
put their "At Home” day on their wedding 
cards. 


Angelo’s Idea of Style. 
The garish costume of the Pope’s Guard 
will fill the eye of the beholder with won­ 
derment at the selection of two such antag­ 
onistic colors as bright yellow and red, says 
the Clothier and Furnisher. 
And yet 
the uniform is centuries old, and was de­ 
signed by Michael Angelo with the distinct 
artistic purpose of affording a relief to the 
gray mass of the church about which it was 
to be seen. Away from the imposing pile a 
guardsman looks like a circus poster, hut 
against the sempre Vatican and St. Peter’s 
the effect desired by the master painter of 
his time is plainly realized. 


WHITE WIVES OF PASHAS. 


Tewfiks Queen Not Unlike 
Josephine. 


How Clara 
Knolly* 
Pulled 


Ismail's Whiskers. 


Great 


Story of the Pretty Pearl of Light, Her 


Intrigues and Doom. 


HE recent rescue of 
the young woman. 
Marie Marlllier, from 
the harem of a high 
Morocco 
dignitary, 
and her return to lier 
friends 
in 
Algeria, 
calls attention to the 
fact that not a few 
European 
women 
have been and are 
among the willing 
consorts of Mahomed an potentates. There 
is but one sovereign today of the many 
who adhere to the Moslem faith who is 
known to have only one wife, and she 
acknowledged to all the world as his queen. 
That ruler is Tewtik. the Khedive of Egypt. 
The woman who holds this exceptional 
place in tho palace of a Mahomedan prince 
is Enrinoh I {amen, on her mother’s side the 
daughter 
of 
a 
Circassian 
slave, 
her 
father being one of the bravest officers 
in 
the 
service 
of 
Ismail, 
the 
predecessor and father of the present Khe­ 
dive. Einineh has played no unimportant 
part in the politics of the old world. That 
she holds her husband's heart within her 
sole keeping alone proven her to hts a re­ 
markable woman. She is a lovely type of 
Oriental womanhood, not ii Cleopatra, hut 
rather a .Josephine: but with a greate 
ability than Josephine displayed in retain 
ing the affections of the lord of her youth. 
She is one of tho most notable women that 
the East. has given to history, aud ought to 
Im* pre-eminent over the mediocre queens of 
the day and generation. 
It was Errflneh who guided the Khedive 
aright in the dark days of 1882; who up 
hold his courage when he felt like surren 
dering to his rebel army, and who prompted 
ffim to extend n o terms to the insurgents 
who then had nearly complete possession 
the country, except absolute submission to 
him, their sovereign, he Being at the time 
almost without a soldier. 
ltis true that Endue!) know, or felt, that 
England would corno to the rescue; but It 
required more than ordinary prescience 
(‘.specially in an Oriental, to foresee th, 
bombardment of Alexandria aud tho victory 
of Tel-el-Kebir. 
T h e S to ry o f T o w flk 'i K irsp r 
from his villa near Alexandria when Arabi 
Pasha was endeavoring to get possession of 
the person who stood between him and a 
throne, has been partly told, but is worth 
repeating. 
It was Einineh who, with lier faithful at 
fondants, met at tho villa gate tho hors, 
men of Arabi, and throwing aside for a mo­ 
ment her womanly reserve 
forbade them 
U enter, saying that Tewnk had already 
departed. 
Her regal tone and commanding air over 
came the persistency of the officer who had 
been sent to arrest, under the pretence of 
escort, the Khedive, and he went buck to 
Arabi without having fulfilled his mission 
Tiffs gave Tewtik the required time to take 
refuge witii his loyal fleet. 
When Tea tik was once more in power at 
Cairo and Arabi a prisoner. Queen Emineh 
was an earnest pleader that the lite of tie 
arch rebel should be spared; and her pit! 
had urohahly as much influence rn procur 
ing tile penalty of exile instead of death as 
the interference of England. She has al­ 
ways kept her single hold upon Tewflk, and 
the household of the Egyptian monarch is a 
model of domestic bliss. He is wrapped up 
iii lier and in Abbas, his son mid heir. 
The excellent domestic habits of Tewtik 
aro all the more singular in view of the 
fact that his father, tho ex-Khedive Ismail. 
is a man of very different character. Among 
his numerous wives Ismail counts not less 
than three of European origin. Educated 
in Paris, Ismail seemed to imbibe tile vices 
while he eluded the virtues of Western 
civilization, and if a woman impressed Ids 
fancy, she was given the chance provided 
he could safely make the offer to join his 
harem 
When the harem got too crowded Ismail 
divorced a certain number of them, usually 
elderly ladies, and had them married to his 
officers. The honored official was expected 
to receive this evidence of the royal bounty 
with deep gratification. If h 
would hear from Ismail later. 
One of these gentlemen, Mustapha Bey, 
who w as being rapidly advanced in the sun 
shine of the royal favor, had the daring to 
evince some repugnance when his selected 
wife was present a1 to him. Mustapha him­ 
self was a young man and presumably had 
an eye in another direction. 
He was soon afterwards ordered to a com­ 
mand in the most sickly part of the Soudan. 
Goaded to desperation Mustapha attempted 
a rebellion 
against the khedive whose 
forces, however, soon nut an end to the up­ 
rising, and the young hey, once one of the 
most promising and brilliant officers In the 
Egyptian army, perished miserably, 
J he visit of an English theatrical troupe 
to Cairo not long after Ismail’s promotion 
to the throne was quite 
Ail Event in Egyptian Society 
especially as the physical drama was then 
iii the earlier stages of development and its 
living illustrations were still comparatively 
youthful. 
Ismail went and saw and was 
conquered, more particularly by the ample 
attractions of an actress known by the stage 
name of Clara Knollys. 
Clara, whatever her real name may have 
been, was of Irish origin and had temper as 
well as good looks. 
The offer made in 
behalf of Ismail might have dazzled 
more scrupulous woman, and she consented 
to be added to the indefinite list of royal 
wives. 
At first she was given to understand that 
she would be permitted to enjoy some of 
the liberties accorded to her sex in Western 
countries; Put Ismail was of too selfish 
disposition for this to last, arid one day 
Clara’s black attendant brought her a pre 
einptory order to confine herself to tho 
harem. This was too much for Clara. 
A her the command had been translated 
to her the attendant thought for a moment 
that she was going into a tit. 
But she wasn’t—at least It was only a fit of 
temper. Brushing aside the sable shadow 
she darted from the women’s apartments, 
and into the hall where Ismail was just 
then giving an audience, fortunately for 
Clara, to the British envoy. 
The khedive was seated cross-legged on a 
divan, and the envoy near him, Doth talk­ 
ing confidentiary. 
Suddenly a vision in female dress rushed 
in, and Ismail felt himself seized by the 
beard. 
"I’ll teach yon, you old reprobate, to try to 
make an Egyptian mummy of an Irish 
girl!” yelled Clara. 
The attendants dashed up with drawn 
swords, and Clara would soon have been 
carved but for the prompt interposition of 
the British officer, who saw that the woman 
was a fellow-subject of the queen. 
She was permitted togo unharmed and is 
possibly yet exhibiting lier charms upon the 
variety stage. Hhe was a sultana just three 
weeks. 
The painful experience of his 
beard oil that occasion proved a warning to 
Ismail. 
Since that time “no Irish need apply” for 
admission to his circle of domestic happi­ 
ness. 
Ismail bas, however, oue German and two 
Greek wives on his list who have adhered 
to him, or rather he to them. in all changes 
of fortune. Tile German is the daughter of 
a former officer in the Egyptian army who 
joined the Moslem religion and adopted a 
Moslem name. 
As she has never known a civilized career, 
the rights enjoyed by women iii her ances­ 
tral land, she is as satisfied with her lot as 
oriental women generally. The two Greeks 
are sisters, presented to Ismail when very 
young by trie late Sultan of Turkey, and 
there is no reason to believe them discon­ 
tented with their fate. 
At any rate, after the deposition of Ismail, 
when he removed with nis household to 
Naples, any and all of his wives had liberal 
opportunity to desert their husband. Only 
one is known to have taken advantage of 
tile privilege, and aile was an Arab, now 
married to a merchant of Gaeta. Ismail’s 
polygamous mode of life, it may be men­ 
tioned here caused no end of trouble 
in Naples, aud it was in deference to Italian 
public opinion as well as to have a whip to 
hold over Tewtik that the Sultan required 


the cx-khedive to take up his abode under 
the shadow of the Porte. 
The Sultan of Turkey, Abdul Hamid, al­ 
though admittedly a man of unusual intel­ 
ligence, and, for a Turk, enlightened idea# 
as to his imperial duties, continues to be 
eminently Turkish in his domestic circle. 
White, or lo speak more correctly European, 
women form the majority of ills marriage 
list and quite a scandal was occasioned not 
long ago when an appeal was made to 
friends in England by a well-known English 
actress of the lower grade who had 
Tried Life in th e Harem 
and got tired of it. The Snltan does not 
keep his wives prisoners. The influence of 
western civilization is felt in the recesses of 
the imperial palace, and the women enjoy a 
liberty at which 20 years ago the chief of 
the faithful would have stood aghast. 
Each woman has her day for receiving 
friends, and her name appears on the outer 
door of tho apartments reserved tor her 
special use. Hhe goes abroad in the streets 
attended, of course, but not without tho 
chance of admiring and being admired. 
More than one tragedy iii Constantinople in 
recent years has testified to the truth of the 
latter part of the above sentence. 
Abdul Hamid had no fairer inmate of his 
harem than tile mother of the princes 
Salihe. 
Of Bulgarian origin 
this lady 
attracted the attention of a Turkish pasha, 
who took iier by force from her parents, ami 
made her a birthday grift to nis imperial 
muster. 
Her original name is not known, but her 
Turkish name signified the Pearl of Light, 
or something to that effect. 
The intrigue 
that led to her fate has been clearly told, 
but general gossip in Constantinople is that 
she smiled on a young Hungarian officer 
then in the service of the Sultan, and who 
had exchanged his ancestral religion for 
that of Mahomet. It also appears that for 
six months the couple m et at intervals out­ 
side the palace. 
A rash remark of the 
young officer 
Aroused Suspicion 
and he was arrested without ceremony and 
compelled to 
confess, Turkish fashion, 
while two executioners each hold one end 
of a liow-string which passed around his 
neck. 
When no more admissions were to he ex­ 
torted from him tile bow-string completed 
its work and the remains of the victim were 
thrown to the dogs in a secluded suburb of 
Constantinople. 
Ax lie had long before 
adjured hts Christian allegiance nothing 
could have been done for him in the way of 
intercession even had warning l»een re­ 
ceived of his intended fate. 
As for the Pearl of Light, men whispered 
to each other with pato lips that about mid­ 
night on the day that her admirer met nis 
doom a boat shot out into tile Bosporus 
from Hie water gate of the Sultan’s gardens 
and a sack containing a burden and heavily 
weighted was dropped into the moonlit wa­ 
ters. The Pearl of lig h t wax never seen 
again among tho female consorts of Abdul 
Hamid. 
Tile Persian Shah, Nassr-ed-dine, created 
amusement during his first European tour 
by Ids readiness to marry any good-looking 
woman to whom he was introduced, from 
tin* Princess of Wales to a chorus girl. 
When he attended the theatre in London, 
he expressed his desire to transfer a whole 
troop of lightly clad dancers to his pre­ 
serves 
at 
Teheran, although on being 
handed an opera glass ho was willing to 
leave several at home. 
Tho Shah did not carry off any English­ 
women, but a sprightly French girl, Char­ 
lotte Dupree, whom he saw in Paris. Is said 
to have followed him to Persia by his per­ 
sonal request. Nominally she was engaged 
as tutor tor the Shah’s favorite daughter. 
Tftdiex-Saltaneb. 
Really she was added to the list of wives. 
After a year’s stay in the Persian capital 
Charlotte returned to France arid Merit 
back to her native village iii Maine with a 
good sum of money t<» her account Accord­ 
ing to hor story, Nassr-ed-dine treated her 
well. indeed too well, for the peace of mind 
of tile senior wife, a lady w ith a difficult 
name, who recently became blind and trav­ 
elled to Vienna with the vain purpose of 
having her sight restored. This lady, by all 
sorts of petty tricks and persecutions, made 
life unbearable for the Frenchwoman, who 
at last secured a leave of absence from her 
reluctant lord on the pretence of visiting 
her aged parents, promising to return after 
seeing them. 
Charlotte had seen enough of life in 
Persia, Nassr-ed-dine's generosity made lier 
independent, as fortunes go in rural Franco, 
and she settled down to the quiet village 
life which she had departed only at the 
dictate of necessity. 
' 
During his recent visit to Europe the 
Shah made many inquiries for ids French 
wife, for whom he evidently still enter­ 
tained a sincere attachm ent, but the in­ 
quiries met with no satisfactory response. 
Tho case of Marie Marillier, before alluded 
to, shows what a woman will tiare for 
liberty and honor, and also illustrates how 
harems are recruited with European as well 
as other victims. Maria’s father is 
A R e sp e c ta b le French Settler 
near the borders of western Algeria. Tho 
notorious robber tribe called the Hissams 
made a raid from the desert about a year 
ago into tim territories of Morocco. 
They also swept the Algerian frontier and 
carried off a number of captives, including 
Marie, a girl of 16. Tho troops of Sultan 
Muley-Hassan were for once swiftly on the 
trait, perhaps because a caravan hearing 
tribute to the Moorish treasury was among 
the spoils of the raiders. 
The robber tribe 
was defeated with 
slaughter and nearly all the captives recov­ 
ered including Marie. But Instead of restor­ 
ing her to tire French, Scharaf, the Moorish 
commander, carried lier to his own home 
and kept lier iii concealment, no doubt de­ 
bating iii his own mind whether to win favor 
at court by presenting her to the .Sultan, to 
sell her at a high price or keep her himself. 
He seems to have determined on the first 
mentioned course, and, obtaining an audi­ 
ence with the Sultan, begged nim to accept 
tho gift of a beautiful Frank slave. The 
Sultan of Morocco is not by any means a re­ 
former, but he is one of the shrewdest poli­ 
ticians in Africa, and, 
while keeping 
European powers at arm ’s length, he has no 
desire to give any of them, especially 
France, an excuse for hostility. 
Scharaf Pasha was much astounded when 
his majesty, instead of extending the foot 
of good-will, ordered him placed under 
arrest. Mario was restored to her father, 
who, supposing she had been carried into 
the desert, had given up all thought of see­ 
ing her again, and Scharaf only saved his 
life by the prompt surrender of all his 
property. 
These recent incidents from Eastern coun­ 
tries go to show how far Mahometan life in 
its most intimate relations is being affected 
by Western enlightenment, and also to illus­ 
trate the experience of women who, edu­ 
cated in Western lands, have given up their 
freedom, either willingly or by compulsion, 
for a career so foreign to W estern woman­ 
hood as that of the tov and favorite of the 
capricious despots who lord over Mahome­ 
tan States. 
The picture is by no means a tem pting 
one, and could probably be made more re­ 
pelling could all the truth be arrived at. 


ABE DID NOT LAUG H 


W hen Called a One-Horse 
Law yer— 
Palm er’s Tale of lin co ln . 
I was once called to Washington to see 
Mr. Lincoln on a m atter of business, writes 
Senator Palmer in the Chicago Herald. It 
was in 1865. I was shown into an ante­ 
room, and waited for some time. I saw 
senators and others going in, and finally I 
was called. Mr. Lincoln was being shaved. 
He said I was borne folks, and he could 
shave before me. I said to him : 
"Mr. Lincoln, if I had supposed at the 
Chicago convention that nominated you 
that we would have this terrible war, I 
would never have thought of going down to 
a one-horse town and getting a one-horse 
lawyer for president.” 
I did not know how he would take it, but 
rather expected an answer that I could 
laugh at. But he brushed the barber to one 
side, and witli a solemn face turned to me 
and said: 
"Neither would I, Palmer. I don’t believe 
any great man with a policy could have 
saved the country. If I have contributed to 
the saving of the country it wa3 because I 
attended to the duties of each day with the 
hope that when tomorrow came I would be 
equal to the duties of that day,” and he 
turned to the barber. 


The E arth Good Enough for Him. 
A good story has leaked out on one of the 
ministers who took a very active part in the 
redemption of sinners at the late Frem ont 
camp meeting, says the Fremont Tribune. 
It is said that at one of the meetings the 
customary invitation was given for all who 
wanted to go to heaven to rise up. All 
present rose to their feet with the exception 
of oue young man who sat back pretty well 
on tile outskirts of the audience. 
Those who desired to go to heaven sat 
down. Then ail those who wanted to go to 
hell were requested to rise to their feet aud 
the aforesaid young man was eyed w ith a 
good deal of interest. 
Still he sat as quiet and oompcsed as a 
stone. The minister went to him and asked 
him wily he did not rise in either instance 
“Wail,” replied the husky son of toil, “I 
don’t want ter go any arhar, Fremont's good 
eruuff for we. 
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TH E LITTLE FAUN. 


F r a n c e s Hodgdon JBumett’s P retty Story 
of a Boy W ho W as Like One. 
PART I. 


HE boys and g ir ls 
■who have seen many 
pictures will be sure 
to have seen some­ 
where the picture of 
a faun. To those who 
have not chanced to 
see one I will explain 
that 
a faun is a 
s tr a n g e , beautiful, 
mythical creature, half a human being, 
hail a happy, lawless, wild-voodland thing. 
No one ever really saw a faun, except on 
canvas or in marble, but he is generally 
represented with a laughing, roguish face, 
slightly pointed ears and quite unclothed 
bod y , the lower half of which is like that 
of some slender wild animal, being covered 
with shaggy hair and having laautiful 
hoofs instead of feet. 
This figure of the imagination belongs to 
the old classic days when gods and god­ 
desses were supposed to roam about the 
world and have all sorts of romantic adven­ 
tures. such as one may read a1 tout in "Lem- 
pric.es Classical Dictionary,” which, by 
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the way, I adored when a little girl at 
school, and which I used to keep in a con­ 
venient corner of my desk, so that I could 
dip into it and snatch a legend while look­ 
ing for pencils or geographies. 
A faun is supposed to be a sort of wild, 
happy god of woodland life and joys. At 
least that is, I think, the easiest way to de­ 
scribe it. As there wen- woodland nymphs 
who were called dryads, and water nymphs 
who were called naiads, so there were fauns. 
It is a difficult matter to be delinite in de­ 
scribing things living only in fancy and 
legends and pictures-but the fauns of my 
imaginings wert1 as free from evil as they’ 
were from thought—they lived as their 
friends the trees and little wild things did; 
they were happy in the warm sunshine, in 
the cold rain, in the softness of the thick, 
green moss, in the damp fragrance of the 
earth and leaves after a Btorm; the rushing 
wind pleased them, the patter of the rain­ 
drops in Hie trees, the swaying of the 
branches and the bending of the grass, the 
light, the green dimness of the forest’s 
shallow, the sounds of the birds going to 
sleep or awakening, tile ferns, the hushes. 
Everything that lived and grew and was 
part of nature was part of the fauns, too, 
and gave them their wild, careless, half 
human, half animal joy. 
But the faun I am going to tell you about 
did not live among mountains and forests 
.aid wild strawberries and dowers and tum ­ 
bling streams. He lived in a small house in 


lowered my eyes to a part of the street be­ 
low. I could see through the branches, and 
there was the tiny faun dancing on the 
pavement liefore his own small front door. 
I did not know he was a faun then. I only 
thought of that afterward, when I had seen 
him oftener, and knew more of his bright, 
gleeful ways. At that moment I only saw 
the most beautiful, unwashed, half-clothed 
little creature one could imagine. He M as. 
perhaps, four or five years old: lie had no lint 
and no shoes or stockings, indeed, lie had 
on nothing but a fluttering little calico slip. 
Fortunately it was a warm day in the early 
part of summer, and,besides, being a faun, I 
dare say he would not have been happy in 
ordinary clothes. 
His way of dancing was simply to hop 
lightly from one foot to the other,and some­ 
times turn round, keeping time to the 
music of his own pretty laughs. 
As lie 
danced ids dingy calico slip fluttered about, 
and I could see his round bare limbs, on 
which he wore nothing at all. 
I saw nim 
every day for several weeks and I never saw 
him with any more clothes on. and do not 
think I ever knew his curly hair to be 
brushed, though sometimes—very rarely— 
I suspected he had lieen caught and washed. 
Rut Ids hair was so curly that perhaps it 
might have been brushed without one’s 
knowing it. It was sucli pretty hair, not 
long, but such a bright color, and all one 
mass of soft curls and 
ringlets, which 
danced as lie danced. 
As for Ids face, it was the roundest, 
dimpled, lovely, laughing one. It looked as 
if it knew of nothing else but laughing. 
That is one reason I always thought his 
mother must have loved him, even though 
she was too busy to take much care of him. 
If she had not loved him he would not 
always have been so gay. 
But he was 
always gay. I became as accustomed to 
watching him as I was to watching the bird 
families in the trees, indeed, I think I began 
to watch the birds less whenever the little 
faun was to be seen. 
He did not seem to play with other chil­ 
dren. He was always ny himself, always 
wore the one small calico garment, and 
was always enjoying himself. I do not re­ 
member ever having seen him stand quite 
still, lie was nearly always dancing from 
one foot to the other, and talking and 
laughing to himself. I have seen him run 
out into the street when it rained, and dance 
about with the raindrops falling on his 
curls, just as I am sure the young fauns 
must hare done in their forests after the 
hot days. He liked tile rain as he liked 
the sunshine, and I dare say each drop on 
his check or curls seemed like a little kiss. 
I am sure he had no toys, and I fancy he 
did not think of wanting them. Ho used to 
amuse himself sometimes with leaves and 
pebbles and bits of grass. Perhaps he was 
more intimate than I was with the birds in 
the maples, aud when they perched on the 
dressmakers’ fence and 
twittered they 
were telling him interesting things only a 
little faun could understand, and which I 
was too stupid and human to comprehend. 
Who knows but that they told him stories 
of birds who knew others, birds who had 
been in strange mythical countries where 
there were deep forest glades where fauns 
hid themselves still. At least it is certain 
he was never at a loss for amusement, and 
never tired of talking to the sunshine and 
the summer wind and the raindrops and 
the leaves. 
Once quite an ordinary adventure betel 
him,but I am sure he not only did not mind 
it at oil, but enjoyed it very much. 
ITO HE CONTINUED.J 


SAVAGES’ BLOW-GUNS. 


Much 
But 


BY 


Like Boys’ Beon-Blowers, 
They Kill Every Time. 


CHARLES LEDYARD HORTON. 
M ONG 
the 
Dyak 
head-hunters of Bor­ 
neo, on one side of the 
world, and among the 
Indians of tho upper 
Amazon, on the other 
side, the blow-gun is 
the constant compan­ 
ion of every man and 
boy who has a sound pair of lungs. "Zara- 
batana" it is called in its western home, 
and "sumpitan” in the jungles of Borneo. 
Vfcry wonderful 
it is that 
two sav­ 
age races, who 
never 
heard 
of 
one 
another’s 
existence, who are separated 
by near 12,000 miles of ocean and continent 
—they are almost the antipodes of one an­ 
other—should have evolved out of their 
wild surroundings weapons so nearly Simi'ar, 
and poisons for their arrow joints that, so far 
as chemistry can discover, are nearly identi­ 
cal in composition and practically aliko in 
their deadly effect. 
The blow*-gun of South America is some­ 
times as much as 12 feet long and rarely 
less than six feet, the latter length being for 
the use of boys. 'Die larger sizes are neces­ 
sarily heavy to prevent deflection and con­ 
sequent inaccuracy of aim, and it takes a 
strong arm to use one effectively without a 
rest. Indeed, the most efficient position of 
a hunter, who is after birds and the like, is 
at the foot of the tree where his game is 
perched. Standing there he may silently 
bag an entire flock one by one, without 
causing an alarm. 
Among tile South American tribes there 
are famous zarabatana makers, just as we 
have our noted gunsmiths. The recognized 
method of construction is to select two 
straight-grained 
pieces of 
light wood, 
usually the chonta palm, and alter they are 
well seasoned serape them down till two 
surfaces are absolutely true and flat, and fit 
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a "Washington street, and I think his mother 
was a dressmaker. Poor, beautiful, happy 
little faun! I did not know' his name and I 
could see no reason for his being happy at 
all, and yet I never saw anything so per­ 
fectly full of joy from morning until night. 
"Washington 
has been growing into a 
very beautiful city during the last IO years, 
but when I first went to live there it had 
©ne great peculiarity. In almost every nice 
wide street one saw small shabby cottages 
or tumble-down shanties side by side with 
the largest and most comfortable houses 
that were to be found in the city. The 
effect was not so beautiful as it was droll, 
hut sometimes it was the means of showing 
one contrasts in life. 
The bouse in which I lived then belonged 
to Gen. Grant, it having been presented to 
him by some of his friends and admirers. 
At the corner of the same side of the street 
was a large brick house, where Gen. Gar­ 
field lived. Opposite my house was a small 
row of frame houses, all occupied by col­ 
ored people, and opposite Gen, Garfield’s 
corner was the small brick house in­ 
habited by the dressmaker whose little boy 
was a faun. 
I never saw the dressmaker. I only heard 
somehow that she existed, aud that she was 
the little faun’s mother. 
J tliink she must have been a poor dress­ 
maker. 
Perlmps she used to sit upstairs in 
some back room and cut out patterns and 
sew very hard. At least, that is the picture 
I always made of her when I watched the 
darling little faun and wondered why he 
was so uncared-for and always alone, I felt 
sure she must love him, and would have 
washed Mid dressed him if she had had time. 
Only a few yards from my front door 
were two beautiful, 
thick-leaved, full- 
branched maple trees. 
These sociable branches w’ere most friend­ 
ly at the nursery windows and the windows 
of my work-room on the third story.. The 
work-room was called the ‘‘den,” and it was 
a very pretty room, and its windows looked 
In the most fam iliar m anner into, the very 
nests of the bird families who built in the 
bops of the two trees. 
I used to hold my pen still to listen and 
watch. I was always listening^ and watcm 


finish and polish is given by sprinkling fine 
sand in the tube and drawing a leathern 
thong saw fashion, back and forth, until a 
perfect bore is produced. Some tribes use a 
peculiar species of bamboo, very straight 
and l i g h t , bnt i m p e r f e c t , because it bas 
what gunsmiths call a "choko bore;” that 
is, one that tapers. 
This done, the two halve* are trimmed 
down, 
tapering externally 
toward the 
muzzle, fitted with a conical wooden mouth­ 
piece, wound from end to end with strips of 
split rattan or the climbing palm,and rubbed 
with the black wax of the Me Ii pen a bee. A 
good workman can make a blow-gun 
in two days, which is doing wonder­ 
fully, considering the tools at his dis­ 
posal, and he can sell the finished product 
of his skill for about $2. 
The arrows are IO to 12 inches long, made 
from tho stems of palm leaves dried, sharp­ 
ened and notched at one end, so as to break 
off in the wound. At tho other end is a con­ 
ical hall or wad of fibres from the silk-cot- 
ton tree (Eriodendron Samauma) of a size to 
closely fit. the baso of the blow-gun, tha t is, 
about half an inch in diameter, so that it 
leaves the muzzle with a gentle pop, like a 
cork from a bottle. 
With such an outfit an expert native will 
bring down game at an extremo range of 
about 180 feet, hut it is the poison that does 
it, not the force of the missile. In the draw 


BORNEO WARRIOR. 


ing are shown the blow-gun, the thimble­ 
shaped quiver, and an arrow, the latter 
somewhat enlarged for the sake of clear­ 
ness. The quiver is worn attached to a belt 
slung over the shoulder 
Now, havnfg inspected the blow-gun of 
equatorial America, let us fly duo east or 
west—it makes little difference which— 
12,000 miles or so and alight among the 
Dyaks of Borneo. If our coming is unex­ 
pected we may be saluted with a familiar 
pop, but it comes from a spear-headed siirn- 
p:tan. not a zarabatana, and if the arrow 
does not do its work the owner w ill probab­ 
ly follow up the attack with his spear, and 
ii lie is on a sure-enough hunting trip he 
will probably in t off our heads and carry 
them home to add to the collection of simi­ 
lar bric-a-brac suspended from the rafters of 
his house. 
Tho Bornean blow-gun is made from a 
solid stick of ironwood about an inch and a 
half in diameter. The Dyaks are skilful 
metal w orkers and make their own tools, so 
they are able to bore the required hole with 
a long sharpened rod of iron. The sumpitan 
is shorter than its American cousin, rarely 
more then seven feet long, but it is a more 
formidable w eapon for large game, lieing 
provided with an effective spear head. 
Tho arrows are made of bamboo splints 
sharpened, and with a spiral score at the 
end to hold the poison. Instead of a silken 
wad, a conical bit of pith is stuck upon the 
feather end of the shaft. Arrows and w ads are 
carried separately, and the wads are affixed 
only when wanted. Of the two arrows 
shown, the one with the barbed head is for 
large game or for war. It may have lieen 
such a one that killed Com. Goodeuough, 
R. N., a few’ years ago. 
The extreme range of the sumpitan is 
given at 160 feet, rather less than that of 
the South American weapon. The Dyak 
artisan, by the way, in finishing his work, 
uses for sand-paper tho dried leaves of the 
Daun Amulas, a tree of the Malay peninsula, 
which has a gritty under surface and gives 
a good polish. 
So much for the weapons. Now for the 
wonderful poison, urari of America, dyaksch 
of Borneo. 
Among tile Xeberos and the Ticunas 
of the imper Amazon, as among the Dyaks 
of the Bornean jungles, the secret of its 
manufacture is preserved. 
Iii both lands 
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nicotine and strychnine are among tho in­ 
gredients, and that is about all that chemis­ 
try lins thus far been able to learn. Its 
certain antidote is salt, one of sugar being 
also one, but of less potency. Its instant 
effect, hypodermically injected, as with a 
blow-gun arrow, is to paralyze the voluntary 
muscles, while breathing and the action of 
the heart continue. In small animals death 
quickly follows a slight wound. Man and 
the larger animals may recover, unless the 
amount of injected poison is considerable. 
A victim’s life may generally be saved by 
keeping the mouth, or in case of birds, the 
bill, filled with salt or sugar until the effect 
passes, and those are the antidotes used in 
both these widely separated lands. 
In civilized countries the blow-gun is 
merely a toy, but sportsmen and naturalists 
might well use it instead of the noisy and 
destructive firearms that disturb tile quiet 
of the woods and warn all game within 
hearing. 
It is a far more sportsmanlike 
weapon than the shotgun, that scatters its 
leaden pellets over a yard or two of surface. 
The appliances of, skilled mechanics might* 
easily furnish a' light tube with steel- 
pointed arrows that would prove effective, 
even without the 
deadly urari 
poison, 
against such pests as rats, English spar­ 
rows, and the like, to whose natural in­ 
crease there seems to be no reasonable limit. 


SOME FAMOUS RIDDLES. 


riddle of the year being an example of his 
skill in that line: "There is a father with 
twice six sons. These sons have 30 daugh­ 
ters apiece, parti-colored, having one cheek 
white and the other black,, who never see 
each other’s face, or live above 24 hours.” 
This is not very witty, but what m edieval 
enigma is? 
, 
The riddle was much cultivated in the 
middle ages. An old book entitled “De­ 
mands Joyous.” but which we should term 
amusing questions, was printed by Wynken 
de Worde, the second export printer, in 
1611. From this book, of which there is 
said to be but one copy extant, we cull a few 
"Demands.” 
"Who were the persons who once made 
all, sold all, bought all and lost, all?” An­ 
swer—”A smith made an awl, and sold it to 
a shoemaker, who lost it.” 
“W hat is the "Worst bestowed charity that 
we can give?” Answer—“Alms to a blind 
man, for he would be glad to see the person 
hanged who gave it to him.” 
“W hat is that that never freezeth?” 
Answer—Boiling water. 
“W hat man gettetli hislivingbackw ard?” 
Answer—The rope-maker. 
The Reformation put a stop to riddle 
making for a while, bnt in the 17th century 
it revived again, and in France it soon 
rivalled in popularity the chanson and 
madrigal. 
In some old ballads the hero’s chance of 
winning his beloved is made to turn on his 
power of solving certain riddles. In an old 
edition of "Halliwell’s Popular Rhymes” is 
found this quaint song: 
I have a true lover over the sea, 
Faria me tllxi me dominie. 
He must send me love-tokens, one, two and three, 
W ith ii rotrum , potrum, trum petorum , 
Parla me dlxl me dominie. 


He must send me a book th at none can read, 
Maria me dixl me dominie; 
He must, send me a web without, any thread; 
He must send me a cherry without any atone; 
He m ust send tne a bird without any bone. 


How can there be I look th at none can read? 
How can there be wet) without any thread? 
How can there be cherry w ithout any stone? 
How can there be bird w ithout any bone? 


When the book’* unw ritten none can read; 
When the iveli’s in the fleece it has no th read; 
IV hen the cherry’* In the blossom It has no stone; 
When the bird’s in the egg it has no bone. 
Here is a pretty riddle by Schiller, the 
great Gorman poet: 
A bridge weaves Its arch w ith pearls 
High over the tranquil sea; 
In a moment It unfurls 
Its span, unbounded, free. 
nA* tallest shljis with swelling sail 
May pass ’neath its arch with ease; 
It carries no burden, ’tis too frail, 
And when you approach It flees. 
YVlth the flood it comes, with the rain It goes, 
And w hat It is made of nobody knows. 
Answer—The rainbow. 
Coming down to the present century we 
find that some of our most learned men 
have not disdained to occupy a leisure hour 
in constructing riddles full of ingenuity, 
fertile in ideas, and graceful in language. 
One of the brightest is by Lord M acaulay: 
Cat oft my head, and singular I am ; 
Cut off my tall, and plural I appear; 
Cut off my head and tail, and wondrous feat, 
Although my middle’s left there’s nothing there. 
IV hat Is my head cutoff? a sounding sea, 
What is my tail cut off ? a rushing river. 
And In their mighty depths I fearless piny, 
Parent, of sweetest sounds, though mute forever. 
In "Notes and Queries” for 1872 may be 
found this rhymed solution; 
0 I), m ust surely od be, 
And he that is odd Is a singular man. 
C. O. will assuredly show, 
The plural if anything can. 
Minus “ C” and “ D,” alas, woe Is me, 
1 am naught to the wise or the fool, 
So if ‘JO were here and two disappear, 
I ’ve naught, as I learned at my school, 
And “ C” to the ear may bring vejy clear 
The sound of the ocean’s main, 
YVhllc the “ Dee” can transport to a northern 
Or remove to a flat YVelsh plain. 
In the Northern sea, I love best to be, 
And to play In its mighty wave, 
But I’m sometimes found, with my sweetest sound, 
In the Northern Dee to lave. 
If this long explanation should give you vexation, 
Y'et I pray you spare the rod. 
You may boil me or fry me, 
Then dish me and try me, 
Ah! you’ll eat me, I am but a cod, 
* 
A riddle ascribed to Canning, where, by 
the addition of a letter, the word “cares” is 
changed into one of the sweetest words in 
the English language, is very fine. It runs 
as follows: 
A word there is of plural number, 
Foe to ease and tranquil slumber, 
Any other word you take, 
And add “ a ” ’twill plural make. 
Rut if yon ndd an "s” to this, 
So strange the metamorphosis, 
Plural is plural now no more 
And sweet w hat bitter was before. 
Could we imagine the stately Charles 
James Fox indulging in riddle-making? 
Yet here is one of which lie is the author, 
and which has long been included in Mother 
Goose’s rhymes: 
Form ed long ago, yet made today, 
Employed while others sleep— 
YVhat none would like to give away, 
And none would like to keep. 
Yon arose from the answer this morning! 
And Letitia Barbauld! Fancy her sitting 
down gravely to proimund enigmas. Site 
did, however, and very cleverly, too, as seen 
by Hie following, on a river: 
I always murmur,, yet I never weep, 
I always lie in bed, but never sleep, 
My mouth is wide and larger than my head, 
And much disgorges, though 'tis never fed. 
I hav e no legs or feet,, yet swiftly run, 
And the more falls I get move faster on. 
Another hardly less clever, also in 
letter, is by Lord Byron, 
first mid last stanzas: 
We quote only the 


glimpse 


without a flaw when laid together. To do 
this with a carpenter’s bench and a jack- 
plane takes a good mechanic. W hat then 
must be the patience and skill of an Indian 
who can do it equally well with the rudest 
appliances. 
Tile next operation is still more delicate. 
A half-round groove must be made in each 
of the fiat faces from end to end. For this 
the Indian artisan uses nature’s tools in the 
shape of the incisor teeth of tile paea or the 
outia, two rat like animals that abound in 
the woods 
Of course each groove must be 
exactly half-round or the bore of the com­ 
pleted zarabatana will not be true 
A final 


Curious Puzzles with W hich Noted Men 
Have Amused Themselves. 


BY ELIZABETH FLINT AV ADE. 
In all ages of the world riddles hare pro­ 
vided amusement for tile ingenious, the 
wise and the witty. 
They are found in all languages, and have 
been and are a source of diversion to all 
classes of people, from the grave philoso­ 
pher in his study to the igerry clown in the 
circus, w’hile anciently the guesser of rid­ 
dles was supposed to be gifted. And while 
this play upon words is only a sort of witty 
pastime with us, the riddle once held a far 
higher place. 
After inventing it, men 
began to make it into a kind of game. Bets 
were made on the answer, and sides chosen, 
each side backing its champion, and it is re­ 
lated that King Solomon once won a large 
sum of money for his superior wit in guess­ 
ing riddles. 
The. oldest riddle on record, with which 
no doubt every one is familiar, may be 
found in the book of Judges, chapter 14, 
verses 14-18. 
'Die riddle propounded by the fabled 
sphinx to the people of Thebes is probably 
the most celebrated in the long lisjt of philo­ 
sophical riddles, the solution of which won 
for (Edipiis (son of Laius, king of Thebes) a 
kingdom. 
“W hat is that which goes on four legs in 
the morning, two in the daytime, and in 
the evening on three?” 
The answer is "man,” who creeps in in­ 
fancy, walks erect in maturity, and in old 
age uses a staff. 
The Germans ask, “W hat can go in the 
face ol the sun, and yet leave no shadow?” 
Answer, "the wind.” 
The African puts it in this way: “What 
flies forever and never rests?” and the Per­ 
sian says, "W hat is wingless and legless, yet 
flies fast, and is never imprisoned?” 
Cleobulus, one of the “seven wise, men of 
Greece,” was a famous riddle maker, his 


letters that one finds quaint and curious 
things, though I imagine the fireplace 
would be the last place one would think of 
looking for riddles, hut over the mantel­ 
piece of an old, old inn in Lincolnshire, 
Eng., may be found this droll quiz: 
A man w ithout eyes sa w plum s on a tree. 
Neither took Diam* or left plains. Pray how can 
that be? 
The answer just below is of later date 
than the enigma, as shown by the wording: 
The man hadn't eyes, but he had just one eye, 
With which on the tree two plums lie contd spy; 
He neither took plums, nor plums did he leave. 
Rut took one and left one, as we may conceive. 
One should not forget Tom Hood’s "Ex­ 
cursions Into Puzzledom,” so full of whim­ 
sical rhymes and jolly jokes, such as only 
Tom Hood could write, lint with which the 
youth of the present day are not quite as fa­ 
miliar as the youth of a generation ago. 
The funny illustrations winch accompany 
the puzzles are not the least amusing fea­ 
tures of tho book. Tom Hood, too, is tile 
only “man of letters” whom we find making 
puzzles for a livelihood. 


FIGHTING ON A HIGH TOWER. 


Two 
Workmen 
Battling 
Desperately 


Nearly IOO Feet from the G round- 


Thrilling Story of a Duel in the Air. 


(Peoria Herald.] 
Two npen fighting in midair. This was 
tho terrible scene enacted a few days since 
on a massive iron tower being erected by 
the water works company. 
"When com­ 
pleted this tower will he 120 feet high. The 
tower had reached the height of OO feet 
and twogangs of riveters were at work with 
their heaters and their holdcrs-on. 
The latter work on the inside of tho 
tower, while the men who hammer the 
rivets to a head work on the frail scaffold 
on the outside. To the beholder who stands 
on tile solid earth* this outside scaffold 
seems to he as thin, as frail, and as delicate 
as a spider’s web. 
There it winds around the tall, black iron 
tower, frail below and dwindling away in 
the upward distance 
into nothingness. 
Ninety feet from the ground and on tins 
frail scaffold the other morning two rivet­ 
ers were working, and from some unac­ 
countable cause became involved in an al­ 
tercation. 
Bessemer steel is hard, but it is not harder 
than the hearts of infuriated men. Iron 
rivets, awaiting the touch of the hammer, 
are hot, hut they are not hotter than the in­ 
flamed passions of the sons of Adam. 'Die 
riveters in question came with the water 
works company from Syracuse, N. Y. One 
was Mique, the other Dennice. Each man 
swung a seven-pound hammer. 
Mique made a mislick and si ruck Dennice 
on the hand. Maddened with the sudden 
pain. Dennice became at once a demon 
and swung his hummer full and fair at the 
head of Mique. Had the Iron head of the 
hammer crushed iii those locks a mangled 
and lifeless and half-headless corpse would 
have toppled down to the solid earth, 90 
feet below. Mique, however, tiirew up his 
hammer in a defensive way and parried the 
blow. 
Again the hammer of Dennice swung and 
again it was parried, but as its head car­ 
romed on Hie steel bend of Mique’s defen­ 
sive ham m er.it shot off on a tangent like a 
glancing arrow that strikes a tree, aud 
Knocked 
away 
one 
of the 
supports 
of the scaffold. 
There was a sicken­ 
ing, cracking sound as the frail upright 
was knocked away from the braces, and 
down went the ends of two planks, com­ 
prising one section of the scaffold. Mique, 
who had been retreating from before the 
fierce advances o f Dennice. was on a finn 
footing, but Dennice was compelled to make 
a giant spring to save himself. In the ter­ 
ror of the moment he leaped almost to the 
very shoulders of the affrighted Mique. and 
knocked him down backward, falling on top 
of him. 
The force of the concussion was 
such that both men rolled to the edge of the 
scaffold, and over went Dennice. 
Instinctively and in the desperation of the 
moment he caught one heel in tho upright 
immediately behind him and threw his left 
arm around the neck of M que. There he 
hung on the edge of the scaffold, suspended 
by only one heel and wrist, while lielow 
him—nearly IOO feet helow—was a row of 
iron pipes and plates of steel. To fall was 
to be dashed U> pieces. 
To fall on tile pipes was to break arms and 
legs and back. Lofall on the curved and 
upturned edges of the plates was to be cut 
into huge and ghastly slices. 
The man’s hand trembled and his hammer 
dropped from his nerveless grasp. It went 
swiftly downward, hit a projection in a scaf­ 
fold, hounded off, and striking a 16-inch 
>ipe, broke it iii two as cleverly and as 
keenly as if it had been split with a knife. 
The hand swung over and grasped Mique 
around the loins with an awful tenacity, 
and there the men struggled on the awful 
verge of the scaffold. 
Dennice had almost managed to swing his 
weight 
on the scaffold when 
Mique’s 
hickory shirt ripped, and hack tile man 
went into space, this time losing tho pur­ 
chase of his heel and swinging clear over so 
that he held himself only by one arni. and 
hung suspended upright in the air. Mique 
managed to thrust the toes of his left foot 
between the two narrow planks that con­ 
stituted tho scaffold, and thus acquired a 
leverage. 
Throwing over the other shoulder, by a 
strong and almost miraculous movement. 
he swung the suspended body of Dennice 
back to the platform and dashed his face 
against the tower. There they lay, motion­ 
less and still, and when their companions 
reached them they found that botli had 
fainted dead away. 'Die awful duel had 
lasted less than 40 seconds, h u t- there is 
none on record that can compete with it. 
Ten minutes later Dennice and Mique 
were hammering away as merrily as before. 


EGGS HATCHED BY A VOLCANO. 


I ain not In youth, nor In manhood or age, 
Rut In Infancy ever nm known, 
I’m a stranger alike to the fool and the sage, 
And though I’m distinguished on history's page, 
J always am greatest alone. 
Though disease may possess me, and siokness and 
pain, 
I am never In sorrow o r gloom. 
Though in wit and In wtsdom I equally reign, 
I'm the heart of all sin. and have long lived in vain, 
Y’et I ne’er shall be Sound in the tomb. 
Mark Lemon, an English humorist, and 
former editor of Flinch, was fond of making 
charades which were both bright and witty, 
as witness this on a “barrow” : 
Old Charlie Hrown, who a big rogue was reckoned, 
YV,* brought up at my first, for m aking my second. 
He v a t fined,,find because he no money could pay, 
Had to work with my whole on the Queen’s high­ 
way. 
An amusing enigma much talked of at 
Oxford a number of years ago, is said to 
have been written by Archbishop Whately, 
who offered £50 to any one who conia 
guess it: 
YVhen from the A rk’s capacious round, 
The world came forth in pairs. 
YVho was it that first heard the sound 
Of boots upon tho stairs? 
Many attempts were made to solve this. 
These three solutions, though disagreeing 
in result, show much cleverness and wit. 
The first suggests that the “sound of boots 
upon the stairs” was first audible to him 
who drove the kine and heard their “high- 
lows” as they emerged from the ark. 
Number two says that: 


When from the ark's capacious round, 
The world came forth in pairs, 
The “c a lf” was first to hear the sound 
Of boots upon tile stairs. 
While Number Th rho asserts that: 
To him who cons the m atter o'er 
A little thought reveals, 
He heard it first who w ent before— 
A pair of soles aud (h)ecls? 
What say you, my bright-eyed lassie? or 
you, my quick-witted laddie? Can you give 
a better solution still? 
A search through old letters has often re­ 
vealed many a curious riddle. Evidently 
the writers thought it added zest to their 
letters to puzzle the recipients. 
Among the correspondence of the Rev. 
John Newton, an English divine, was found 
a letter from Cowper, the poet, bearing date 
July 30,1780. The contents show that: 


A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the l>est of men. 
I am just two and two, I ain w arm , I am cold, 
And the parent of num bers th at cannot be told; 
I ain lawful, unlaw ful, a duty, a fault; 
I am often sold dear— goodfornothing when bought; 
An extraordinary boon and a matter-of-course, 
And yielded with pleasure when taken by force. 
’Tis a kiss. 
Horace Walpole, in a letter to Lady Ossory, 
writes: ’ I send you a very old riddle, but if 
you never saw It you will like it and revere 
the riddle-snaker, whicli was one Sir Isaac 
Newton, a star-gazer and conjurer: 
Four people sat down to a table lo play; 
They played all that night, and parted next day. 
Could you think when you’re told th at as they all 
set 
No oilier played with the'ti, nor wa# there a be’? 
Yet when they rose up each was w inner one guinea, 
Tho’ none of them lost the am ount of a penay. 
Walpole could not guess It, but Lady 
Ossory did, and sent him this answer: 
Four merry fiddlers played all night 
To many a dancing ninny, 
And the next morning yrent away, 
And each received ii guinea. 
It is not altogether in old manuscripts and 


How the Sea Gulls Utilize the W arm 
Sides of Bogoslov’s Crater. 
(San Francisco Chronicle.] 
From the region of ice and snow, and of 
poachers aud smugglers, the cutter Rush 
came yesterday. Her half-dozen guns were 
in prime condition, not having been fired 
on the trip, and her hold was not laden 
with the spoils of seizure. Blit she brought 
interesting news. 
The most interesting result of the trip of 
the Rush was a visit paid by the officers to 
Bogoslov island, where is the famous vol­ 
cano of that name. In conversation with 
one of the officers an interesting resume was 
obtained of the discoveries and data gleaned 
by the visit. Bogoslov is GO miles west 
southwest of (Junaluska. It originally con­ 
sisted of one island with two craters, one of 
which first sprang into activity in 1792. 
Last winter the island was the scene of a 
strange convulsion of nature. 
The second 
crater, now known as New Bogoslov,became 
active. 
In some powerful convulsion the 
sandspit whi Ii had connected the two parts 
of the island was submerged and o n er rater 
was separated from the other by several 
fathoms of water. 
It is thought that during this convulsion 
changes occurred iii New Bogoslov below 
the water line; that fissures were opened, 
through which volumes of water made their 
way into the caldron within. This accounts 
for tile immense quantities of steam which 
the officers of the Rush saw escaping from 
the crater at a distance of fully GO miles. 
Of the two craters, Nev/ Bogoslov offered 
the most interesting field of study to the 
officers of the Rush. 
They ascertained the 
crater to be only 200 feet above the sea 
level. The peak had disappeared in the 
gaping hole. Along the sides of the volcano 
large deposits of lava, pumice, ashes a" J 
volcano rock were seen. 
From fissures oil the level earth springs of 
boiling sulphur arose to heights of from 
7 to IO feet. The officers planned an ascent 
to the crater—a hazardous feat which could 
only be attempted when a favorable wind 
carried the silting volumes of sulphurous 
steam in a single direction. When near the 
mouth of the crater the footfalls of the offi­ 
cers were echoed within the volcano. 
On peeping over the edge of the month an 
impressive sight was witnessed. Steam in 
endless quantities rushed up from unknown 
depths and rumbling, bubbling noises, like 
that of thunder, were heard. The air was 
impregnated with sulphur and near the 
crater one could breathe only with difficulty. 
One of the most novel discoveries in con­ 
nection with the ascent was that the ocean 
birds used the volcano island as a natural 
incubator for their young. Thousands of 
fulls flew away at the approach of the Rush. 
hey left behind them, along the sides of 
the volcano, eggs in all stages of develop­ 
ment. 
________________ 


A Successful Counterfeit. 
[November Century.] 
Our rations while in Richmond we esti­ 
mated at two to four ounces of beef mid six 
to eight ounces of good wheat bread. To 
supplement this we made counterfeit green­ 
backs, which we were sometime i able to 
pass on unsuspecting guards. Once by cut­ 
ting out Hie figures from a 10-cent scrip, and 
with a little blood gluing tlflfe over the figure 
one in a dollar greenback, myself and three 
comrades bought with this bogus $10 bill 
90 loaves of good bread, aud it wits tile only 
time while I was in the Confederacy that I 
made a full meal. 


A SERMON BY BARNUM. 


He Tells How Man May Live 
a Happy Life. 


The Great Showman’s Own Career a 


Good Illustration of His Ideas. 


Over 80 Years of Age, These Are, He 


Says, His Happiest Days. 


Silvery Clouds Are Only Plated. 
(Atchison Globe.] 
When a man is old enough to see tile 
beauty in a moonlight night he is just about 
old enough to get the rheumatism if he 
stays out in one. 


But It Bursts the Kitchen Stove. 
[Puck.] 
Oil calms the troubled waters. 


To the question "Is life worth living?" 
the answer of the wit, “That depends upon 
the liver,” is pretty good and pretty bad. 
Each meaning of this neatly turned saying 
includes truth. By the "liver” one may 
mean the particular bodily organ so named, 
making it stand for the general physical 
condition. Undoubtedly a sound body does 
go far to make life worth living. 
I have had, and for one of my age still 
have, a strong and vigorous body, and to 
this I give much credit for my life’s happi­ 
ness and success. It is a thing of the utmost 
importance to boY's and girls who would l»e 
glad for their lives to loam and obey the 
laws of breathing, eating, drinking, bath­ 
ing, clothing and exercise. It is of vital 
importance further that they abhor alco­ 
holic stimulants, tobacco and narcotics. 
I cannot say, however, that a sound body 
is an alwolute necessity if life is to be worth 
living. Many a man whom no army nor 
navy doctor nor life Insurance examiner 
would pass has yet lived a* life which all 
who knew him counted abundantly worth 
the living. 
On the other hand, some people w ith very 
sound bodies have had dwarfed souls, and 
have been pugilists or sensualists or un­ 
charitable and dishonest, so that no right­ 
minded man reckoned their lives worth 
living. 
A sound body is much—it is worth all it 
costs to build it; but a sound mind is more. 
So that the answer to the question does not 
all depend on tile "liver,” using that term 
to mean a sound body. 
U sin g th e W ord “ L iver” 
in the other sense, as the person living, it is 
only true in part that he makes Dis own 
life. 
No man makes his temperament nor dis­ 
position ; he does not choose the stream of 
tendency behind him, the epoch he lives in, 
nor most of his environments. Tile "liver” 
can mako a fight against these if they arc 
adverse, but a great many things do not at 
all depend upon tho “liver.” Elsie Venner 
was born marked with a serpent nature. 
That she was so born did not in any sense 
depend upon lier. Dare one face the ques­ 
tion whether lite is worth living to earth’s 
Elsie Verniers? 
Taking into account only this world, I 
think some lives are worth living and some 
are not. Suicides have been numerous in 
every age. These evidently conclude the 
answer to our question is a negative. Most 
people have hours of ennui or nameless un­ 
rest, when, for those hours at least, life is a 
hopeless load. 
Buddha has millions of 
followers who believe that the best thing 
possible is Nirvana, or practical annihila­ 
tion. Mrs. Browning thought the best thing 
God could do for His beloved was to give 
them sleep, which seems in lier poem to be 
Nirvana. The life of a Chinese coolie, a 
Japanese 
jinrikisha 
man, 
a 
peasant 
life in A rthur’s England or 
a slave’s 
life 
in 
any 
age, 
a 
Siberian 
exile 
banished unto death, an hereditary drunk­ 
ard, thief, or hypochondriac, a bearer of an 
incurable disease or a nature perverted by 
ancestral sins, a person not balanced enough 
to earn a living without ceaseless toil of the 
lowest kind—from the standpoint of this 
world only, one would say none of these 
lives are worth living. Yet we often get 
proofs that these lives, seeming to us so 
hard, are held by their possessors as worth 
the living. Sonic poor old, half-starved, 
bedridden woman may yet have such a 
sweet, contented Christian disposition and 
hope that she is 
H appier T itan a S in fu l Sian 
can bo in the soundest body or with the 
most abundant wealth. Each back is fitted 
for its own burden. 
Perhaps no man can tell if life be worth 
living for any other than himself. No per­ 
son know s another's life thoroughly enough 
to give him sufficient data for a conclusion. 
My own life has been worth living to me. 
I have known poverty, but the days when I 
was poorest gave a spur to my wits to devise 
ways to conquer poverty, and the intense 
activity made those days worth living. I 
have made and lost several fortunes. Some­ 
body said if they had all knowledge in 
their 
hands, 
they 
would 
let 
it 
go 
that they m ight have tho pleasure of 
pursuing it again. I did not purposely let 
my fortunes go for the pleasure of regaining 
them, but I never lost any sleep when they 
did go, and have intensely enjoyed the 
struggles I have been led into again and 
again. I have seen some severe sic kness 
and have known the pangs of the loss of 
loved ones, but I have not seen the time 
when life was not worth living, and my hist 
days here are my brightest and best. 
My prescriptions to keep lite worth living 
are these: 
Keep up good cheer. I spent three years 
—from 1844 to 1847—in the principal cities 
of Europe with little G en.'lorn Thumb. I 
visited and conversed with most of the 
crowned heads and the nobility. I was in 
constant contact with all sorts of orders of 
distinction. 
During one of my visits to 
Paris tile contents of a .splendid palaco be­ 
longing to a deceased Russian nobleman 
were sold at public auction. 
I n o u g h t all th e G old, 
silver and porcelain table service, sufficient 
for GO guests. Every article was elabor­ 
ately adorned with the nobleman’s coat of 
arms. The English and French nobility, 
who were present in large numbers, pur­ 
chased most of the other articles, but bid on 
none of these things, because they had 
crests of #ieir own. I had learned to feel 
that everybody "who was anybody” should 
have a coat of arms. I did not care what 
mine should be, so I adopted those of the 
deceased Russian nobleman. 
When I arrived home with my treasures I 
hail the same crest painted on my family 
coach, and placed around it a motto read­ 
ing, "Love God and be merry.'’ 
In later years I concluded that any Ameri­ 
can-born citizen could dispense with all 
coats of arms, except such coats as lie wore 
on his arms. So I sold my coacli to a 
Bridgeport public hackman, who drove it 
apout our streets several years, crest, motto 
and all. I still, however, hold strictly to 
the sentiment that we should ail "Love God 
and be merry.” 
Next, keep busy. I have lived a busy 
life. I have never haft time to get, morbid. 
Nothing will make happy surroundings like 
doing good. My recent London trip has 
given me many pleasant days. My friends 
(nought I was orazj to undertake it. and 
reminded me frequently that there was a 
legend in the family that I was 80 years 
old; hut I told them I should go i f my life was 
spared if I knew I should lose $500,000 by 
it. Idleness is tile prolific motlier of discon­ 
tent and vice. 'Die seven devils that came 
into the house when it was empty, swept 
and garnished never could have got iii if 
tile house had been lilied with 
G ood T hou gh t* and B u sy D eeds. 
Again, make others happy around you. 
Do something beside talk and lament others’ 
misfortunes. Reach out and help as many 
as you can. My life lias covered a period in 
which two great philosophies have had 
sway, each of which lins an important bear­ 
ing on our question. Dig doctrine of evolu­ 
tion, since it has sifted from tile savants 
down among the people, has had a great 
effect on the views of life many hold. To 
be shown the scale of being gradually as­ 
cending through an incalculable period of 
time, ami the place any individual lias in it, 
L "likely, on first thought, to make any one 
life insignificant. Ari individual is only an 
atom in a link which holds two generations 
together. 
, 
It is with man as with maple seeds. Na­ 
ture produces millions of maple seeds, but 
in tim struggle for existence tile weakest 
perish and only a few strongest survive: 
and these only tile length of time granted 
to maple trees, when they, too, decay and 
are crowded out by the younger and more 
vigorous growth. So man, as some view 
him. is simply an atom in a great struggle 
for existence, where the weakest perish and 
the fittest survive, until they by age or sick­ 
ness become themselves the weakest, and 
are crowded out. If this is true, is life 
worth living? 
Many arguments are made to prove that 
this lite. with no personal immortality be­ 
hind it, is worth living. Itis so to tile few 
fittest so long as they are fittest. It is not so 
to the swarming millions. In earlier days, 
when I was able to hold my own in life 
against the world, every day was worth liv­ 
ing, leaving out of account 
A ny Q uestion of a F uture. 
Now, when I am leaving life’s hardest 


struggles and triumphs to younger men and 
am an old man, how is it? Am/I about to 
drop out of existence, having fulfilled my 
mission as a temporary atom in.a temporal y 
link between two generations? If I am, I 
will get all tile good I can out of these last 
days as they pass, bnt yet they are edged 
with sadness and tinged with blackest dark- 


This evolution philosophy, which pats 
man on a par with maple seeds, is good 
cheer itself copipared with the other phil­ 
osophy of life I will name. The philosophy 
instilled into me as a child was relentless 
indeed. It would not let a man die uke a 
maple seed if lie was untittest. It miracu­ 
lously kept him alive endlessly to torment 
him because he was elected to be unfit test. 
No! a thousand times no! life is not worth 
living if this philosophy is true, Not In tho 
old philosophy of my boyhood nor in the 
later materialistic evolution of my man­ 
hood is there any affirmative answer to our 
question possible. 
The most favored of 
m ankind, by shutting their eyes to these 
teachings and refusing to think or feel, 
may snatch hours here and there which 
pass for joy: but to think is madness? and to 
feel is death. 
I T h an k H eaven , 
since my 2<Ytli year I have never been en­ 
slaved by either of these awful philosophies. 
My philosophy is Theistic evolution or 
Christian evolution. There is an evolution 
of man as a race from lowest savagery to 
divinest brotherhood. God is working this 
out. This is a doctrine of hope and good 
cheer, and makes the life of the race worth 
living. There is also an evolution of every 
individual from the beginning of his tieing 
to tile perfected man. Tho person does not 
go hack to dust. I am not about to ho 
crowded off. I am going on to lamer fields 
and nobler effort. This philosophy makes 
compensation possible. .Justice will bedene 
to every one. 
There is a cheer and a hope for the least 
of us. 
To every Elsie Venner horn wit h ser­ 
pent taint, tt> every man heavily weighted 
in life’s struggle, to every toiler and suf­ 
ferer, to every weakest one, there is time to 
reap the ripened fruit of such painful sow­ 
ing. There is time for a just God to work 
out compensation for each one. With Him 
no bruised reed is broken, no smouldering 
spark is quenched. 
lf I ani right, life is wortli living for you, 
kind reader, for me, for every son of Adam. 
P. T. B a r n u m . 
[Copyright, 1890, by tie’ Rok Syndicate Press, New 
York.] 


FIRST FALL DEMONSTRATION 


At the Boston 
Cooking 
School—Miss 


Maynard 
Serves 
Chicken 
with 


T ruffles. 
The first demonstration lesson for the 
season was given at tho Boston Cooking 
school Wednesday. 
Despite the Scotch 
mist a largo audience greeted the principal 
o f the school, Miss Maynard, when she took 
her place before the class and began to un 
fold the mysteries of good l ooking, which 
in her hands seems the simplest of arts. 
Among the interesting announcements for 
tho ensuing season is that of the formation 
of a Friday evening class for cooks in which 
nice plain cooking will be taught for tile 
sum of 26 cents ail evening. The first course 
of six lessons will begin in about two weeks. 
Tile menu this morning included the fol­ 
lowing practicable dishes: Chicken soup, 
baA’d halibut, oyster sauce, chicken a la 
royale, hashed potatoes au gratin, tomatoes 
a la creme, fruit trifle. 
C H itk c ii Stoup. 
Fry I tablespoonful each of chopped onion, turnip, 
carrot and celery and I teaspoonful parsley In 2 
tablespoonsful butter 6 minutes; add 2 tablespoons­ 
ful com starch anil pour on slowly I quart chicken 
stock; cook 30 minutes, strain, add I tqagpoonf.il 
salt, I sal ta poo n pepper, I cup cream and one jup 
chicken m eat cu t into dice. 
First prepare the vegetables. 
A “table­ 
spoonful” (loos not mean all that can be 
taken upon a tablespoon. 
Measure the 
spoon merely rounding full. Frying the 
vegetables gives a much better flavor. Do 
not let the butter brown in tile process, as 
that colors the soup. 
Salt pork fried out is a very good thing for 
frying, but butter is generally thought to be 
nicer. 'Die trouble is that batter burqs 
easily; this can he remedied by melting it 
and pouring off the oil from the salt that 
settles. It is tile salt in butter that makes it 
burn. Two heaping tablespoonfuls of flour 
can be used in place of til© corn starch. 
A little celery salt is an addition to tile 
flavor of chicken soap when the vegetable 
celery is not used. 
A little parsley looks pretty in this soup, 
which must not boil, as there is danger of 
its curdling because of the milk in it. 
B aked H alib u t. 
Scald a piece of halibut weigh I hr 4 or 5 pounds. 
Scrape the black skin. 
YVash, wipe and rub with 
salt, pepper. P u t it on a sheet in a baking pan. Pour 
milk over it until Va tach deep. 
Rake I hour, bast­ 
ing often with the milk. Remove the skip and serve 
with oyster sauce. 
Let the fish stand in boiling water for IO 
minutes, after which tile skin will come off 
easily. The best thing to bake fish on is a 
regular fish sheet made of wrought iroq, 
made to order to fit the baking pan. It is 
best made with wire handles. This enables 
tim cook to remove the fish to the platter 
without breaking the fish. 
Bake in a hot oven. 
Basting with milk gives a nice flavor to 
the fish, which is nicer cooked in this way 
than it is when boiled. 
For baking select a slice of halibut belofv 
the middle. Above the middle the fish is 
fatter and there is more bone. 
O yster Sauce. 
W ash I ptut oysters, (Irain, boll arid skim the 
liquor, add the oysters and cook until their edges 
cm l. 
Melt Va cup butter, add 2 tablespoonfuls 
flour and pour on slowly I cup chicken stock and 
the oysters and their liquor, add I tablespoonfill 
lemon juice, I teaspoonful salt and I saltspoonful 
pepper. 
Ordinary drawn butter can be used for 
this sauce. 
Put oysters in a wire strainer, and pour 
water over them to wash. 
, 
Serve with fish. 
* 
C hicken a la R oyale. 
Season cooked chicken with salt and pepper and 
roll In flour. Brown slighily in bulter. 
Serve with 
a sauce made by melting J tablespoons butter, add 
2 tablespoon* flour and pour on slowly 3 onps 
chicken stock, add Va hay leaf, I spoon celery salt 
and I teaspoon chopped parsley. 
Roil 20 minutes. 
Strain. Add 2 truffles abd 0 mushrooms chopped. 
Cook IO minutes. Add the yolks of two raw eggs 
and juice of Vs lemon. Serve with fried bread. 
Use the best parts of tile chicken. This 
dish is something like a fricassee. 
The sauce giver, above is rich, hut a 
plainer one can be used. 
Truffles are expensive, a small box costing 
GO 
cents, 
but 
they give a 
delicious 
flavor, 
and 
a 
small 
box 
lasts 
a 
long time. 
They will keep perfectly 
well after the can is once opened by pour­ 
ing melted butter over those that are to lie 
kent. When wanted again, melt tile butter 
and take out those that are needed. 
The bread can be cut in any shape de­ 
sired. Fry in a wire basket in hot fat to a 
nice brown color. 
Do not cut the mushrooms too fine. 


I LOVED MY HOM E T H E 
BEST. 


Ah, dear New England, wherein lies the spell 
That draw s mn ever back again to thee? 
Is it thy streams that flow through wooded dell— 
Or gleaming strand engirdled by the sea? 
Is it the calm of verdant wood and hill 
That causes all this longing in my breast, 
Or is It that no other place can till 
His heart, who loves his native land the best? 


I’ve w andered far, my fevered heart to calm, 
In other lands, ’mid joyous scenes and fair; 
I’ve dallied neath the orange and the palm. 
And breathed the sweet magnolia’s perfum e rare; 
Yet when those distant scenes that seemed so sweet 
I’d gained, my heart still throbbed with sad unrest 
And home again I’ve turned my weary feet 
To sees the home and friends I loved the best. 


I ’ve climbed the w inding path on m ountain side 
To ga/.e upon earth’s glories from tile skies. 
Y'et still my heart surged as the ocean’s tide— 
Unhidden tears suffused my aching eyes, 
The moon’s soft splendor breaking o’er the sea 
Where Southern twilight gooUied-the world to rest 
Brought never peace or solace unto me. 
For oh, I loved my own dear home the best. 
Islington, J la s s . 
E m il e PICKHARDT. 
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Gold Used in Jew elry. 
[G entlem an’s Magazine.] 
Large quantities of gold are every year 
used for ornamental purposes in the m anu­ 
facture of plate and jewelry. The wealthier 
a country grows tho greater is the demand 
for these articles of adornment, and until 
more gold is imported tile less there re­ 
mains for monetary purposes as bullion or 
coin. 
Some years iuro Mr. Giffen cstiuuVted that 
in England alone £60,000,000 worth of gold 
existed in the shape of plate, jewelry and 
ornaments, and about one-half Die total 
production of silver is said to Im user} in 
ails and manufactures. 
The amount of 
gold in this country for monetary purposes 
tho same liigli authority estimates at £G0,- 
000,000. 
______________________ 


The H and-Organ Man M ust Go. 
(European Edition Her.Td.] 
f 
It appears that a man must not do any- 
tiling in Loudon to obstruct and annoy his 
neighbors,____________ _____ 


N ot a Bad Amusement tor a Hainy 
Night. 
[Cape Cod Item .] 
( 
They were sitting iii the cosy parlor, look­ 
ing unutterable love at each other and sa) - 
ing nothing. 
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E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM. 


PROLOGUE. 


Hwbort Devereux, charged with cowardice and 
itsmlaaed from the British army on the evidence of 
his half-brother. Rupert. I* east off by his lather. 
Herbert** meeting with his sweetheart. 
Th# declaration of love. 
Hngh Arbuthnot, a chivalrous young Englishman, 
with a thirst for military glory, is forbidden by his 
father to enter the service. Why? Therein lies the 
secret. “The boy must be told,” Hugh overhears his 
father aay. The strange meeting. The blow on the. 
mouth. 
Hugh'* father contemplates suicide, but is prevent­ 
ed tty hie eon’s timely arrival. The father's story. 


CHAPTER VI.—C o n tin u e d . 
"Ay, listen. W hen I was not much older 
than yon are. I entered the army.” 
I could not keep back the exclamation 
which rose to my lips. Had I not always 
thought that he had been a soldier? 
"A t my first battle J unwisely deserted 
my post to save the life of the man whom 
we saw on Exmoor last night, and whose 
servant was at the meeting this evening. 
After the fighting was over I was churged 
with running away. 
I thought lightly 
of it, and appealed at once to the man 
whoso life I had saved to come forward 
and olear me. Ho came forward with his 
servant, but, to my horror, they both delib­ 
erately perjured themselves. They swore 
th at they had only seen me running away, 
and I was found guilty-guilty of cowardice 
—was cashiered, ruined, disgraced for life, 
aud. but for your mother, I should have 
killed myself.’1 __ 
The tears were swimming in my eyes, and 
I tightened my grasp upon his arm. 
“rather, why did ne do It?” 
He sprang to his feet, his eyes ablaze with 
fury, and bis voice shaking. 
That be m ight oust urn from my home 
and my father’s heart—the cur—mid take 
my position. We were half-brothers, and I 
was the elder. My father loved me and 
cared little for Rupert. He was jealous. Ah, 
lo an see it all now, and seizod this oppor­ 
tunity of ruining me ana 
forever. He succeeded. 
retting rid of me 
Everyone believed 
me guilty. 
My father turned me out of the 
house, bade me change my name, and for­ 
get that I was a—one of a noble family. 
From tjiat day to this I have never looked 
upon his face or seen my old home. Your 
mother alone believed in me, refused to de­ 
sert me, and but for that I must nave died. 
Oh. God, it has been cruel I” 
Father, you know that I do not believe 
this thing, I cried. 
“Tell me the name of 
the man who has sworn to this wicked lie.” 
‘T h e same as your own and mine. 
Dev­ 
ereux, Rupert Devereux. Curse him! On 
his head ba the sin of this thing if sin there 
beJI Goodby, my boy; goodby, Hugh I” 
He had made a sudden movement to the 
edge of the cliff, and it was only by a 
stupendous effort that I caught hold of him 


"Father, what wonld you do?” I cried. 
“tegrar of him by the waist and 
dragged him back from his perilous position. 
Tnen, with a deep groan, his knees would 
have given way from under him, but that I 
still held him up. He was unconscious. 
For three whole days and nights he was 
only partially conscious. Then he fell into 
a heavy sleep, which the doctor whom we 
summoned assured us was his salvation; 
Sad so it turned out, for on the fourth day 
e recovered consciousness, aud within a 
week he was up, and looked much as usual, 
save for the worn, troubled look in his eyes 
and the deeper lines on his forehead. 


CHAPTER VII. 
AN UNEXPECTED VISIT. 
During the next four years our home had 
been broken up, and we had left Devon­ 
shire forever. My father and mother were 
living abroad at asm all country town in the 
south of France: Marian, my sister, was at 
a boarding school at Weymouth, and I—I 
was articled clerk to a firm of land agents 
and surveyors in Exeter. 
Ope night I was working late in my little 
sitting-room copying some plans, when I 
heard steps on the stairs and tho door was 
quietly opened. 
I looked up in some surprise, for I never 
bad visitors, 
and my landlady 
would 
scarcely have entered without Knocking. 
But when I saw who it was standing on the 
threshold I dropped my compasses and 
sprang up with an eager, welcoming cry. 
‘‘Hugh, my boy I” and our hands were 
locked in a close grasp. Then all of a sud­ 
den the Toy of this unexpected meeting was 
dispelled, and my heart sank cold within 
nae. For from head to foot he was clothed 
in the deepest mourning, and the tears were 
standing rn his hollow eyes. 
“Something has happened!” I exclaimed, 
in a low voice. “Tell me! Mother—” 
"Is dead!” 
"Your mother’s death," he said, in a low 
tone, "has left me free. I shall look to you 
to make a home for Marian, and I shall 
make over to you for that purpose three­ 
quarters of my income. For myself I can 
never live in England. There is one place, 
and one place only, which I could call home, 
and there I cannot go. My life has been for 
along time too sedentary a one to be pleas­ 
ing to me. I am a man of action, and I can 
Bever forget that I was once a soldier. I 
must go where there is fighting.” 
"Let me go with you, father,” I begged, 
"I am sick of this humdrum life, and I can­ 
not bear to think of you going wandering 
input the world by yourself. I can fight, 
m d soon learn the drill.” 
“It is good of you to want to come, Hugh,” 
he said, kindly, “but ifs quite out of the 
question. 
You have your sister to look 
after, and besides,” he added, with a smile, 
"I do not think my career as a soldier of 
fortune will be a long one.” 
"Father, don’t talk like th at!” I cried, 
passionately. “They say that some time or 
other truth will always out. aud I believe 
it! I believe that the day will come when 
your innocence will be made clear!” 
“Little hope of t.hat,” he said, with a deep 
igh. "Two men alone amongst the living 
Know the truth about that day, and, having 
once perjured themselves, they are not 
likely to recant.” 
“And those two are my Uncle Rupert and 
his servant. 
W hat was the servant’s 
name?” 
"John Hilton, the man who was at the 
meeting at Porlock.” my father answered, 
with a shudder at the recollection of that 
terrible night. “There was one other man 
who might have cleared me; but, as fate 
would have it. when I appealed for his evi­ 
dence it was discovered that his name was 
on the missing list. He was either killed or 
taken prisoner.” 
"Who was he?” I asked. 
“Sergt. Fenwick. W ithout doubt he was 
killed, or he would have been delivered 
over to us at the peace. No, unless Rupert 
confesses, and one might as well expect the 
heavens to fall in, I shall die dishonored 
juid nameless,” my father concluded bit- 


"Fathor.” I cried in a low intense tone, 
“have you never felt that you must seek out 
this hound of a brother of yours, and hold 
liim by the throat until he has confessed, or 
until the breath has gone out of his body? 
I should feel like that! I should want to 
stand face to face with him and wring the 
truth from his lying lips.” 
"Aku Hugh, I have felt like that,” ho 
cried, ‘many and many a time. Do you re­ 
member the night when we met him on the 
moor near Dunkerry. If I had been alono 
that night I should have killed him. I 
know I should. It is for that reason that I 
dare not seek him out. If I heard him utter 
that lie again, if I saw in his eyes one gleam 
Of pity for me whose life he had hopelessly 
Wrecked, no power on earth could keep me 
from strangling him, and so I do not seek to 
m eet him. But if chance throws him in my 
way again, wlien we are alone, God have 
mercy on me and him !” 
' Hugh, my boy, goodby, and God bless 
you! Where I am going I cannot tell you, 
for I do not know myself. But I will write, 
and if at any time you have news for me and 
do not know my address, put an advertise­ 
m ent in the Times. Take care of Marian— 
and—and God bless you.” 


He had gone, and save a dull, gnawing 
pain at my heart, and the letter which lay 
on the table before me, there was nothing 
to remind me of his recent presence. 


CHAPTER V n i. 
THE FIEST MOVE. 
I was in London when the idea occurred 
to me, save for which this story might never 
have been written. It was simple enough, 
ana very vague. Nothing more or less than 
to try to procure employment near the 
Devereux estates, which I knew were some­ 
where in Yorkshire. 
My id ca was uo sooner conceived than I 
p u t it into operation. I went to the firm of 
Agents to whom m y employers had given 
me a le tte r of introduction, and inquired 
whether th ey knew of any vacancy in 
Yorkshire, e ith e r in a land agent’s office 
Sr on an estate. One of the clerks ran 
brough a long list, and shook his head. 
"Nothing so far n o rth .’’ he declared, 
sh u ttin g up th e book. "Two or three in 
L eicestershire, if that would do.” 
I shook my h ead , and, thanking him, 
tu rn e d aw ay disappointed. At the door he 
called m e b ack , as th o u g h a su d d e n thought 
h ad Struck him . 
"Just wait one moment, will you?” lie 
said, jumping down from his stool. “There 
was a letter from Yorkshire this morning 
which I haven’t seen yet. I’ll fetch it from 
th e governor’s room , and see what ifs 
about. 
I took J seat, and he vanished into the 
inn fir office. Presently he 
reappeared. 


thing I noticed the postmark of 
"bach 


this letter,” he remarked. “Strikes me ifs 
just what you want. Listen,” and he read 
it out: 
“ 'Devereux Court, Yorkshire. 
“ ‘Col. Sir Francis Devereux 
’ 
"Hullo! w hat’s the m atter with you?” he 
broke off suddenly. 
I mastered myself with a quick effort. 
“I’m 
all 
right,” 
I answered a little 
hoarsely. Ifs a trifle hot in here, that’s all. 
Go oil. 
He began again— 
“ 'Col. Sir Francis Devereux is in want of 
a young man to act under hts present agent 
and collaborate with bim in the manage­ 
ment of bis estate. 
Applicant must have 
some knowledge of farming and surveying, 
and must be a gentleman. Credentials and 
unexceptionable references required. Sal­ 
ary £250 a year and a cottage rent free.’ 
"TIiere. Mr. Arbuthnot; how will that do 
for yon.” 
‘'Nothing could suit me hotter, I exclaimed 
—so eagerly that th© young man looked at 
mo surprised. "To whom nave I to apply?” 
He consulted the letter again. 
"Mr. Benson, solicitor, lh Bedford row, 
has authority to engage you. You had bet­ 
ter go and see him, Ishould thiuk.” 
I thanked him and hurried out. So ner­ 
vous was I lest some one else should precede 
me and secure rite better chance that I 
jumped into a hansom and was driven 
straight to Mr. Benson’s office. There I was 
informed, to my great satisfaction, that Mr. 
Benson was in, and disengaged, and in a 
few' minutes I was shown into his room. 
When I had finished my story he took out 
a bunch of keys from his pocket and care­ 
fully unlocked a small drawer in his desk. 
For a full minute he seemed to be examin­ 
ing something there, glancing up at me 
more than once. Then lie took it and passed 
it across the table to me. 
"Do you recognize that, Mr. Arbuthnot?” 
he asked, quietly. 
Recognize it? 
How could I help it? It 
was a photograph, and the photograph of 
my father. 
The lawyer was sitting with his head rest­ 
ing upon his elbow, and bis eyes fixed upon 
th e pliotograp h. 
"Poor Mr. Herbert—poor Mr. H erbert!” he 
said to himself, in a low tone. 
"Mr. Benson, yon knew ray father. Do 
yon believe that he was a coward?” 
T e lawyer looked up at once. 
" do not.” be said firmly. "I nover did 
am? never w ill.” 
__ 


CHAPTER IV. 
COL. DEVEREUX’* LAND AO ENT. 
T ie next day Marian, who knew nothing 
of r iy lather’s history, and I travelled down 
I to " rorkshire. 
It was dusk when we arrived at the little 
wayside station at which we had been 
directed to alight. Directly I had helped 
Marian out of the carriage ami we stood 
together on the platform, a tall, blaml- 
looking man, dressed in the soberest black, 
rushed up to us and took off his hat. 
"Mr. Arbuthnot?” 
I admitted that his surmise was correct, 
and presumed that he had come from Dev­ 
ereux. 
“Just so. sir. Col. Devereux desired me 
to present his compliments, and if you find 
that the cottage is not yet habitable, rooms 
can be prepared for you at the court. 
Ile then assisted us into a brougham 
drawn by a pair of bays. 
We dashed through a tiny village, and up 
a stef?p hill. 
I could just distinguish the dim outline of 
a low range of hills, and we seemed to he 
approaching a wood. Suddenly the carriage 
came to a halt, hut it was only for a mo­ 
ment. 
A pair of groat iron gates were 
rolled open before us, and we proceeded 
along a smoother road as swiftly as before. 
“Col. Devereux is a very fortunate man,” 
I remarked. 
"Well, he should he, sir,” said our com­ 
panion, "but I doubt whether ho thinks 
himself so. You see, his family ain’t turned 
out exactly well. He married twice, and 
each wife died within two years of her m ar­ 
riage, and. strangely enough, each left him 
a son. Of course, when they gre w up they 
both wanted to be soldiers. They do say, 
sir. that every Devereux for 12 generations 
has been a soldier. A bloodthirsty race they 
must be! 
"But, as I was saying, they both became 
soldiers, and went out together in the same 
regiment for their first campaign. Well, 
they say that one of ’em, Mr. Herbert his 
name was, the elder of the two. and the 
old colonel’s favorite and heir, disgraced 
himself. Anyway, he was found guilty of 
cowardice and turned out of his regiment. 
It very near killed the colonel, and he’s 
never been the same man since. He’s taken 
a mortal dislike to his other son, Mr. Ru­ 
pert, and, though he makes no secret of it 
that he’s left nim all his estates and prop­ 
erty, he never lets him come down here 
scarcely.” 
But the title! He can’t leave that to his 
second son,” I said. “That must go to the 
one wlioin you say disgraced himself.” 
"It’s just that that’j troubling the colonel 
more than anything,” replied the man. "He 
says it makes him wild to tliink that the 
title of Devereux must he borne by a cow­ 
ard, and that his picture gallery and grand 
old house must go to him. too. 
"At times I have heard him pray that his 
son may he dead, and have died childless; 
and yet, hard old man though he is, it’s easy 
to see, from the way he talks about him 
sometimes, that he’s as fond of him as ever, 
though he’d never confess it. 
But I’m 
afraid I’m tiring you, sir. Family histories 
are not very Interesting to stranders.” 
"Not at all,” I answered as lightly as I 
could, “but I was going to ask you who is 
there living with Sir Francis now.” 
"Well, there’s no one living regularly 
with him, sir, except you count old Mrs. 
Flatts, who really ain’t much more than a 
housekeeper, though I believe she’s a sort 
of distant connection. 
But, just now, 
there’s Miss Maud Devereux, Mr. Rupert’s 
daughter, and a friend of hers stopping 
here. Here we are at the cottage, Mr. Ar- 
butlmot.” 
The carriage Ijad pulled up, and a tall 
footman was standing by the side ct the 
opened door. 
I helped Marion out and looked around. 
A little distance in front there was a low 
wire fencing, and about 50 yards further 
hack, with a dark plantation of fir trees im­ 
mediately behind It, was a long, low, gray 
slone house, with gabled roof and old-fash­ 
ioned windows. 
Everything was totally different to what 
I had expected, and for Marian’s sake I was 
pleased. But for my own I could not help 
regretting that I should he forced to accept 
favors from the man who believed my 
father to be a coward and a liar, aud whose 
cruel words, "Out of my house and out of 
my heart for ever,” ho carried always with 
him in weary exile. 


CHAPTER X. 
AT DEVEREUX PARK. 
At G o’clock on the following morning I 
was up and soon on my way to the colonel. 
Uf> a steep ascent, across a bridge, through 
some more iron gates, and I stood upon tho 
open stretch of gravel in front of the main 
entrance, which was supported by four 
massive white stone pillars. 
A man servant was waiting within the 
glass doors, which were promptly opened 
before me, and telling him my name, I was 
led across the vast nail, which seemed to 
me, from it$ great height, the stained win­ 
dows, ami its size, like the interior of a 
richly-decorated church, into the library. 
I had never been in such a room before, 
nor have I ever since, but the man gave me 
little time to admire it, for, opening the 
door of a small ante-room at the furt hest ex­ 
tremity, which had a far more habitable ap­ 
pearance. be bade mo wait whilst he in­ 
formed Sir Francis of my arrival. 
Tile room seemed to open upon the gar­ 
dens, for, though the venetian blinds were 
drawn, I could hear distinctly the voices of 
two girls playing tennis just outside. 
“Love, love 15, love 30, love 40. Maud, 
you’re a great deal too lazy for tennis this 
morning r ’ 
The girl's trium phant voice floated into 
the room so clearly that at first I was sur­ 
prised. Then, by the gentle swaying to and 
fro of the blind, I saw that the window was 
open. 
The charge seemed not to be made with­ 
out foundation, to judge from the languid 
drawl of the answering vcMfe. 
“I believe I am, Olive. A really is too ex­ 
hausting without some m en to look after 
the halls. Suppose we have a rest for a 
minute or two. 
There was a laughing assent, and then I 
heard light footsteps coming toward the 
window. I thought at first they were going 
to enter; hut just outside they halted and 
seemed to subside into a seat. 
There was a moment’s silence, during 
which I withdrew as far as possible from 
the window. 
But I am still within easy 
reach of their voices, as I very soon learnt, 
not a little to my discomfort. 
"I wonder what the now young m an’s 
like at the cottage. Have you seen him, 
Maud?” 
I started, and drew further back into my 
comer. 
"I really don't know,” was the very unin­ 
terested reply. "Bv the by, though, I did 
Bee a stranger in the park yesterday. Per­ 
haps it was he.” 
MVhat was he like? Fancy not telling 
me, when you know I was dying to hear. Is 
he tall or short, dark or fair?” 
A scornful inflection had crept into the 
languid drawl of the answering voice. But 
it was far from an unpleasant voice to listen 
to: 
"I only saw him for a moment, hut I 
remeinlier that lie was short, and had red 
hair and wore glasses. I don’t think even 
von would flirt with him, Olive.” 
This was dreadful. I was six foot four. ! 
and my eyesight was keener than most 
men’s. She must have mistaken some one 
else for me I But what was I to do? I tried 
a nervous little cough, but they took no 
notice. 


“Oh I I’m so disappointed. I had ma 
up my mind that he was good-lookim 
r 
would ilo to flirt with, at any rate, until 
e 
shooting brings some men down. Good lie - 
gracious, what was that?” 
Rendered desperate by the mention of my 
name, I had essayed a more determined 
cough. Now that it had been heard, my 
hest course was to reveal myself at once. I 
walked to the window and drew up tho 
blind. 
Tho girls started to their feet at once, and 
stood looking at me In startled postures,one 
dark, of medium height, decidedly pretty, 
and with a gleam of mischief in her large 
eyes; the other tall and slim, fair and stately 
as a young princess, with a coil, miestion- 
ing look in hor blue eyes, and a slight frown 
on lier proud, delicate face. 
Something told me that. this was Rupert 
Devereux’s daughter, and the 
thought 
cheeked the smile which I had found some 
difficulty in repressing. 
"I ain afraid I startled you,” I said. “I am 
waiting in here to see Col. Devereux, and, as 
I hoard my name mentioned. I thought it as 
well to let, you know that I was here.” 
For tile life of me I could not meet the 
laughing gaze of thoso mischievous black 
eyes without a smile. They seemed to ho 
looking me over from head to foot, witli an 
air of decided interest, and, finally, they 
looked into mine, as though satisfied with 
their inspection. 
"Did you hear what we were saying, Mr. 
Arbuthnot?” she asked eagerly, with a be­ 
witching little smile. 
"How could I help It? I coughed once 
before, hut you did not hear me.” 
I glanced for the first time at Maud Deve­ 
reux and she inclined her head slightly, as 
though to intimate that she accepted my 
explanation. 
‘I t is of no consequence," she said, a little 
coldly; “We were to blame for talking non­ 
sense. 
I’m ready for another set now, 
Olive." 
She turned and moved slowly awny to the 
tennis court without another look at me; 
but tim other girl lingered for a moment. 
"I’m so sorry for what I said, Mr. Arbuth­ 
not,” she remarked 
"Of course I didn't 
mean it, hut it is so dull hero that one is 
hound to talk nonsense sometimes.” 
I bowed, and I ain afraid that there was a 
decided twinkle in my eyes as I answered: 
"Pray, don’t apologize. You can’t imagine 
how grateful I am for tho red hair and 
other etceteras which are to save me from a 
broken heart.” 
She had the grace to blush a little at last, 
and it made her look uncommonly pretty. 
"You’re too bad, Mr. Arbuthnot. Good­ 
bye.” 
And with a parting glance and smile she 
picked up lier racket and moved away 
across the lawn towards Maud Devereux, 
who had never once looked round. 
I let the blind fall again and turned hack 
towards my chair. I had hardly reached it 
before the door opened, and I stood face to 
face with Francis Devereux, 


CHAPTER XI. 
COL. SIR FRANCIS DEVEREUX, BART. 
For a second everything swam before my 
eyes. and it always seemed to me after­ 
wards a miracle that I recovered myself 
sufficiently to accept his outstretched hand, 
and m utter some intelligible response to his 
courteous speech of greeting. 
For the stately, white-haired, muitary- 
louicing man who had entered the room was 
so like my father that I had very nearly 
called him by name. 
At the sound of my voice he started 
slightly, and adjusting an eye-glass, looked 
at me steadily. Then he, too. seemed to re­ 
ceive something of a shock, for he turned 
abruptly away towards the window, and I 
could see that his long white fingers were 
shaking. 
"I must ask your pardon, Mr. Arbuthnot, 
he said, suddenly looking round, and scan­ 
ning me over again. "The fact is, your ap­ 
pearance recalled a memory. I hope yon 
will find your quarters fairly comfortable. 
I bowed silently. I understood his emo­ 
tion better titan ne imagined, and my boart 
was warming to him in consequence of it. 
I began to thank him for tho generosity of 
his arrangements, but he stopped mo at 
once. 
,, 
, , 
"If you are satisfied that is well. I hope 
you will like the place, for I think that you 
will suit me. Mr. Andrews will explain 
what your duties will be 011 the estate. I 
don’t think you’ll find them particularly 
You shoot. I hope. and hunt and 
fish? H’m. I thought so. I'm glad to hear 
arduous. Ye 


it. I wanted some one who would bo able 
to show my guests, when I have any, what 
there is to do about the place, and who 
won't mind a day amongst the stubble with 
an old man now and then,” he added pleas­ 
antly. "Have you seen anything of tho 
place yet?" 
. . . 
, , 
I told him of my early ride, and that all 
tim impressions I had as yet received of the 
conntry and its surroundings were pleasant 
ones. He was delighted to hear it, he told 
me.“And your sister? Does she think that 
she will he able to make herself at home 
here?” 
, 
I assured him that. there was very little 
doubt about that. She had been used to 
the country all her life. 
We talked for awhile of the estate ami 
the share of its management which would 
fall to my lot. 
At last the luncheon hell rang out and 
then he let me go. 
, 
"I should like to show you round the 
place myself,” he said, as we walked down 
tho hall together. “Bo ready at 8 q.’clock 
and I will call for you. We will ride, of 
course.” 
Just as we passed the foot of the great oak 
staircase which descended into the centre 
of the hall, we came face to face with the 
two girls who had been playing tennis. Sir 
Francis stopped at once. 
"Ah, Maud, dear, let me introduce you to 
Mr. Arbuthnot, Mr. Arbuthnot, this is my 
niece, Miss Devereux, aud her friend, Lady 
Olive Parkliurst.” 
My cousin bowed very slightlyand scarcely 
Fause«i in her progress across the hall. But 
.ady Olive lingered to throw a saucy glance 
at me over her shoulder. 
"You two men have wasted a delightful 
morning gossiping,” she said lightly. ' Maud 
aud I have been dying with curiosity to 
know what it s all been about.’, 
Miss Devereux was standing in one of the 
doorways a little way off .w ith tho slightest 
possible frown of impatience on hor face 
and looking decidedly supercilious at her 
friend’s remark, although she did not take 
the trouble to contradict it. 
They had both changed their morning 
gowns for riding habits, and though Lady 
Olive, with her trim dainty figure and 
coquettish smile, looked sufficiently charm­ 
ing, I con Id not help my eves dwelling the 
longest on Maud Devereux. Fair, proud. 
and cold, with slim, yet perfectly graceful 
figure, she reiuiuded me of Tennyson’s 
Princess. 
It was only for a moment that I looked at 
her, hut her eyes chanced to meet mine, and 
tile frown on her statuesque young face 
deepened, as though to admire her even 
were a liberty. I turned away at once aud 
moved a step nearer the door. 
"We have wasted a beautiful morning, 
certainly,” Sir Francis rem arked; “hut we 
are going to make up for it this afternoon. 
Mr. Arbuthnot and I are going to ride to­ 
gether on a tour of inspection. Would you 
young ladies Caro to join us?” 
Lady Olive leaned forward with a beam­ 
ing smile. 
, 
, 
Ishould like it immensely,” she declared. 
"You forget, Olive, that we are going to 
call on the Anenesleys this afternoon,” re­ 
marked Madd Devereux in a cold tone of 
disapprobation. "Luncheon is quite ready, 
uncle.” 
Lady Olive gathered up her skirts, and, 
nodding to me with a comical grimace, took 
Sir Francis’ arm. 
"Good morning. Mr. Arbuthnot. I’m so 


I sorry we can’t come. I should like to see 
how >ou manage the Black Prince.” 
"You will Have plenty of other opportuni­ 
ties,” Sir Francis remarked. "Good morn­ 
ing, Arbuthnot; he ready about3 o’clock.” 
And so ended my first visit to Devereux 
Court. 
______ 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE BEGINNING OF DANGER. 
Before a month had passed I began to feel 
quito settled ut the cottage. 
My duties, 
though many, lay within my capacity, and 
were such as I found pleasure in undertak­ 
ing.It was impossible for me not to see that 
Sir Francis Devereux had taken a great, 
and, to others, an unaccountable fancy to 
me; and, occasionally, he mode such de­ 
mands upon my time that I found it hard to 
get through my work. 
Naturally, I saw a good deal of Maud 
Devereux and Lady Olive, much more of 
the latter than the former, for she appeared 
to have taken a violent fancy for Marian, 
and was often at the cottage. 
Conceit was nover amongst my failings, 
hut of courso I could not help noticing that 
the times site chose for coming were those 
on which I was most likely to he at homo, 
and generally when I returned from my 
day’s work I found Marian aud her gossip­ 
ing over the fire, or, if I was early, indulg­ 
ing in afternoon tea. 
She determined to flirt with me, and I, 
willing to be amused, let lier have lier own 
way. We were both perfectly aware that 
the other was not in earnest, and we both— 
I particularly—took care not to lapse into 
the sentimental stage. On the whole we 
managed to amuse one another very well. 
With Maud Devereux I made but little 
progress; in fact I feared sometimes that 
she even disliked me. 
One evening, when tired and dusty and I 
stiff, after many hours’ riding, I walked into ! 
Marian’s little drawing-room to beg for a 
cup of tea before changing my things, I had 
a great surprise. 
Instead of Lady Olive. Maud Devereux 
was leaning back in an easy chair opposite 
ray sister. Maud, with the proud wearied 
look gone from her cold blue eyes, and 
actually laughing a soft pleasant laugh at 
one of my sister’s queer speeches. 
I stepped forward eagerly, and there was 
a shade of something very like embarrass 
m ent in lier face as she leaned forward and 
held out lier hand. 
“You arc surprised to see pie, Mr. Arbuth­ 
not,” she said,’! wanted Olive, and thought 
this the most likely place to find lier.” 
“We haven’t seen her today, have we 
Hugh?" Marian remarked. 
I assented silently, aud spoke of some­ 
thing else. I did not want to talk about 
Lady Olive just then. 
For more than half an hour we sat there 


sipping our tea and chatting about the new 
schools ox hich Sir Francis was building In 
the village, the weather and the close ap­ 
proach of cub hunting. 
At last she rose to go, and I walked with 
her to the gate. It was almost (husk, and I 
felt that under the circumstances I m ight 
offer to walk up to the house with her. But 
I felt absolutely t imid about proposing what 
with Lidy Olive would have been a m atter 
of course. 
I did propose it, however, and was not a 
little disappointed at the passive indiffer­ 
ence with which my escort was accented. 
But what I should have resented from Lady 
Olive I accented humbly from her. 
Side by side we walked through the park, 
and I could think of nothing to say to her, 
nothing that I dared to say. 
With Lady 
Olive there would have been a thousand 
light nothings to handy backwards and for­ 
wards, but what man living would have 
dared to speak them to Maud Devereux? 
Not I. at any rate. 
Once she spoke, carelessly, as though for 
the sake of speaking. 
"W hat spell holds Mr. Arbuthnot silent 
so long? A penny for your thoughts!” 
"They are worth more, Miss Devereux, 
for they are of you. I was thinking this was 
the first time I had walked alone with 
you.” 
"I ain not T.ady Olive,” she said, coldly. 
“Be sn good. Mr. Arbuthnot, as to reserve 
such speeches for her.” 
She quickened her pace a little and I 
could nave bitten my tongue out for my 
folly. But she was not angry for long, tor 
at the gate which led from the park into 
the ground she paused. 
“W hat a grand old place it is,” I said, half 
to myself; I shall be sorry to leave it.” 
She turned round quickly, and there was 
actually a shade of Interest in her tone. 
"You are not thinking of going away, are 
you, Mr. Arbuthnot? I thought you got on 
so well with my uncle.” 
"Ay, too well.” I answered bitterly, for I 
was thinking of my father and hers. ‘Thoro 
is a great work which lies before me, Miss 
Devereux and I fear Hint I shall do little 
towards it, down here. life is too pleasant 
altogether—dangerously pleasant.” 
"And yet you work hard, my uncle says," 
she observed; "toohard, he says, sometimes. 
You look tired tonight.” 
I might well, for I had ridden over 30 
miles without a rest ; hut I would havo 
ridden another 30 to have won another 
such glance from her sweet blue eyes. 
"A moment’s pleasure is worth a day’s 
work,” I said recklessly, "and I have had 
nearly an hour’s.” 
«he opened the gate and passed through 
at once, with a gesture of contempt. 
"If you cannot remember, Mr. Arbuthnot, 
that I am not Lady Olive, and that such 
speeches only appear ridiculous to me, I 
think you had better go home,” silo said, 
coldly. 
“Good evening. Mr. Arbuthnot.” 
"Good evening. Miss Devereux." 
it might have been merely a fancy, but It 
seemed to me that she lingered for a second, 
as though experting me to say something 
else. And though I was gazing fixedly over 
her head, I knew well that her eyes were 
raised to mine. But I stood silent and 
frowning, waiting only for her to pass on, 
and so she went without another word. 
I watched her, fair and stately, walking 
with swift, graceful stops along the gravel 
path. Then I turned my hack upon the 
spot where she had vanished, and. leaning 
against the low iron gate, let my fact) fall 
ut win my folded arms. 
Of all tho mental tortures which a man 
can undergo, what is there worse than the 
agony of self-reproach? 
At that moment a passionate longing came 
upon me to stand face to face with him. tho 
man whom he had met in the moonlight on 
Exmoor, aud tear the truth from his lying 
throat. 
“Mr. Arbuthnot!” 
I started violently and turned round, pale 
and agitated, with the rage which was burn­ 
ing within me. 
Maud Devereeux stood before me—Maud, 
with the pride gone out from her exquisite 
face, aud the warning light of a kindly sym­ 
pathy shining out of her glorious eyes. 
“I startled you, Mr. Arbuthnot?” 
"I must confess that you did, Miss Dev­ 
ereux. I thought that I was alone.” 
I had drawn mj'self up to my full height, 
and was looking steadily at her, deter­ 
mined that neither by word or look would 
I yield to the charm of her altered manner. 
It was I now who was proud and cold; she 
who M as eager and a little nervous. 
"I had a message to deliver to you and I 
forgot it,” she said, hurriedly. "I was to 
ask you to dine with us tonight.” 
"Does Sir Francis particularly wish it?” I 
asked. “Because, if not, as I have had a 
long day, and am rather tired—” 
She Interrupted me, speaking with a sud­ 
den hauteur, and with all the coldness of 
her former manner. 
"I don’t know that ho particularly wishes 
itt but he has brought Lord Aunerley home 
with him to talk over the Oadby Common 
matter, so you had better come.” 
Lord Amterley was tho eldest son of a 
neighboring landowner, between whom 
and myself, as the agent of Sir Francis Dev­ 
ereux, there had arisen a friendly dispute 
as to the right of way over a certain com­ 
mon, ami I knew at once that I must not 
miss the opportunity of meeting him. 
"Very good, Miss Devereux, I answered, 
‘Tw ill go home and change my things at 
once.'’ 
"W ithout speaking to me." 
I turned abruptly round. Lady Olive had 
come softly over the smooth turf, and was 
looking up into my face with a mischievous 
smile. 
"How cross you both look’’she exclaimed; 
"have you been quarreling?” 
‘■Quarrelling! 
Scarcely” 
I answered, 
laughing lightly. 
"Miss Devereux and I 
have 110 subject in common which we 
should be likely to discuss, far less to quar­ 
rel about. 
Wherever did you get such 
beautiful chrysanthemums, Lady Olive?” 
She buried lier piquant little face in. the 
mass of white and bronze blooms and then 
divided them. 
"From the South garden. 
Aren't they 
lovely ? See, Mr. Arbuthnot, I want you to 
take half of them to your sister, if you don’t 
mind. I don’t think you have any cut yet, 
and the colors of thoso arc so exquisite. 
Which do you like the better, Maud, the 
white or the bronze?” 
"The white, of course,” she answered, 
scarcely looking at them. "I don’t care for 
the other color at all.” 
"And I prefer it." Lady Olive went on, 
filling 
my 
outstretched 
hands. 
“Mr. 
Arbuthnot, did I gather correctly from what 
you were saying when I came up that you 
dine with us tonight?” 
"I am to have that happiness. Lady Olive," 
I answered; “and if I don’t hurry off now 
I’m afraid I shall be late.” 
"Then don’t stop another moment,” she 
laughed. "But, Mr. Arbuthnot—” 
I halted resignedly and turned round. 
"W ell.” 
"Oh, nothing, only Maud and I expect you 
to show us tins evening whose taste you 
choose to follow.” 
"In what respect?” I asked. 
"Why, 
chrysanthemums, 
of 
course I 
Maud has chosen white, and I have chosen 
bronze. We shall both look out eagerly to 
see whose colors you wear in your button­ 
hole tonight. If you weal- a white one, I 
shan’t speak to you all tile evening. 
Mind, 
I warn you.” 
"W hat nonsnse you talk, Olive,” said 
Maud, carelessly, but with a slight flush 
rising into her cheeks. "As if it could 
make the slightest possible difference to 
me whioh color Mr. Arbuthnot prefers in 
chrysanthemums I” 
It is my positive conviction.” she de­ 
clared with mock seriousness, that, not­ 
withstanding Mr. Arbuthnot’s high-flown 
repudiation, you two have been quarrel- 


jfaud Devereux turned Impatiently away, 
with a scornful shrug of her shoulders, and 
walked slowly towards the house. Lady 
Olive started to follow her, but at the gate 
she paused. 
“Mr. Arbuthnot, -come here; I want to 
speak to you.” 
I retraced my steps, of course, and stood 
by lier side. 
"W ell?" 
She stood on tiptoe and whispered—quite 
an unnecessary proceeding, for Maud w as a 
dozen yards away. 
"Mr. Arbuthnot, what have you and Maud 
been quarreling about?” 
I turned round so abruptly that our heads 
knocked together and my mustache brushed 
her cheek. 
"Mr. Arbuthnot.” 
"It w asn’t my fault,” I assured her, truth­ 
fully. 
"Sure?” 
. She was looking up at me with a half 
coquettish, altogether inviting smile. 
"Quite. Shall I show you how it hap­ 
pened?” I asked, stooping down until my 
lace was very close to hers. 
"W hat color chrysanthemum are you 
going to wear this evening, Mr. Arbuthnot?” 
she asked, rather irrelevantly. 
“Can you ask? Bronze, of course.” 
"Well, then—yes—I think you may show 
me—just so that it shan’t happen again, you 
know,” she added, with laughing eyes. 
And so I showed her, just as a matter of 
precaution, and received'for my reward a 
not very hard box on the ears, and a saucy, 
mock-angry backward glance as she broke 
away from me and hurried after Maud. 
Then I strode across the park, angry with 
myself, yet fiercely exultant, for I knew 
that Maud had been lingering in the shrub­ 
bery alone, and had seen us. 
She would know now, if she did not be­ 
fore, that tile grief winch she must have 
read in my face when she had returned so 
unexpectedly was none of lier causing, else 
had I never lot rn; lips rest for a second on 
Lady Olive’s cheek. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
A FIGHT FOR LIFE. 
In less than an hour I was back at Dever­ 
eux Court. The gong was booming through 
the hall as I reached the drawing-room, and 
the little party had already risen to their 
feet. Maud’s nand was resting on the coat* 
sleeve of a man scarcely as tall as herself, 
with a fair, insipid-looking face and weak 
eyes—whom I knew at once must be Lord 
Annerley. 
Sir Francis, who was suffering from a bad 
attack of gout, was leaning half on his 
stick, half on Lady Olive’s hare, white shoul­ 
der ; but, at my entrance, he withdrew his 
hand, and she stepped hack, rubbing her 
arm with a comical air of relief. 
"Just in time, A rbuthnot! Come and give 
me your arni, there’s a good fellow. An- 
lierley, this is Mr. Arbuthnot, my agent.” 


I/ird Annerley 
returned my greeting 
with a slightly Patronizing sir, aud then we 
w alked across tho hall to the dining-room. 
Sir Francis leaning heavily on my shoulder. 
Maud had noticed mc only by the merest 
inclination of lier stately head, and during 
dinner time she only addressed a single ob­ 
servation to me. her attention seeming 
w holly absorbed by hor companion. 
I was in no mood for talking, and to an­ 
swer Hir Francis' few inquiries was quite 
enough for me. 
We were alxmt half way through dinner 
w hen suddenly Hir Francis held up his lin­ 
ger and cried, ‘Hush.” 
Every one stopped talking, and I, who had 
also heard the sound, sprung to my feet. It 
came again in a sect na or two, three sharp 
reports from the direction of the park. 
"Poachers!” 
exclaimed 
Hir 
Francis, 
angrily, “and in the homo spinneys, too! 
Tho cheeky rascals!” 
I w as half w ay across tho room before he 
had finished speaking. 
"Take care of yourself, my bey.” he called 
out earnestly. “You’ll finn my revolver in 
the top drawer of my cabinet in the library. 
See that it’s loaded. By .love, I wish my foot 
was right! Annerley, I don’t know whether 
you care about a row- ss lunch as I did when 
I was a youngster; hut if you do, pray ga 
with Arbuthnot. My niece will excuse you.” 
Lord Aum rie did not seem to find that 
kern prospect of pleasure iii the affray, 
which was doubtless proceeding, that Hit 
Francis would certainly have done, for as I 
hurried front the room I heard him mutter 
something about his boots being rather 
thin. 
An irresistible impulse made me glance 
for a moment into Maud’s face whilst ho 
was elaborately excusing himself, and I 
was satisfied. A slight, hut distinctly con­ 
temptuous, expression had stolen into It. 
I was scarcely a moment in the library, 
for the revolver was in its place and loaded. 
As I hurried down the hall Sir Francis 
hobbled out of tile drawing room. 
"Arbuthnot,” 
he called out anxiously 
after me, “I've just remembered Atkins and 
Crookes are both away tonight: I gave ’em 
a holiday, so old Hoggs and his son must be 
alone in the home spinneys. Those rascals 
must have know ii of it. VII semi the mon 
after you, but run, or you’ll he too late!” 
Til ere was no need to tell me to run. 
Holding my revolver clenched in my right 
hand, I dashed across the gardens towards 
the park, leaping ovor the flower-beds, and 
using my left hand to vault over locked 
gates and fences. 
I had scarcely readied tho park when I 
heard the almost simultaneous report of 
throe or four guns, and immediately after­ 
wards the moon shining in a cloudless sky 
show ed me the figure rn a man leap from 
one of the dark belts of plantation at the 
head of the slope and make for the open 
country. 
My first impulse w as to strike off to tho 
righthand ami intercept him ; hut before I 
bait gone half a doz* n yards out of my way, 
I changed my intention, for, from the in­ 
terior of tho plantation came a hoarse, 
despairing cry for help. followed by another 
gunshot. 
I was a good runner, and I strained every 
nerve to reach the spinneys. But when at 
last, panting nut eager, I dashed up tim 
slope and leaped over the low stone w all, a 
fear came upon me that I was too late. 
At first it w as too dark to see anything, 
for the moon’s light could not penetrate 
through the thickly 
growing black fir 
trees. But close in front of nm I could hear 
the sound of muttered curses and tim 
trampling of feet upon tim dried leaves and 
snapping twigs. 
A dozen hasty strides forward and I hurst 
through tho hushes into a small clearing 
and found myself in tho thick of the sting- 
gle. 
On tim ground, only a few feet from me, 
lay Hoggs, groaning heavily, with his leg 
doubled up under him. Close by his son 
was struggling desperately with tw o power- 
fully-built, vfllanous-looking men. aud on 
the ground were stretched the forms of 
two others, one, an umter-keeper, writhing 
about in pain, mid the other, whose face 
was unknown to mc, lying quite still and 
evidently Insensible. 
Two other men were hastily filling a hag 
with their spoil, one holding it open and tim 
other collecting the birds from a broken not 
on the ground and throwing them in. 
The sound of my rapid approach naturally 
changed the situation. The two mon strug­ 
gling with young Hoggs relaxed their grasp 
For a moment to look round, and with a 
great effort lie wrenched himself free and 
stood hack panting. The others who were 
filling the hag started up as though to run. 
but seeing I was alone hesitated, and one of 
them snatching up a gnu commenced hast­ 
ily to load. But his companion, who ap­ 
peared to be the leader, yelled to him with 
an calli to put it down. 
"Put your barker down, yon fool!” Im 
shouted, "We shall have the whole lot 
down here if we get using them any more. 
Ifs only oneof the fine birds from the court! 
We ll soon settle him.” 
One of the men who hail been filling the 
bag sprang up, and, holding his gun by tim 
barrel, rushed at nm. 
Suddenly he stopped and cowered back, 
for he looked full into the muzzle of my re­ 
volver. 
I would have spared him, but tho odns 
were too desperate. There was a sharp re­ 
port, and the arm which hold his weapon 
sunk helplessly to his side. He staggered 
hack with a howl of pain, mid then, turning 
a l ay, hounded into the thicket. 
“You are at my mercy,” I cried to tim 
others. "Stay whore you aro or I shall fire.” 
An oath was the only answer, and then 
two of tho men rushed at me, whilst an­ 
other, turning away to escape, was seized 
by young Beggs, who had been leaning, 
panting, against a tree. 
A desperate struggle followed. One of my 
assailants I should certainly have shot 
through the heart, but that in the sudden 
shook of recognizing him my hand swerved 
and the bullet only grazed his cheek. 
Backwards and forwards, amongst the 
hushes mid on tim ground we struggled and 
fought. But for my Devonshire training in 
boxing and wrestling. I must have been 
ot erpowered at once, for the men who had 
attacked were fighting like wild beasts for 
their liberty—biting, Kicking, and dealing 
out 
sledge-hammer 
blows, any one of 
which, baa it struck me, would have sent 
nm down like a log. 
Heggs could render me no assistance, for, 
wearied with his long struggle, he w^ o v e r­ 
matched himself, amt in desperate straits 
Suddenly there came tim sound of voices, 
and feet clambering over the low storm 
wall. With a giant effort the taller of tim 
two men with whom I had been struggling 
flung me backwards amongst the hushes, 
and hounded away, leaping the wall and 
scudding away across the park. 
B utin my fall I never relaxed my _ 
upon tim other man, aud together we rolle* 
over and over in a fierce embrace, his teeth 
almost meeting in my hand, which held 
him firmly by the throat. 
It was all over, for help had come. 
Nearly a dozen of the servants and stable­ 
men from the court poured into the en­ 
closure, some 
taking 
up the 
pursuit, 
some making preparations to carry Heggs 
and the other wounded man up to the 
house, some tying together the hands and 
zealously guarding my prisoner, and all ply­ 
ing mo with eager questions. 
My recollection of all that directly fol 
lowed is obscure. I remember staggering 
across the park up to tim court, and meeting 
Hir Francis anxious, yet thankful, in tho 
court yard. Then iaint and giddy, the blood 
pouring from a wound in my head down my 
shirt-front, and my clothes torn and soiled, 
I sank down upon a couch in the hall, whilst 
Sir Francis with his own hand strove to 
force some brandy down my throat. 
A deadly sickening unconsiousness was 
creeping over me; there was a singing in 
my ears and a buzzing in my head. But al­ 
though overj' one aud everything around 
me seemed to my reeling senses confused 
and chaotic, one person I saw as vividly as 
my eyes could show her to me. 
First standing in tho open doorway, then 
close to my side. I saw her with white, pity­ 
ing face and an agony of terror in her 
dimmed blue eyes, gazing at my shirt front 
soaked with blood, arid asking eagerly, with 
quivering lips, where I was hurt. 
My last effort was to force a ghastly smile 
and to utter reassuring words, which died 
away halt uttered and altogether incompre­ 
hensible upon my lips. Then black dark­ 
ness surged in upon me, blotting her out 
from my sight, and I swooned. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
MY CONVALESCENCE. 
For three days and nights I lay at Deve- 
ereux Court in danger of my life, but at 
the end of that time the concussion of the 
brain, from which I was suffering suddenly 
abated, and I commenced to make rapid 
strides towards recovery. 
Everything that skill and kindness could 
do for me w as done. Marian was my prin­ 
cipal nurse, but often in the afternoons 
Lady Olive and Maud would come and sit 
with me, whilst more than once I woke up 
to find Sir Francis Devereux himself by my 
siae. 
As soon as I was we)] enough to talk I 
asked eagerly whether any of tho other 
poachers had been taken. Sir Francis Bhook 
his head and looked severe, 
• 
“Not one of them.” he declared in a vexed 
tone. “I scarcely have patience to speak 
about it at the police office, it seems so 
scandalous. A thick-head set of muffs they 
must be!” 
How surprised lie would have been if any 
one had told him his answer was a great 
relief to me—and yet it was so. 
There was one man among that gang of 
poachers that I did not wish to be caught. 
"And Heggs. wras he much hurt?” I asked 
Hir Frauds shook his head. 
"The old man was cut about.a hit, but not 
seriously hurt. Richard—that’s the son, you 
know—came off very easily and was able to 
tell us all about i t Can’t say much about It, 
Arbuthnot, my boy, for the (foetor has given 
orders that there’s to be no talking; but you 
behaved splendidly, just as I should have 
liked my own son to have behaved,” he 
added, iii a somewhat husky tone. 
"W hat’s become of the man they caught?” 
I asked. 
“Remanded without hail until you can 
give evidence, which you wmn’t be able to 
do just yet,” was the reply. “And now 
you’re not to talk anymore. N otanother 
word, sir,” he added, sharply, in a tone of 
command which he often used, and which 
came naturally from him, as it does from 
any bom soldier. And, of course, I obeyed. 
The short period of my illness was made 
as pleasant to we as kindness and every 


luxury could make it. Marian was given a 
room close to mine, and Hir Francis had 
also insisted upon sending for a trained 
nurse from York Infirmary. All night aho 
sat up with me, although it was quite un­ 
necessary, for all symotoms of the 
fever, which the doctor had ’" i r a was Im­ 
pending, had disappeared and I invarinb'y 
slept well. And •».!'!‘,y Marian was with 
me, whilst Lady Olive and. more rarely, 
Maud Devereux paid mo occasional visits. 
My most regular daily visitor, though, was 
Sir Francis himself. 
Every afternoon I 
woke up from my doze to see his tall, stately 
figure moving softly aland tho room. or sit­ 
ting in Hie high-hacked chair by my side. 
And sometimes I found him with his eves 
fixed upon me, watching me with a half 
curious, half fender light softening his tine, 
stern lace. Then I knew that he was think­ 
ing of nu* father, and I found it hard to re­ 
frain from clasping his hand and telling 
hint who I was, and tho whole truth about 
that miserable day so ninny years ago. But 
I remembered that ho had heard it from my 
father and called him a liar. I remembered 
that to his soldierly notion the court-martial 
was a court infallible, a tribunal which 
could not err, ami I kept my mouth closed. 
To others the obvious fancy which Hir 
Francis had taken for me seemed inexpli­ 
cable. I alone could guess uay, knew the 
reason. Marian and I Ady Olive sometimes 
jested with me about it, hut Maud never re­ 
ferred to it. 
In those days of my convalescence it 
seemed to mo almost as though her wild 
face, when I had lain fainting in tho hall, 
must have been a dream. She was kind, 
but in a proud, languid way; she talked to 
me, but in a monotonous, measured maimer, 
and with a cold gleam in her deep blue eyes. 
She moved about my room with the stately 
grace of a princess, hut of a princess who is 
stooping to perform a conscientious duty 
which she finds very wearisome. 
And yet, when she was there all was glar­ 
ing light, and my heart was lieatitig with 
tho pleasure of her presence, and, when she 
was gone, tho room seemed dark, and eold, 
and cheerless, and the light went out of my 
eyes and from my heart. 
During those long days of forced inaction 
many thoughts troubled me. Not a single 
line had I heard from my father since our 
parting at Exeter, and his worn, suffering 
taco haunted me day and night, and filled 
mo with a \ ague self-reproach. True, little 
time had gone by yet, and I had already 
moved one step forward towards tho accom­ 
pli si 1 ment of my sworn purpose. 
But Maud Devereux, was she not the 
daughter of tile man wham we had met on 
Exmore, the daughter of my uncle Rupert, 
the man who had blasted my father’s life 
and thrown a long shadow over my ow n! 
It was a thought which made me toss 
about restless and uneas>\ and filled me 
with a vague discontent. I never asked 
myself why I doubt whether I knew, hut 
all the same the feeling was there. 
One afternoon just as I was getting a little 
stronger and able to move about, Sir Fran­ 
cis Devereux gave mo tin* opportunity 
which I had often coveted. He alluded in­ 
directly to his son. Summoning up all my 
courage I asked him a question. 
"Will your son—Mr. Rupert Devereux, 
isn’t it?—tic down before the shooting is all 
over, Sir Francis?" I asked. 
His face changed at once. 
From the 
courteous, sympathizing friend he became 
the stiff , dignified aristocrat. His lips were 
set firmly together, and there was a decided 
contraction of 
his black-gray eyebrows. 
Altogether he looked as though he had sud­ 
denly remembered I was a comparative 
stranger, and only his land agent, from 
whom a personal question was a decided im­ 
pertinence. 
"Certainly not," he answered curtly. "My 
son never visits Devereux.” 
“And yet it will he his some day,” I could 
not help remarking. 
"It will not be las some day. Devereux 
Court, at my death, will pass into the hands 
of another son of mine, or his heir 
Would 
to God it would crumble into dust first,” t he 
old man added, with asudden hurst of bit­ 
terness. 
How like he was to my father! Age had 
wonderfully little bent his figure. There 
was the same graco of limb and carriage 
that I had often admired in ray father when 
lie had been striding side by side across the 
heather-covered moors, the same long, 
finely-carved features, and the same look 
of trouble stamped on the brow. 
But in my father’s case it was developed 
somewhat differently. 
It had filled his 
eyes with a weary, long-suffering look, 
which seemed to sneak of absolute despair, 
and unvarying, hopeless grief. 
There was more of bitterness and concen­ 
trated irritation in Hir Francis’ face. It 
seemed as though the sorrow would not set­ 
tle into Ins being, but was continually lash­ 
ing him into acute and active wretchedness. 
Which was tile harder to bear I wonder? 
Suddenly Sir Francis stopped short in the 
middle of the room anil turned rouud to 
me.“Arbuthnot, my boy,” ho said kindly, 
“IMI tell you about my two sons if you care 
to hear the storj’, in a few words.” 
“There is nothing I should like so well to 
hear, Hir Francis,” I answered in a low tone. 
Ho drew near to me and sat down. 
“I’ve taken a strange fancy to you. 
Arbuthnot,” he said slowly, "I feel that I 
should like you to know an old man’s sor­ 
row.” 
His voice was very low indeed, and it 
seemed to me that his eyes were dim. Then 
he began speaking in short sentences as 
was his wont, but with less than his usuaj 
curtness. 
I have been married twice, and by each 
wife I had a son. Herbert was the name of 
the elder. Rupert of the younger. Her­ 
bert’s mother was the daughter o f an Eng­ 
lish nobleman, and he grew up as fine a 
young Englishman as ever walked on God’s 
earth, and a Devereux to the backbone. 
Rupert’s mother was a Spanish lady, and he 
resembled her rather than me. 
Perhaps 
you will not he surprised when I tell you 
that although I concealed it as much as 
possible, Herbert was the son I loved. 
"I made thorn both enter the army di­ 
rectly they were old enough. Ours is a 
fighting family, and from the days of the 
Conqueror there has always been a Dev 
ereux ready to fight for his country. Thoro 
iii the picture gallery, you may sec them all, 
a magnificent raee-ay, though I call them 
so—ot knights, and cavaliers and generals. 
Never has there been a battle fought in 
English history hut a Devereux has borne 
arms in it. I myself was at Inkermann, and 
led my regiment on into Hebastapol. A glo­ 
rious time it was.” 
He stepped for a moment with sparkling 
eyes aud a pleased smile on his lips, as 
though enjoying keenly the recollection. 
Then his face clouded over again and his 
head drooped. The change was so com­ 
plete and such a sad one that my heart 
ached for him, and I turned my head away. 
He continued Ii i an altered tone: 
"Well, I made them both soldiers, and 
when tho time came for them to go abroad 
and see active service I parted with them 
without a pang. In less than six months 
Herbert, my eldest son, Herbert Devereux, 
returned disgraced, turned out of his regi­ 
ment—a coward." 
"Did 
y o u believe i t ? ” J asked, excitedly. 
"Was it proved? Was there no shadow of 
doubt?” 
"None. My oldest friend was bound to 
pronounce him guilty in open court-martial. 
It was the bitterest duty he ever performed, 
he told me long afterwards. But a soldier’s 
duty stands high above all personal feel­ 
ings. Had I been in his place I should have 
pronounced the same verdict as he did, 
though my heart had snapped in two.” 
“On whose evidence was ho convicted?” I 
asked. 
Hir Francis groaned. 
“On his own brother’s. It was Rupert’s 
word which convicted him. Rupert’s word 
which has pulled down into the dust the 
name which through centuries and cen­ 
turies has stood as high in honor and 
chivalry as any name in Europe. God for­ 
give me! He only did his duly, hut I can­ 
not bear to look upon his face. Not that lie 
Wants to come here! He is a foreigner, and 
he lives in a foreign country. He is only 
half my son! It is Herbert whom I loved.’ 
“And where is he—Herbert?” I asked, 
fearfully. 
“Dead. I hope,” he answered sternly. 
“Since the day when I heard of this disgrace 
I have never looked upon his face. I never 
wish to look upon it again. For five and 
twenty yours no one has dared to mention 
his name in my presence. I have cursed 
him.” 
"But if he lives, he is your eldest son, 
Devereux will be his?” 
A passionate fire leaped into Sir Francis’ 
face. 
“Never. If I thought that he lived and 
would come here when I died I would fire 
Devereux Court though I perished in it. I 
would cram it full to trio windows with 
dynamite, and leave not one stone standing 
upon another sooner than he should enter its 
doors tho head of the Devereuxs. You don’t 
understand this feeling, perhaps. Arbuth­ 
not,” he went on in a lower voice, which 
WILS still, however, vibrating with an in­ 
tense passion; "some day I will take you 
into the picture gallery with me, and then 
perhaps you will understand it a little bet­ 
ter.” 
"I understand it now, Sir Francis,” I told 
him ; "but—but you are sure that your son 
Herbert was guilty? Think of the differ­ 
ence which ms disgrace made to Rupert. 
It made him your heir, virtually j’our ouly 
seq. If he was of a jealous disposition— 
Spanish people are they say—the opportu­ 
nity of getting rid of Herbert forever and 
taking his place might have tempted him .” 
| watched the lightning changes in his 
face eagerly. A ray of sudden startling hope 
chased the first look of astonishment from 
his face, but it w as replaced in its turn by a 
heavy frown and a tightening of tile lips. 
"We are not a race of liars,” he began, 
sternly. 
“But, if Rupert lied, Herbert was neither 
liar nor coward,” I Interrupted. 
He looked at me in such a way th at I 
could say no more. 
“There was another witness beside Ru­ 
pert —,r 
“Rupert’s servant,” I faltered, but he took 
no notice. 
"And I should never dream of doubting 
the court-martial’s decision. I’ve told you 
this story. Arbuthnot—I don't know why 
exactly; but I forbid you ever to mention 
it to me again.” _ 
_ 


CHAPTER XV. 
A MOONLIGHT RIDE. 
Before a month had passed I was able to 
get about, and w as soon as well and strong 
as over. 


I gave my evidence before a fill bench O' 
the county magistrates, identified Hie man 
in custody, and gave descriptions in all 
oases but one sufficiently clear of the men 
who were still at large. 
The local papers had made a great stir 
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I took a quick step forward, and raised 
papers had mane a great stir 1 my ridlng-w hip. 
Ile hesitated, and then 
ahont the whole affair, and when the court I threw it savagely down. 
was over mort of the magistrates came up to 
shako hands with me, and I found myself 
quito a celebrity. 
For a full month afterwards invite tjonsto 
dinner and shooting parties came pouring 
in noon me, and Lady Olive was never tired 
of chuffing me about my reputed achieve­ 
ments. 
But tho more friendly Lady Olive became, 
both with Marian and myself, the loss we 
saw of Maud Devereux. I told myself that 
I was glad of it, but I was a hypocrite. 
More than once lately I had reined in my 
cob. arid from a distance watched hor riding 
home from a day’s hunting, w ith Lord An­ 
nerley by her side, ami had cursed him un­ 
der my breath for an insolent puppy. 
■Since tho night when lie had dined at 
Devereux Court he scented to have taken a 
strong dislike to me. I had met him after­ 
wards aud nodded, and in return had re­ 
ceived an insolent, stare. 
One afternoon us I was riding home in the 
I dusk I met Maud and him taco to face at 
) one of the entrances of the nark. 
She 
I la w e d to m e coldly, hut Lord Annerley 
I looked straight liotweeu his horse’s ears 
without even acknowledging my saluta­ 
tion. Instantly she turnea round tom e: 
“Sir. Arbuthnot." 
I nulled tho Black Prince on his haunches 
and brought him round to her side. 
"Are you not go ng our way? It is a long 
way round by the read unless yon want to 
call in the village!" 
I was too surprised to think of any excuse, 
so I turned my horse’s head. 
"Yes, I suppose tho park’s the shorter 
way. I ought to have remembered it for the 
Black Prince’s sake.” I remarked. 
"I’m 
afraid lie’s rather done up.” 
"I thought that you two had met.” she 
said, turning to her companion. "Lord An­ 
nerley, you know’ Mr. Arbuthnot, do you 
not? 
Ile turned stiffly round tow ards me, with 
an angry Hush 011 his cheek. 
"Oh ah—yea. How d’ye do, Arlmthnot?” 
I sat bolt upright in my saddle and looked 
steadily at Lord Annerley without return­ 
ing his insolent greeting. 
My name I# Arbuthnot, certainly,” I said 
coldly, “hut your lordship w ill pardon my 
observing that I am not accustomed to hear 
it taken such liberties with.” 
I raised my hat. to Miss Devereux, and 
digging spurs into Black Prince’s side rode 
on ahead. 
I had scarcely gone a quarter of a mile 
l>efore I heard a single horse's hoofs close 
behind, and looking round, saw Maud rid­ 
ing up to me alone. I reined in at once and 
gaited for her. 
Him joined me without a word, and we 
walked our hors 1 side bv side iii silence. 
There was a chance in her face which puz­ 
zled me: a faint tinge of pink was coloring 
her cheek, ami a peculiar smile, half of 
amusement, half of satisfaction, parted 
slightly hor lips. Her eyes she kept averted 
from mc. 
‘MV here is Lord Annerley?" I asked sud­ 
denly. 
"Gone homo,” she answered demurely. 
"I’m afraid I’ve spoilt your ride,” I stud. 
"I’m sorry." 
“Not at all,” she answered, still without 
looking at me. "You spoilt his, I think,” 
I answered nothing. I dared not. I felt 
that there w as safety for me only in silence. 
And so we rode on, our horses' feet sinking 
silently into the short, green turf as we 
cantered slowly through tile park. 
"Are you afraid to talk to me, Mr. Arbuth­ 
not, or can’t you think of anything to say?” 
Maud suddenly asked. 
"I am atmid to talk to yon, Miss Devereux, 
because I have foe much to say. 
She turned round and looked at me, her 
deep blue ej’es full of a half inviting, half 
mocking light which nearly drove me mad. 
title at any rate was quite at her ease. 
"Are you going to try and flirt with me, 
Mr. Arbuthnot? she asked, lightly. "I am 
not Lady Olive.” 
Just then the Black Prince shied as we 
rode across the shadow of a gigantic oak 
trco, and we were so close together that our 
horses' heads nearly touched. 
Oneof her shapely hands was hanging 
carelessly down, toying with her whit), aum 
scarcely Knowing what I did, I caught hold 
of it and held it to ray lips. She drew it 
away, but she might have drawn it away a 
second sooner had who chosen. 
"You are a presumptuous boy,” she said. 
looking at me with a curious, half-puzzled 
light in her glorious eyes. "If you don’t be­ 
have yourself I shall begin to be sorry that 
I sent Lord Annerley away. Ho wouldn't 
have done such a stupid thing as that. I'm 
sure.” 
"He’d hotter not," I said fiercely. 
Him laughed mockingly. 
I would nave given anything to have been 
able to keel) back the words wliich were 
fast rising from my swelling heart to my 
lips, but I seemed to have lost all control 
over myself. A fatal, irresistible impulse 
was luring me on. 
"Maud—” 
"Mr. Arbuthnot,” with a stress upon the 
Mr.I leaned over toller ural strove to look into 
her face. hut she kept it turned from me. 
Maud, dearest I” 
She turned 
around suddenly, with a 
curious contradiction of expressions in her 
face. Her eyes still seemed to mock mo 
with a delusive tenderness, but lier lins 
were close set and her head thrown proudly 
huck. 
"That is quite enough, Mr. Arbuthnot! 
Must I remind you again that I urn not 
Lady Olivo. I have never studied the art 
of flirting and I don’t thiuk PII begin with 
you. You’re far too accomplished. 
In vain I tried to analyz.e the look she 
threw me as she struck her boree sharply 
and rode away from me. It was contempt­ 
uous and tender, angry 
and 
laughing, 
serious and mocking. 
I dug spurs into Black Prince’s side, hut 
lie was done un, whilst she was on her 
second horse. It was not until we were 
actually in the shubbery grounds that I 
caught up witii lier. 
"One word. Miss Devereux,” I begged, 
riding up to her side, "you are not angry 
with m e r’ 
Him looked into my eager face and laughed 
a low mocking laugh, which maddened me 
to listen to. Tim moon was shining full upon 
her loose coils of fair hair and exquisite 
profile, bathing lier in its silvery light, and 
making her look like a marvellous piece of 
statuary, perfectly beautiful, but cold as 
marble. 
My heart sank as I looked into her faoe, 
and I turned away in despair. 
“Maud, you are a flirt.’ I cried. 
"Mr. Arbuthnot.” she replied impress­ 
ively, "people who live in glass houses 
sh ouldst throw stones.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
A STRANGE INTERVIEW. 
The sun had gone down behind a bvok of 
angry leaden-colored clouds, which' Stere 
fast spreading over the whole surface Of tile 
sky. Only here and there a stunted, half­ 
grown and leafless oak tree stretched out 
its naked branches toward the darkening 
sky, and within a yard or two of me there 
was a miserable apology for a cottage. 
No one, save they had known otherwise, 
would have taken it for anything but a 
cowshed of the rudest form. It was built 
of boar us dipped in black tar, windowless, 
chimneyless, save for a hole in the roof 
through which a small piece of the dilap­ 
idated stove piping had been thrust, and 
without the merest pretence of a garden. 
With my arm in the bridle of tit* Black 
Prince I led him down the slope, and, grasp­ 
ing my riding whip by the stock, knocked 
sharply at what I concluded to be tho door. 
I hoard the quick sound of a man’s startled 
curse, and then there was a dead silence. I 
knocked again, hut no one answered. Then 
I kicked at the loose planks till the place 
seemed as though it would tumble down 
bk:) a pack of cards. 
"W hat d'ye want?” a woman’s shrill 
voice cried through tile open chinks. "Who 
be you?” 
"I want your husband.” I answered. 
"Well, fie bean’t here, ’e bean’t coom 
home.” 
"It’s a lie,” I shouted back. "Tell him I 
shall not go away until I have seen him, 
though I kick this place about your ears. Is 
he afraid? Tell him I am alone.” 
She withdrew muttering, and I fastened 
Black Prince as securely as I could against 
the wall. Suddenly tim door was opened, 
and stooping low, with m y heavy riding 
whip grasped firmly in m y right hand I 
stepped inside. 
At first I could see nothing, but just as I 
was cautiously feeling In my pockets for a 
match the red flames of a wood fire, which 
was smoldering on the hearth, leaped up 
and showed me the bare walls and miser­ 
able interior of the tumble-down hovel, 
showed me, too, the figure of a tall, evil- 
looking man grasping a thick cudgel in his 
hands, and peering through the gloom at 
me with a sort of threatening inquisitive­ 
ness. 
"W hat d’ye want w ’ m e?” the man began 
suspiciously. Then, suddenly, he dropped 
Ids cudgel and staggered back against the 
frail wail with hts arms stretched out as 
though to keep me off. 
"God, it’s Muster Herbert! It’s Muster 
Herbert’s ghost. What d’ye want? W hat 
d’ye want? What d’ye want here wi' me? 
Speak, can’t you,” he cried out in a tone of 
hysterical dread. 
"Don’t be a fool. John Hilton,” I said con­ 
temptuously. "I am Hugh Devereux, son 
of the man against wham you swore a lie 25 
years ago, ana I have come here to ask you 
a few questions.” 
He kept his eyes fixed upon me in a sort of 
sullen fascinating stare. 
“First tell me why you swore that lie? It 
was Rupert Devereux who made you.” 
The man’s brute courage was returning to 
him slowly. He picked up hts cudgel and 
began to beat the side of his legs with it. 
You know how to command, young sir,” 
he said sneeringly, "Suppose I say I won't 
answer your d—d questions?” 
"I don t think you’ll be so foolish," I said. 
"If you don’t want to find yourself in gaol 
for poaching before the week's out, you’ll 
do exactly as I tell you-” 
He swore savagely, and turned his ugly 
face full upon me. 
He had advanced a step or two towards 
me, and his fingers had closed firmly round 
his cudgel. 
“Put that piece of timber down. John 
Hilton,” I said firmly; "you've tried oou- 


"(,'nrHC it, w hat d'ye want to know? 
"It. was Rupert Devereux who m ade yo® 
toll that lie bcf'ire the court-martial? 
[To nr. CoNTIXUKW.J 


A SPECTRE HELMSMAN. 


In the summer of 1839 the ship Vulcan, 
tinder tho command of Capt. Isaac Johnson, 
was on hor homeward-bound passage from 
the Indies with half a cargo of tea, and she 
stopped at Capo Negro, on the coast of 
Benguela, aft t a lot of ivory to make ap her 
load. Having prone on shore at the Cape thn 
captain learned from the native contractor 
that he would have to go some 15 miles up 
the Cannibal’s river. 
It required four trips to bring all the ivory 
down, (hi Hie last trip the captain w ent 
himself, leaving the first mate in charge of 
the ship, and on arriving at the small vil­ 
lage where the ivory was stored he was not 
a little surprised to find nearly all the 
miserable huts were deserted. 
.Several 
times Capt. Johnson inquired the m eaning 
of this, but the natives were either unable 
or unwilling to give any olain answer, and 
it was not until the last lot of tusks had 
been conveyed to the boats and the native* 
remunerated for their labor that the leant 
duo could bo obtained as to the cause of 
this strange desertion, and then for the 
first time toe captain received the startling 
intelligence tlint tim cholera was sweeping 
down the river! 
As soon as this fact became known to tao 
seamen they wildly huddled tnto their 
boats, as though the fearful death angel 
was at their heels, and silently, yet w ith 
powerful strokes, they pulled down tho 
fatal stream. 
Tho ivory was soon got on hoard, and 
with all haste tile old Vulcan was got under 
way. 
Ttie next morning, shortly after break­ 
fast. and while the crew had begun to th in k 
that they had no occasion for Further fear, 
a young man named W aiter Addison wa* 
taken suddenly sick. 
Poor Addison suffered till noon, and then 
tho startling announcement went through 
the ship that he was dead. 
This was the first, but who should be th® 
next? A panic seized upon the m en; the 
cholera was with them, and none dared re­ 
move the form of their dead shipmate from 
hislierth. Night approached, and witli it 
came an almost dead calm, hut the corpse 
still remained in the forecastle, nor did the 
men dare to go thither. 
' 
At length, finding that all argumenta 
were useless, the captain turned to his mat* 
and asked him if lin would assist himself in 
throwing tho body of the dead man over­ 
board. 
The mat-* at first hesitated, but in a 
moment he signified his consent, and to­ 
gether himself arni tho captain went down 
Into the forcastle. They dared not rem ain 
long enough with the comae to sew it up, 
nor even to attach to it a sinking weight, 
but throwing over it a single blanket they 
managed to get it upon deck and lay it 
across the bulwark of tho starboard bow. 
A moment Capt. Johnson hesitated—ho 
opened ids lips, breathed a prayer for tho 
soul of the departed, and then, while a 
shudder ran over ins frame, he let the cold 
form of young W alter Addison slide into tho 
blue water. 
Tim first watch had been set. but tho 
other watch dared not go below, and hud­ 
dling themselves beneath the long boat 
they sought the repose which they feared to 
seek whore their companion had died; but 
each seemed to fear his neighbor, for none 
knew where the contagion might be. At l l 
o’clock tile slight breathings of the air, 
which seemed for Hie last few hours to 
have had no settled point, began to gather 
more force from the northward ana west­ 
ward. and ere long a good, fresh breeze 
filled the ship's canvas and started her 
through the water. 
It was 12.30 o’clock. 
An old seaman 
named Bill Shippen had the helm, w hile 
the remainder of the w itch were cither in 
the gangway or else forward. The wind 
continued fresh, but yet steady, and the old 
ship was close-hauled upon it, lying sojne 
two points off from her true course. The 
ship’s bell was suspended over the binna­ 
cle,and old Shippen reached over and struck; 
the first half hour after midnight. 
Ho liad just resumed his position, and 
was gazing intently at th© compass, when 
he felt a hand laid upon his shoulder, and 
on turning around he beheld by the strug­ 
gling beams of the binnacle lamp the pale, 
deathly features of W alter Addison! 
For an instant the old sailor remained 
rooted to the spot, and then, uttering a 
sharp cry of fear, lie let go the wheel aqd 
darted forward, In a moment the ship 
bogan to fall off, and as site brought the 
fiat surface of broad canvas to th© wind 
she heeled over alarmingly; but soon the 
pale sjiocire that had 
frightened 
the 
helmsman 
from 
ids 
post 
caught the 
wheel, and laid the helm hard down, and* 
ere long tho ship was once more to the 
Wind. 
Shippon’s cry had started all hands from 
their listlessness, for they thought the chol­ 
era fiend had assailed him, but from his 
brokeu ejaculations they soon learned w hat 
was tim matter, ami iii a body they crowded 
aft ural by the dim light from the binnacle 
they saw the spectre helmsman! Every 
knee trembled and every tongue clove to 
the roof of its mouth. None oared to ap­ 
proach him, nor did any move back. At 
this juncture tho caption came on deck. 
Hts eye caught the corpselike form th at 
still held the wheel, and lie, too,was riveted 
to the spot where he stood. 
"Shipmates, relieve me from her©, or I 
shall faint. I am cold and w eak!” at length 
came from the lips of tile seeming spectre, 
in faint, agonized tones. 
Capt. Johnson hesitated for an instant, 
and then he rushed forward and laid his 
hand upon Hie trembling form before him. 
It was cold aud wet, hut lie knew that it was 
a living man. One after another of the men 
Fathered about, and before long all knew 
hat young W alter Addison stilllived. Tho 
captain had him conveyed to the cabin, 
where everything that could be thought of 
was administered for his comfort, audit was 
not long before ho sufficiently revived to 
give an account of his strange escape from 
the cold, deep grave to which he had been 
consigned. 
It seemed that young Addison had fallen 
into that deathlike lethargy which not in­ 
frequently results from sudden cholera, and 
which, as all who are acquainted with the 
disease must be aware, so nearly resembles 
death that even the hest physicians have 
been deceived by it. The sudden Immersion 
in the cold water had revived his dorm ant 
senses, and as the ship lied but a slight 
motion at the time he came to a partial real­ 
ization of bis situation before she had passed 
him, and by considerable exertion he man­ 
aged to get hold of the rudder chains. He 
tried to call for assistance, hut his tongue 
was so swollen that he found it impossible, 
and after remaining upon the chains long 
enough to regain more strength he worked 
his way up till he got hold of the lanyards 
of the cabin deadlights. 
Thence he reached the lashings of the 
stern boat, but here weakness again over­ 
powered him. aud after working ids way 
into the boat he remained some time insen­ 
sible, but at length he revived and came on 
board. He had tried to speak, but he could 
not. MTien the helmsmen fled from tho 
wheel he had sense enough to see the ship's 
danger, and from the impulse of a sort of 
instinct he seized the wheel and brought 
her up to the wind. 
The morning dawned, and the next day 
passed, then another, and another, hut tho 
death fiend came not again I He had lost 
his first intended victim and he left the ship 
in peace. 
___________________ 


Awful List for Spring Poets. 
Notes and Queries gives the following dis­ 
mal catalogue of the hardships of genius: " 
Homer was a beggar 
Spenser died in want. 
Cervantes died of hcuger. 
Dryden lived in poverty and distress. 
Terrence, the dramatist, was a slave. 
Sir W alter Raleigh died on the scaffold. 
Bacon lived a life of meanness and dis­ 
tress. 
Butler lived a life of penury, and died 
poor. 
Plautus, the Roman comic poet, turned a 
mill. 
Paul Borghese had 14 trades, yet starved 
with all. 
Tasso, the Italian poet, was often dis­ 
tressed for five shillings. 
Steele, the humorist, lived a life of per­ 
petual warfare with bailiffs. 
Otway, the English dramatist, died pre­ 
maturely, and through hunger. 
Bentivoglio was refused adm ittance into 
a hospital ne had erected himself. 
The death of Collins was through neglect. 
first causing mental derangement. 
Chatterton, the child of gen hts and mis- 
fortune, destroyed himself at 18. 
Savage died in prison at Bristol, where he 
was confined for a debt of 840. 
Goldsmith’s "Vicar of W akefield” was 
sold for a trifle to save him from the grip of 
the law. 
Fielding lies in the burying around of the 
English factory at Lisbon, without a stone 
to mark the spot. 
Milton sol*! his copyright of "Paradise 
Lort” for *72, at three payments, and fin­ 
ished his life in obscurity. 
Camoens, the celebrated writer of the 
“Lusiad,” the great Portuguese epic, ended 
his life, it is said, in an alm shouse; and at 
any rate, was supported by a faithful black 
servant, who begged in the streets of Lisboa 
for him. 
_____________ 


A Q ueer Condition. 
[Judge.] 
Somebody challenged Jones to fight a 
duel. 
"Well, it’s a go," replied that cheekful 
lunatic; "but only on one condition. You 
know how near-sighted I am. 
Well, to 
make things equal I insist th at I shall be 
placed IO paces nearer my opponent than 
im w kj^a' 
fellow’s got an eye IIM 


M . r 
„ IH. ,,,,,, , „ , 
MI 11 III 1.1 Ii................................................ 
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A N E W 


AND 
GREAT OFFER 


BALANCE OF YEAR 


F R E E ! 


TO $1 SUBSCRIBERS 


To every old or new subscrib­ 
er, who sends $ I between now 
a n d Jan. I, 1801, the balance 
of the year will be given free, 
which will make every such 
subscription expire December 
3 1 ,1 8 0 1 . 


AGENTS 
Will please extend this offer to 
all whom they ask to subscribe. 
They will deduct the same com ­ 
mission as on yearly subscrip­ 
tions. 


CLUB RAISERS 


Who do not wish the cash com- 
mission of agents, but seek to 
secure an extra copy free for 
themselves, can take advantage 
of the following liberal terms; 


W 
es Now toto. 31/91, 
For Only $3. 


Under this offer you have 
only to secure 3 subscribers at 
$1 each (who will receive TUE 
GLOBE now to December 31, 
1891), in order to entitle you 
to a free copy for the same 
length of time. 


Permanent Agents Wanted 
in every town in the United 
States. If you are a subscriber, 
and there is no regular agent in 
your locality, will you please 
suggest the name of some active 
friend who will act as agent? 
Sample copies in any number 
are always free. 
Send for 
agents' cash commission. 
Address 
TH E W E E K L Y GLOBE, 
Boston, Mass. 


NAMES FOR SAMPLE COPIES. 
lf every reader of this issue, 
whether or not he or she is a 
subscriber, will send a list of 
IO or a dozen names of persons 
in his or her neighborhood, The 
W eekly Globe will be thank­ 
ful. 
We will send a sample 
copy free to each. W rite names 
on a postal card, and address 
The W eekly Globe, Boston, 
Mass. 


TRIAL 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Only 15 Cents 


N O W 


TO JAN. 1,1891. 


To give every one a fair trial 
of the merits of THE W EEKLY 
GLOBE as a hosuehold journal, 
subscriptions 


NOW TO JAN. I , ’SI 


For Only 15 Gents, 


W ill be received. 


baston ®Heehln (Slob*. 


TUESDAY, NOY. 4, 1890. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


The Daily Glo bk—One copy per month, AO 
cent*: per year, 0ft.OO. Pottage prepaid 
The Sunday G um s—By mail, 02.00 per year. 
Pottage prepaid. 
The Weekly Globe—By mall, 01.00 per year. 
Pottage prepaid. 
The Globe XEwsYArRa Co., 
242 Washington Street. ...................... 
Boston 
Entered at the Pct* Office, Boston, Mas*., na sec­ 
ond cines matter. 


"Whenever you are sincerely pleased you 
are nourished. The joy of the spirit indi­ 
cates its strength. All healthy things are 
sweet-tempered.—[Emerson. 


THE GLOBE’S WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. 


We call special attention to the offer of 
W ebster’s Dictionary in connection with 
Thk W eekly Globe, a detailed explana­ 
tion of which will be found on one of the 
two pages devoted to premiums. 
We unreservedly recommend our edition 
of Webster’s Dictionary as the most satis* 
factory one for a majority of all the families, 
all over the United States, who wish to 
procure a dictionary. 
We are so sure of its utility for general 
reference, and its value in comparison with 
its cost, that we guarantee that it will prove 
satisfactory in these respects, and will al­ 
low any buyer of The Globs to reship his 
copy to us at our expense should it not prove 
to be just what we claim it to be, 
Read the dictionary offer carefully, and 
subscribe early, and secure a dictionary for 
a Christmas present. 


A PLEA POR SCHOOL BULLETINS. 


The advances in telegraphy have brought 
all parts of the world so near to us that a 
man, to be considered well infonned, must 
have a knowledge of what is going on in 
every civilized country. Not infrequently 
a slur is cast on his intelligence if he fails 
to be acquainted with the events of interest 
abroad as well as at home. 
How can he reach most easily the informa­ 
tion which will enable him to take his place 
among the truly well educated? 
From the newspapers. 
The man who aims to be a really “good” 
citizen must have a knowledge of current 
politics, must appreciate the economic side 
of political questions, and must be willing 
to make use of his knowledge and express 
his interest by voting intelligently. 
How can he obtain the knowledge which 
fits him to become in truth a “good” citi­ 
zen? 
From the newspapers. 
8inee youth is the time in which to lay 
foundations for a liberal education and for 
intelligent citizenship, it seems imperative 
that young people should be taught how to 
use the newspapers which are of such great 
aid to that end. The parents, who would be 
the best teachers of this department, fre­ 
quently are too busy to occupy themselves 
with it. The task devolves upon the schools. 
The necessity for such work is being seen 
more and more by educators, but its intro­ 
duction into schools is not common as yet. 
In the Bridgeport, Conn., high school the 
journals axe brought into the classroom, 
and a well-arranged course of training in 
newspaper reading is carried out. It is suc­ 
cessful and very interesting. But many 
schools have not even an hour a week to 
devote to such work, and to them is recom­ 
mended the daily bulletin prepared by the 
scholars and written upon the blackboard. 
Let ic be the duty of one boy or girl each 
morning, and in a room of 40 scholars the 
task will not be too arduous, coming as it 
does to each individual only once in eight 
weeks. Let five minutes of the opening ex­ 
ercises be devoted to examination of the 
bulletin, and tine teacher will be pleased at 
the amount of information elicited, at the 
fund of general knowledge brought to light, 
at the intelligent reasoning, and. above all, 
at the growth in the Interest shown. 
The teacher’s supervision will be needed 
at first to Bhut out unimportant railway 
accidents 
and 
to 
moderate 
attractive 
scare heads,” but she will be surprised in 
a l6w weeks at the intelligent selections. 
This exercise is of especial importance for 
girls, who are only too prone to imitate 
their mottlers in giving to the journals a 
cursory examination, if they give any at 
all. Girls are educated like boys in other 
departments—why not in this preparation 
for intelligent society and for the field of 
public life which seems gradually to be 
opening to them? 
Every teacher can afford at least a trial 
of the school bulletin, and it is safe to pre­ 
dict that she will not be disappointed in 
the ^jfeult. 


Agents w ill do well to form 
large clubs of trial subscribers 
in order to secure the large 
commission on their renewals. 
THE GLOBE commission for 
yearly 
subscriptions 
is 
the 
largest ever paid. 
On 15-cent 
subscribers agents will retain 
the same per cent, as a commis­ 
sion. 


Mabell 8. Clarke. 


reduction of wages or by an increase in the 
hours of labor. These change* are the In­ 
cidents of prosperous times. When business 
is prostrated absolutely, as in 1837 and in 
1857, “strikes” are quite impossible, for 
every laborer is fully sensible that any em­ 
ployment with some pay is better thau idle­ 
ness. 
The “strike” of the laboring classes is 
a movement of modem times, and it be 
longs especially to the last half of the 19th 
century. It is the result or at least an in­ 
cident of the aggregation of wealth for 
great undertakings, and of these under­ 
takings and their consequences the railway 
and the telegraph systems have been at 
once conspicuous examples in themselves 
and the efficient promoters of like under­ 
takings in others. 
All business is now dependent upon rapid 
communication and moderate charges for 
transportation. By these means markets 
are so extended that it is quite immaterial 
to the producer whether his establishment 
is fixed in one part of the country or an­ 
other, and to the consumer the expense of 
transporting articles of light weight and 
small value is* a fact of minor importance 
Hence it is no longer necessary to establish 
every branch of manufactures in every 
community, and hence it is that kindred 
industries flourish in society, where they 
create bodies of laborers and artisans of con­ 
stantly increasing intelligence and capacity 
in their vocations. 
These aggregations of 
business 
aud 
wealth, 
which are 
the 
product of 
the 
present 
half 
century, 
coupled 
with 
unexampled 
prosperity, 
are 
the 
conditions of our social 
and 
business life which have given to the 
laboring population the means of asserting 
their power in those affairs which concern 
themselves, mid with equal force in those 
affairs which concern the public generally. 
Georoe S. BOUTWELL. 


THE GLOBE WATCHES. 


There are 
many subscribers of The 
Weekly Globe who value perfection in 
the works of a watch, to secure accuracy and 
regularity in time-keeping, more than they 
do the quality and appearance of the watch- 
case. It is one of the most difficult things 
in the world to procure first-class works; it 
Is very easy to procure, at any time, a first- 
class case. 
While The Globe can furnish you both 
first-class works and a first-clnss case at the 
lowest possible price, it would recommend to 
yon the advantage of first making sure 
that you have the best time-keeper. When 
you have secured first-class works you will 
have as good a time-keeper as any one, and 
can secure a valuable case as soon as you 
can afford it. 
We sell you both tho works and the case 
at just the price your nearest jeweller pays 
the manufacturer, By buying of us you 
save the profit that a jeweller would make 
out of your order. 
Read the watch advertisement carefully. 
Make yourself a Christmas present of a new 
watch, or give your wife, or son or daugh­ 
ter a Christmas pres tit cf * watch. Our 
watches are the verr best, at the lowest 
price. 
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FASHIONS IN FURS. 


Capes Will be M ade to Suit Any Pocket- 


book—Styles that Will Suit all F aces 


and Shapes—Furs for Men, 


ITH the approach of 
winter comes the un­ 
packing of c e d a r 
chests, and the reno­ 
vation of furs that 
have spelt away dur­ 
ing tile heated sea­ 
son. 
What anxiety least 
one of those pests, the 
Yankee moth, may 
have intruded him­ 
self upon sacred pre­ 
cincts 
and 
stolen 
away 
like Shylock 
more than his allot­ 
ted share of susten­ 
ance. 
The best means of 
procedure when furs 
are disinterred from 
their closely confined 
quarters is first to 
shake and beat them. 
For those who need to practice economy 
the following receipt will remove the 
greasy look of furs: 
Put common sea sand in a tin dish—a pint 
or quart, according to the size of the gar­ 
ment to be treated—and set the dish in the 
oven. 
When thoroughly heated dust the 
sand over the fur an ti rub well in with the 
hands. The beauty will be restored aud 
the fur will assume that Huffiness peculiar 
to those in the furrier’s establishment. Care 
must be taken to have the sand hot, the salt 
in it working the charm. When cold heat 
again, and so on until you have well rubbed 
every part of the garment. A good plan is 


BONANZA FOR AGENTS. 


The rate of commistion given by 
THE WEEKLY GLOBE to persons 
who secure 
yearly subscriptions is 
larger than is paid by any dollar 
publication in the world. It bucks any 
person who acts as subscription agent 
with the best family and fireside jour­ 
nal, at SI per year, that is published 
in the w orld. 
The winter approaches, when young 
men and women in the country h a v e 
leisure enough to earn some Christmas 
or New Year’s money by securing sub­ 
scriptions for some monthly or weekly 
publications. 
THE WEEKLEY GLOBE is the best 
publication in its features to attract 
and please the public, and pay you the 
most money. 
>;^t had bet tor send for private cir- 
, giving agent’s rates, aud for free 
Ie copies. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF STRIKES. 
It may appear paradoxical to say that gen­ 
eral prosperity promotes discontent among 
the laboring population of a country, of 
which demands for larger wages and for 
fewer hours of work arc the outcome. These 
concessions being refused on the part of 
employers the next step is the refusal of the 
combined employes to continue in their oc­ 
cupations. 
W ithout now' considering tho wisdom of 
such a step under any circumstances, it is 
manifest that it would never be taken ex­ 
cept upon the concurrence of two real or 
supposed facts. 
First, that the laborers, 
W'hile unemployed, could depend for the 
subsistence of themselves and their fami­ 
lies upon their own accumulated means, 
or upon the voluntary contribution of their 
fellow-laborers who might be wgge-earners 
elsewhere; aud, second, the step would not 
be taken unless the laborers were confident 
that the employers, menaced by the loss of 
business and profits, would make conces­ 
sions ultimately of all or some part of the 
demands so exacted. 
Each and both of these facts imply a con­ 
dition of general prosperity, inasmuch as 
in the absence of such prosperity the labor­ 
ers engaged in a “strike” would be destitute 
of resources in their accumulated earn 
ings, aud for a like reason tiny would not 
rely upon contributions from needy fellow- 
laborers. Next, it is quite certain that eon 
cessions could not be extorted from employ­ 
ers who could gain little or nothing by the 
prosecution of business. Indeed, in some 
cases there have been indications that em - 
ployers have welcomed "strikes” as 
means of checking a tendency to overpro­ 
duction, and in other cases the suggestion 
has been made that they have even pro­ 
moted them for the purpose of raising 
prices. Again, a “strike” would be the 
most desperate of. all undertakings if the 
“strikers” did not feel that in case of fail­ 
ure they could obtain employment else­ 
where. This condition of mind implies 
general prosperity. 
On the same basis it may be assumed that 
the tendency to engage in “strikes” in 
Groat Britain and on the continent of 
Europe is evidence of increasing prosperity 
and of a proportionate advancement of the 
laboring classes. Nor is the soundness of 
the main proposition affected by tit* fact 
that a “strike” may be precipitated by a 
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to divide the sand into two parts, so that 
while you are using one the other may be 
heating 
After all this done, take a silver comb, an 
ordinary one being of no use whatever, and 
comb out the fur. The fine metal teeth 
enotrato the skin, and thereby remove any 
angerous substance that may adhere to it. 
Many families do not own a silver comb, 
but if they have friends in the fur trade, 
that obstacle will bo removed. 
Fur capes this season are made to suit all 
pocketbooks, and the new styles are exceed­ 
ingly becoming, especially the Medici and 
the Marie Antoinette collar effects. 
Tho 
fitted capes are not as popular this year as 
those made with points. 
Another good 
feature is that all the linings in the hand­ 
somest garments are unquilted. The reason 
is twofold: First, the satin is of a heavy 
put in plain; 
made to fit 
quality, and wears much better put in plain; 
second, the garment can be 
better with a plain lining. 
The most expensive at first aud economi­ 
cal in the end are the seal capes. It is 
purely a m atter of choice whether they are 
trimmed with astrachan or Persian lamb. 
Many women prefer the plain seal, but the 
fit and finish must be perfect. Those witli 
tho "wired rolling collar,” which can be 
adjusted to one’s fancy, are much sought 
ami are certainly the most becoming to 
slight figures. 
No woman inclined to 
embonpoint should wear a cape; there are 
many styles more suited to her. 
For young women with a fresh, rosy com- 
astrachan capes are the 
plexion, the gray 
__ __________ 
fittest framing for their youthful faces and 
brighteyes. Such a cape, muff and and 
small toque is quite fetching. Very hand­ 
some are the black marten capes, but these 


figures. 


REDFEIN’S SIMPLE MODELS. 


New Y ibk, Nor. I.—Ha vim* in our pre­ 
vious cuts this fall catered to the tastes of 
those who delight in ornate styles, in velvet 
and fur, and a plenitude of braiding, em­ 
broidery and tinsel ornaments, we now go 
to the other extreme and offer our readers 
some severely simple cloth coats, suitable 
for shopping, travelling and general mom* 
ing wear. 
But we would call attention to the fart 
that in fit and finish these plainer garments 
are equal to any of the more showy ones. 


S im p licity. 
This is a rather long coat of brown cloth, 
made with a high, flaring collar and nar­ 
row lapels, running its whole length. The 
loose fronts open widely over a close fitting 
vest of fawrn colored cloth, which has a 
straight collar, and is fastened with small 
brown buttons. 
The only vestige of trimming is in the 
rows of tailor-stitching on collar, lapels and 
pocket flaps. 
To make up, however, for the simplicity 
of the coat, the hat is rather dressy, being of 
brown velvet, with a full trimming of 
shaded ostrich tips and a small aigrette in 
which is a bright little touch of the fashion­ 
able Spanish yellow. 
The dainty little muff 
of velvet and 
feathers matches the hat, but if the coat 
were to form part of a travelling costume, 
the muff should be of clfith with perhaps a 
hint of fur, and the hat should be a very 
compact turban. 


Tailor-Made. 
This coat is even more severe in effect, 
but eminently calculated to set off a fiuo 
figure. It is all black, a heavy diagonal 
bison cloth, made double breasted, with 
two rows of rather large buttons. The col­ 
lar is high and quite straight and the sleeves 
are not much raised on tile shoulders. Tho 
skirts are made to tit more snugly over the 
hips by means of a cross seam. 
REDFERN. 


pavements of which invite speed of move­ 
ment and freedom of limb. 
One of these young enthusiasts, after her 
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weather is fine. When it isn t she puts on 
t h e gloves or practises with the foils. This 
is, indeed, a new era of womankind. 
A gentle, ladylike girl. earning her own 
living at a desk. and riding a bicycle, box- 


T H E REASON FO R IT. 


How Certain 
Firm s and Men 
Have 
Made Large Fortunes. 
Several things have occurred lately which 
should direct the attention of thinking 
business men towrard the success of firms 
who have been known as bold advertisers, 
says Art in Advertising. 
A short time ago the manufacturers of 
’’Ivory Soap,” Messrs. Proctor & Gamble, 
sold out to a stock company, and their 
proved statem ent showed that the net profits 
on the business for the past three years had 
averaged more than $5no,OOO per year. No 
wonder “Ivory Soap” floats. 
When the Royal Baking Powder Com­ 
pany was called upon to make a statement 
in court of their profits they proved up a 
net profit of $720,000 for the year, and this 
has no doubt increased during the past two 


look well only on slight figures, owing to 
fur, while the monkey 
the fluffiness of the ___ ____ 
skin capes are well adapted to stouter 


hat woman could fail to feel comforta­ 
ble and look well in the English top coat, 
outlined in the initial above, so much tim 
rage abroad aud considered chic. Borneol 
those beautiful coats have the Medici col­ 
lar and vest effect, while others have tim 
wired collar, rolling to the bottom of tho 
garment. 
The same effects are carried out in the 
close-fitting ulsters; these garments are the 
very acme of comfort on a cold day, with 
muffs and caps to match. 
Very elegant muffs are made in camels’ 
hair, cashmere and brocaded goods, lined 
with fur or unquilted satin in contrasting 
shades. They are an especially welcome 
addition to the wardrobe of women who 
attend evening parties, as well as theatres. 
They are loose-fitting, so ilia 
disarrange the gown beneath. 
In fur trimmings there is variety enough 
to suit the most fastidious. These are made 
of American sable, which in reality is mink, 
Russian and Hudson bay sables. 
Lynx 
makes a pretty flat trimming for gowns, as 
also does the marten and Persian lamb. 
.Later in the season many tailor-made suits 
will he trimmed with fur and quite dainty 
hats will accompany such suits, made of 
the fur used in trimming. 
Persian lamb and sealskin make pretty 
little bonnets, to be trimmed with Dirds. 
Chatelaine hags are made of sealskin, and 
there are shopping muffs with a pocket 
book attachment that will find many a 
ready purchaser. 
The men are not forgotten in this season 
of fur. For them there are elegant iur- 
lined coats, fur-trimmed coats and many 
styles of head gear, as well as collars ana 
gloves. The 
coats are 
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he furs used for adorning men’s 
Russian sable, unplucked otter, 


W ho 1b to Blame ? 
[New York Weekly.] 
Wife—Horrors! Our daughter has eloped 
with your typewriting youn 
Husband Well, you wow 
a young uomai:. 


years. 
Take the firm w ho make Allcock’s porous 
plasters; it is said that this one item nets a 
profit of $200,000 a year. Suppose you are 
a jobbing drug firm", and you want to buy 
Allcock’s porous plaster—you have got to 
liave them or your trade will leave you; no 
drummer ever calls upon you to sell these 
plasters, so you have got to go and buy 
them yourself from the manufacturers. 
When you go to their office and apply at 
a small" window, like a telegraph boy at a 
broker’s office, a conversation something 
like the following occurs: 
Customer—I would like to buy a large 
quantity of your plasters, and want the best 
prices. 
P. P. man--All right; 5 per cent, off on a 
carload, cash in advance. 
Customer—But a carload is too many. 
P. P. man—Then you don’t get the 6 per 
cent. 
Customer—Well, send me a carload with 
a bill. 
P. P .man—We don’t deliver goods; send 
your check and we will dump a carload on 
the sidewalk; you can cart them away 
yourself. Good-day. 
You go away with a sublime respect for 
the power of advertising. . 
Suppose you are a grocer and want (or 
rather are forced) to buy pearline, out of 
which old Mr. .James Pyle and his sons 
draw some $400,000 profit a year. 
You will find that Messrs. Pyle don’t care 
a rap whether you sell pearline or not, and 
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ing and fencing (probably turning hand- 
‘ " 
’ 
rs. will strike an old fogy 
springs) after hours. n u , » u M . u «... 
-is the forerunner of a race of Amazons. 
But matrimony, marketing for a family and 
periodical house-cleaning will subdue, if 
they do not quench, her robust spirit. 


HIS OLD YELLOW ALMANAC. 


[KU* Wheeler Wilcox in November Century.] 
I left the farm when mother died, and changed my 
place of dwellin’ 
To daughter Susie’s stylish house, right In the city 
street, 
And there was them, before I came, that sort of 
scared me tellln’ 
How I would find the town folks’ ways so difficult 
to meet. 
They said I ’d have no comfort In the rustlln’, flxed- 
up throng, 
And I ’d have to wear stiff collars every week day 
right along. 


I find I take to city ways just like a duck to water, 
I like the racket and the noise, and never tire of 
shows; 
And there’s no end of comfort in the mansion of my 
daughter, 
And everything Is right at hand, and money freely 
flows, 
And hired help Is all about, just listenin’ for my 
call, 
But I miss the yellow almanac oil my old kitchen 
wall. 


The house is full of calendars, from attic to the 
eellar, 
They're painted In all cologs, and are fancy-llks to 
see; 
But jnst in this particular I’m not a modem feller, 
And the yellow-covered almanac Is good enough 
for m e: 
I’m used to it, I’ve seen It round from boyhood to 
old age, 
And I rather Uke the jokln* at the bottom of each 
page. 


I like the way the “8” stood out to show the week’s 
beglnnln’ 
(In these new-fangled calendars the days seemed 
sort of mixed), 
And the man upon the cover, though he wa’n’t ex­ 
actly wlnnln’, 
With lungs and liver all exposed, still showed how 
we are fixed; 
And the letters and credentials that were writ to Mr. 
Ayer 
I’ve often, on a rainy day, found readin’ very fair. 


I tried to find one recently; there wasn't one In the 
city. 
They toted out great calendars in every sort'of 
style; 
I looked at ’em in cold disdain, and answered ’em 
In pity: 
"I’d rather have my almanac than all that costly 
pile.” 
And, though I take to city life, I’m lonesome, after 
all, 
For that old yellow almanac upon my kitchen wall. 


Y A N K EE G IR L UPBRAIDED. 


Why? Because Her Night Dress is Not 
English. 
When approached for her views on the 
American woman, a sharp-tongued British 
matron, just home from “the States,” said: 
“They were well enough, but she could 
pot forgive their nasal tones or ugly night 
dresses.” 
Now, to upbraid the Yankee girl on the 
score of her voice is all right, but the indi­ 
vidual who impugns the beauty of her night 
gown is no more nor less than a crank. 
Why, to American women is due all honor 
for revolutionizing old standards regarding 
tor revolutionizing old stan 
lay as well as night clothes, 
bhe was the one who stuffed her shabby 
gowus in the ragbag, and refused to save 
d battered hats for travel- 
worn frocks a n i 
_____________ 
ling. The English woman w as welcome to 
Im- as much of a guy as Bile chose in draggled 
raiment; but for herself, she must insist on 
being dainty and fresh, whether whirling 
Pi 
* 
‘ 
ullman, shopping for a new 
iring tea on a ya 
iug to fish for mountain trout. 


about in 
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The grace and style of hor garments are 
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wardrobe, pouring tea on a yacht, or ciimb- 
ic 


merely altered to fit circumstances, and of 
all her multiplied costumes she is most 
particular about the one in which she 
sleeps. Women of wealth wear superb con­ 
fections, in linen, sheer as a cobweb, elab­ 
orately ornamented w ith fine needlework 
and costly laces. 
For summer wide lace frills fall back 
from the V-necked yoke, forming a jabot 
down the front, and are gathered Full about 
In winter the embroi­ 
dered collar stands high, with rich ruffles 
•ooping half over the hands. 
Tins season, no longer satisfied with the 
splendor of her surroundings, the fashiona­ 
ble woman is heightening the picturesque 
effect of her bed by having it heavily hung 
with silk and damask stuffs. She carefully 
consults her own coloring in a choice of 
tints. 
Blondes incline to a rosy lilac or tender 
blue, while the brunettes make a selection 
of radiant gold color, a warm crimson, or 
Where they are fortunate 
thick white silks, 
_______ 
__ 
in owning carved 
four-posters, a broad 
valance runs all the way around, with tile 
full-length draperies falling across the back 
and only half way of the sides. 
Decorators 
are showing 
materials of 
various weights and designs in silk, woven 
especially for bed hangings. 


TR A V EL IN CHINA. 


Thirty-five Miles a Day in a Springless 
Cart. 
[“An American in Tibet,” in November Century.] 
Travel in Northern China is accomplished 
in a cart, a mule litter, or the saddle. The 
first method is the most uncomfortable but 
tho most rapid, the second the most com­ 
fortable but the slowest, the third the most 
independent but the most uncertain. 
The cart used in northern China has two 
heavy wheels, with woodenaxle.no springs, 
and a body about four feet long and three 
broad, over which is a light framework top 
covered with blue cotton. 
Two mules 
driven tandem by a carter seated on the 
left shaft take it along at a rate of about 
three miles an hour, and one can make in it 
an average of 35 miles a day, even over the 
roughest country. 
about 
-I V Igg 
tighter oho is squeezed in the more com 


It will carry about 300 pounds of goods, 
id th 
and one or even two passengers; and the 


foilable it will prove, for that, and that 
alone, will be a protection from the terrible 
jolting over tho rough country roads. 
It is told in some old book or travel in tho 
narrative of the mission of Lord Amherst to 
the court of Peking, if I remember rightly 
'rom th 
that (ait) of his attendants died from 
effects of the jolting he received durin 
short journey in one of these carts. But 
this mode of travel being the most rapid, I 
adopted it. Several years of experience of 
cart travel in China had made Hie bold, so 
that I did not fear the fate which had over, 
taken the Amherst mission man. 
Comfortably wrapped in my wadded Chi­ 
nese clothes, I squeezed myself into my 
cart, feeling like a delicate piece of china- 
ware packed in cotton, and after a hearty 
farewell to the friends with whom I was 
staying at Peking, the carters cracked their 
whips, aud with a shout to the mules we 
were off. 


don’t give you enough profit to keep your 
...............................water. They have aaver- 
best girl in soda 
__ ___ 
tised pearline until it is independent of th 
grocery trade; they have made people want 
it. and you must supply pearline or go out 
of the business. 
The Potter Drug and Chemical ^Com^any 
of Boston (of whom, by the way, Mr. .. 
is now tile head, though he entered the 
company’s service as an errand boy), spends 
..................... 
and makes 
OOO. 


W l l i p t l l l / n O d > It-G GO UU 
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$200,000 a year in advertising, and ma 
an annual profit of something like $400,t 


ting man. 
tulun’t let me hire 


The Girl of the Period. 
[New York letter In Pittsburg Dispatch.] 
Tile physical culture young woman is a 
distinct feature of New York social life. It 
doesn’t much m atter to what grade of so­ 
ciety the stricken young damsel belongs, if 
the craze strikes :ii—she goes her length on 
it. If she is rich mid handsome you’ll see 
her mounted on a fine cob beating the 
bridal paths of Central Park morning and 
evening. 
. . . 
Hhe will have a private tutor rn boxing and 
fencing and general gymnastics. If she is 
only moderately we'1-to-do she must iorego 
the saddle horse and two private teacher and 
take to the bicycle and general school. You 
wifi In that ease see her"on the grand West- 
ta 
em Boulevard, tile fnslily laid asphaltum 


Shall W e Have Warming-Pans Again? 
[Cincinnati Commercial G a z e tte .] 
There is an old-time institution that ought 
to be revived, and that is the warming-pan. 
One authority says that, according to med­ 
ical protest against damp or cold beds, 
warming-pans should come into fashion 
again. One medical writer says: “Not only 
the guest, hut the family often suffer the 
penalty of sleeping iii cold rooms, and chill­ 
ing their bodies at a time when they need 
all their bodily heat, by getting between 
Cold sheets. 
“Even in warm summer weather a cold, 
damp bed will get in its deadly work. 
It 1b 
a needless peril, and the neglect to provide 
dry rooms and beds has in it the elements of 
murder aud iiuic.de.” People crawl into the 
chilly sheets and spend half an hour iii 
"getting the bed warm," when the warm­ 
ing pan would put them into a cosy bed 
that would give them warmth instead of 
taking it from them. 
We look to see the 
warming pan become a fad. 


Customs, the Puzzle and Help W ho Live 
at Home. 
To the Editor of The Globe: 
1. Where can I And ft li»t of all the place* In the 
United State* at which a diatom house ta estab­ 
lished? 
2, What was the correct answer to the ”31" 
puzzle? I did not And It, 
8. Can you tell me why so many of the employers 
advertising for help want “young men living at 
home with parents?” 
o. d . b. 


1. Every port of entry has a custom house. The 
list can be found iii pages 157-211 of the Official 
Register of the United States. 
2. There Is no “one answer” that figurers agree 
npon. 
8. One reason la that employer* think that young 
men who live at home are apt to be more reliable 
than those of Bohemian tendencies.—[E d. 


Maine Has 33,040; Ireland 31,759. 
To the Editor of The Globe: 
■Would yon please let me know which is the largest 
In area of square miles, the State of Maine or Ire­ 
land? 
a. 


Powder the Fur. 
To the Editor of The Globe: 
In answer to the request of “C. R.” I wish to 
recommend the liberal use of insect powder as a 
remedy for fleas on cats. It docs not injure the fur 
or the health of a cat In the least. Use a powder bel­ 
lows and blow the powder into the flu: thoroughly, 
being careful It does not fly Into the eyes of the oat. 
It should be well applied about the head, ears and 
along the back and legs. Keep a dish of sweet milk 
always in reach of the cat, as after lapping Its fur it 
will want to wash its mouth. Keep the cat’s fur dry 
for a time after the application of the powder. I have 
completely rid my cat of fleas In this way after 
vainly trying to do so by washing and combing, and 
her fur I* a* glossy as satin. This I* the remedy used 
In Eastern countries for animals Infested with fleas. 


Concerning Cities rn Ireland. 
To the Editor of The Globe: 
How many cities are thews In Ireland, and the 
names of each? 
Is there a city in the county of Waterford; if so, 
what is it? 
c. 


1. There are five—Dublin, Belfast,Cork, Limerick 
and Waterford. 
2. Yes. Waterford city.—[En. 


W ho Is an American? 
To the Editor of The Globe: 
Is a native of Brasil an American? 


lf the word American is nsed as meaning a native 
of this continent, the query would be correctly 
answered In the affirmative. But in general usage 
only “United States” people are called Americans. 
The native of Brasil is known as a Brazilian.—[En. 


Cities in Massachusetts. 
To the Editor of The Globe s 
Will yon please inform me how many cities there 
are in the State of Masaachusetts np to date? 


J. u B. 


There are 26 now, and will be three more when 
organised tinder a city government by elections next 
December.—[KA, 


You Must Pay; $10 on Each Trustee 
W rit is Exempt. 
My wife contracts a bill without my consent. I 
am working by the month and am paid monthly. 
Can my wages be stopped I If so how much am I 
allowed for the support of my family? W o r k m a n . 


I. No. 2. Yes. 
I f a woman marries and after six months deserts 
her husband to live with another man, and after IO 
years’ desertion she marries again, the first husband 
still living, (I) are the children by the second mar* 
rlage legitimate and (2) la the woman guilty of 
bigamy? 
o. 


An Exemption Question. 


P le a s e s ta te In G l o b r i f th e re is a n e x e m p tio n la w 
in M a s s a c h u s e tts ; if so, h o w m u c h a m a n c a n c la im 
u n d e r s a id la w ; if h ts h o u s e h o ld f u r n itu r e a n d p e r­ 
s o n a l p ro p e rty is a tta c h e d f o r d e b t? a n d o b lig e 
X. Y. Z. 


A man may have furniture and other personal 
property to the amount of 0500 and upward; but It 
must include exempt articles; anything not neces­ 
sary for his use would not be exempt even if he had 
not furniture to amount allowed besides. 


W ants to Get His Coat. 
In the month of July I hired a buggy at a stable 
and drove to Chelsea, where one of the wheels gave 
away and threw myself and lady into the street lu 
the presence of witnesses. When hiring the buggy 
the stablekeeper kept my overcoat for security. Now 
can he keep my coat, he (stablekeeper) claiming 
that I broke the wheel, which is false? 
C o n s t a n t R i a d b b . 


You can replevin it and at the trial of the replevin 
suit it would be decided whether be could hold it 
or not. 


Two Questions. 
You say that a girl is not of age until she reaches 
the age of 21, aud that she can marry at the age of 
18 without consent of her parents. 
Now what I 
want to know is why she is not of age at 18, when 
she can do that? 
Be so kind as to inform me when you apply for a 
divorce why you have to walt three years? 
a . 


To the first question I can only say that our Legis­ 
lature, supposed to be men of learning, have in 
their wisdom said that a girl should marry at 18 if 
the wished to, but in the exorcise of their wisdom 
on other points have decided that she could not con­ 
vey lands, etc., and was still a minor. 
, 
As to the second question I can only say that I do 
not think you are obliged to walt so long. 


You Needn’t Have Consent, 
Am I obliged to have a stepfather’s consent to get 
married, he looking me out 14 months ago and I 
supporting myself since that time. I am 20 years of 
age and can get my mother’s consent. 
w. s. 


The Parcel of Land. 
A owned a paroel of land and mortgaged it to B. 
It assigned to C. A defaulted his Interest and C 
foreclosed and sold under the mortgage, but neg­ 
lected to record the deeds of sale. (J took possession 
legally and had papers recorded 15 years ago. A 
defaulted taxes and town sold at auction and gave 
B deed of same 14 years ago. A and C are dead. C 
left a widow and two daughters. No estates to ad­ 
minister upon, but C’s widow will sign all her claims 
if wanted. Can B give a good deed as the records 
now stand ? If not, how long before lie can? 
J . r . d . 


If B took possession under his toy title before C’s 
death he can give good title in 20 years from the 
time he took possession. To make perfect title now 
you should have releaso from C’s widow and daugh­ 
ters. I put the time at 20 yenrs because I would 
pass a tax title under that date. 


Marriage a Failure. 
Will you tell mo how I can get a dtvoroe from my 
husband? Have not lived with him for over two 
years. Have supported myself and daughter all 
the time. Could not live with him us he drank up 
his wages and left me to support the house. 
2. What State can I go to and get a divorce, and 
how soon can I get married? 
A C o' n s t a k t R e a d k r . 


Didn’t Know His Own Child. 
Gideon married a wife who, in course of 
time, presented him with 18 children. One 
evening ho found in tho street in which he 
lived a little boy of 5 or G, weeping bit­ 
terly. 
“ W hatis the m atter with tile little man, 
eh?” inquired Gedeon, caressing him. 
“I have lost my way,” sobbed the young­ 
ster. 
"Then come home with me, and ITI give 
yon sonietlun;? to eat and take care of you.” 
Accordingly, our kind-hearted friendtook 
the little fellow home, and said to his wife: 
"See, wife, I have brought you this child 
that I found all alone in the street. One 
more or less won’t make much difference; 
we will treat him as if he were our own.” 
‘Wily, you stupid, don’t you know him? 
ifs our Joaquimto!” 


W hat Again—T hat Pin? 
The presence of a scarf-pin in the Teck 
scarf or any other style of palpably made- 
up neckwear, where no fastening is required 
to hold it in place, is a solecism of the rank­ 
est type. Tile offence is so often committed, 
and so frequently advised by unthink­ 
ing writers, that one finds a periodical pro- 
's a t 
test to be necessary, Clothier and Furnisher 
declares. 


You can sue for divorce for non-support and gross 
and confirmed habits of intoxication. You must 
get a divorce in this State lf you were married Lu It. 
You can marry as soon as you get your final decree. 


A D aughter’s Share. 
My wife's father died m Maine recently without 
leaving a will. He has left a wife, his second one. 
There are some bonds deposited in tho bank in Ids 
name. Is not my wife entitled to a share of them? 
How docs she go to work to recover her share? 
K. T. Q. 


G o d o w n a n d h a r e a n a d m in is tr a to r a p p o in te d , 
a n d g et th e b o n d s , a f te r p a y m e n t o f d e b ts . W ife N o. 
2 is e n title d to o n e -th ird , a n d d a u g h te r to b a la n c e lf 
s h e is a a o n ly c h ild . 


R ight to Use Mails. 


W ill y o n te ll m e if p a r ty c a n solver UM a n d s e n d 
b y m a ll a p re p a ra tio n th e y m a k e th e m s e lv e s , w ith ­ 
o u t a lic e n se ? 
J . A. st. 


I t d e p e n d s e n tire ly u p o n w h a t y o u r p re p a ra tio n 
Is. 
D y n a m ite a u d n itro -g ly c e rin e w o u ld n o t b e a l­ 
lo w e d , a s w e ll a s s e v e ra l o th e r th in g s. 


An Im portant P. 8. 
[New York Herald.] 
“Dear Mr. Hicks,” she wrote, “I am sorry 
that what you ask I cannot grant. I cannot 
become your wife. Yours sincerely, Ethel 
Barrows.” 
* 
Then she added, 
"P. S.—On 
second 
thoughts, dear George, I think I will marry 
you. Do come up tonight and see your own 
true Ethel.” 


... 
II 


WAR ON THE WATCH TRUST 


It Attempts to Boycott the Newspapers ct 
the United States, 


And The Weekly Globe Proposes That Its 
Readers Shall he Protected. 


Over Twenty Million People at Ute Mercy of the Shark Mail Trade. 


The Elgin National Watch Opposing all Efforts to Shut off the Swindlers. 


ELGIN AND WALTHAM WATCHES 
At the Trust Prices Which Jewellers Pay. 


Everybody knows th*? the watoh movement? -nude by tne factories at Elgin, 111., and Waltham 
Mass., are the best in the world, and to get a watch with a genuine "American movement" ie an ob­ 
ject of ambition abroad as well as here. Trading on this ambition, the country has been flooded with 
foreign counterfeits of the Elgin and Waltham movements, wtfloh are advertised as "like Elgin or 
Waltham movements," or "in form Elgin or Waltham movements," and in other ways to make the 
reader believe be was really getting the famous genuine "American movement." 
Sometimes the advertiser advertises and supplies the cheapest oi -ll the Slgin or Waltham move­ 
ments, in a plated oase that will wear only a few weeks; bat the customer el ways gets either a conv 
terfelt movement or a counterfeit case, while he usually gots both. If ho goes to an honest jewel-et 
the price is too high. Undar the trust rules, the jeweller must sell at 25 por cent. advance, and Le 
invariably adds from IOO to 300 per cent. 
To protect subscribers at post offices where there were no jewellers and where the buyer must pur­ 
chase by mail from a "shark," several newspapers combined and bought large quantities of watches 
at the lowest trade rates, which they resold at sect. The Watoh Trust sprang instantly to the rescue 
of its shark trade, and it has declared a boycott of if) newspapers supulying subscribers with Elgin 
or Waltham watches at any prioe. The ostensible ground wa3 to protect the retail jewelry trade | the 
real reason to keep its rapidly growing shark trade, the shark taking all the cheap movements and 
forcing the jeweller to sell dear movements. 
The Watoh Trust of the United States is one of tho closest, strongest and most insolent of all 
the trusts in the United States, and THE WEEKLY GLOBE enters the lists today and proposes to 
break a lanoe with it on behalf of its subscribers. So far as the subscribers 
to THE WEEKLY 
GLOBE are concerned, it proposes that eaoh and every one of them shall obtain any grade of watch 
made at Elgin or Waltham at the trade cost, without being compelled to pay tribute to the trust, and 
without being swindled by a shark who sells foreign counterfeits, 


The Cost of Watch Movements. 


The net price of the Elgin hunting oase for men’s watches, known as 18 size, are (confidentially) 
as follows, with six per oent. off to the jeweller who pays cash I 
B. W, R,, Niokel, P, R., Adj., D, S. Dial. .$20.00 
B. W. R., Gilt, P. R., Adj,, D. S. D ial.. . .$17.50 
H. H. T„ Nickel, P. B., Adj.......................... 15.00 H. H. T., Gilt, P, R., Adj............................. 13.50 
G, M. W., Niokel, P. R.................................. 
8.00 G. M. W., Gilt, P. R..................................... 
8,50 
A' A M E L U HS. Engraved, E lgin N ational Watch Co, 


No. 33. Niokel- Com. bal. Brog. h, sp. adj., 15 jewels (4 prs. settings), pat. reg.......................... 10.00 
No, 80. Gilt. Com. bal. Breg. h. spg., adj., 16 jewels (4 pairs settings), pat. reg................ 
12.50 
No. 103. Niokel. Com. bai,, 15 jewels (4 prs. settings), pat. reg................................................... 
9,00 
No. 82. Gilt. Com. bal., 15 jewels (4 pairs settings), pat. reg ..................................................... 
8.60 
No. 102. Half Nickel. Cen* tai. l l jewels...................................................................................... 
7.0Cf 
No, IO. Gilt. Com. bal. l l jewels 
$3.25 
No. 98. Gilt. Com. bal., 7 jewels 
5.0C 
"Niokel" or “gilt” relates to the movement! “P. R." mesns patent regulator; adj." means adjusted 
to heat, cold and position; "D, S." moans double-sunk dial; the “R.," “T." and "W." stand for Ray­ 
mond, Taylor & Wheeler. 
The Waltham companies make corresponding grades at olosely corresponding prices. 


The Cost of Watch Cases. 


There are half a dozen great oase companies, known the world over, who make gold-fllled oases in 
10-carat and 14-carat grades. Their hall mark* on the oases carry the same guarantee that the 
United States assay stamp does, and their guarantees of the former for IS years and the latter for 21 
years are the same as the mints. These also belong to the Watch Trnst, hat they never sell to a 
"shark." He oannot pay their prices. 
Tbs trade prioes for oases are as follows) 
Open-face, 15 years, plain or engine turned. 
............ 
$6.00 
Open-faoe, 21 years, plain or engine turned..................................................................................... 
8.00 
Hunting-oase, 15 years...................................$9.00 Hunting-case, 21 years........................... 
11.00 
Coin silver oases cost the same as the 15-year gold-filled casas. Half-pound cases in coin silvei 
correspond to the 21-year gold-filled. Engraved cases ooit $1 extra. 
There are excellent silverine cases in the market which cost 75 cents for open-faoe and $2.00 for 
hunting-oase. 


A SPECIAL OFFER TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Th© W EEKLY GLOBE offers to each one of its subscribers 
whose names are on its printed mailing list, either an Elgin or a 
W altham watch, stem wind and stem set, in either a gold tilled 
15-year 10-carat case, or a corresponding coin silver case. 


O I E ^ Z E I l S r —I F 'j f l L O i E S . 


I . 


2. 


3. 
4 . 
5. 


Seven jewels, safety pinion, compensation balance, 
tempered hair .springs 
- 
- 
- 
- 
- 
- 
Ten or eleven jewels, as above, gilt - 
- 
- 
- 
W ith p a ten t regu lator, $ 1 .0 0 extra. 
Same, nickel movement 
- 
- 
- 
- 
- 
- 
Fifteen jewels, gilt, patent regulator 
- 
- 
• 
Same in nickel 
- 
- 
- 
- 
- 
- 
- 
sc 
In Silverine case, $ 5 .0 0 less. 


$ 12.00 
13.25 


15.00 
15.50 
16.00 


m JN T IN a OASE. 
15.00 
16.25 
17.00 
18.50 
19.00 
ll. 


0. Seven jewels, safety pinion, compensation balance 
7. Eleven jewels, gilt 
- 
- 
- 
- 
- 
- 
- 
8 . E lev en jew els, n ick el - 
- 
- 
- 
- 
- 
- 
9. Fifteen jewels, in settings, patent regulator, gilt 
10. 
Same in nickel 
- 
- 
- 
- 
- 
- 
- 
- 
- 
Fifteen ruby jewels in settings, patent regulator, 
a d ju sted 
- 
- 
- 
- 
- 
- 
- 
- 
- 
Same in niokel 
- 
- 
- 
- 
- 
- 
- 
- 
In Silverine case, $ 7 .0 0 lens. 
The 14-carat, 2 1 -year, gold-iilled eases cost $ 2 .0 0 additional. 
This offer 
made upon tile distinct understanding that 
either an Elgin or W altham movement of the exact same or 
higher grade may be sent. Only $1 .0 0 has been added to the 
trade price for expenses of buying, setting up, casing, packing, 
Dostage and registry. It is a very close figuring. 


12. 
22.00 
25.00 


The watches have to be bought from the Elgin and Waltham companies through jeweller# all ove. 
the country, and only a few from eaoh. 
The oases come from one and the movements from another, 
to bother the trnst spies, and orders must he filled as they oome in. Every watch is guarantee? 
perfect in every respect, and the latost and hest products of the factories. 
Cheap but Good. 


At these prices no man neod he without a fine watoh. It is far bettor to buy a 15-j swelled move­ 
ment, with a patent regulator, in a oheap case, than a lower grade watoh in a higher prioed case. The 
patent regulator makes the accurate timekeeper, and a seven-jewelled watch with one is better than a 
21-jewelled watch without one. A oase can be bought st any time 
Cases St all movements, and 
this is an opportunity to buy the movement. 
These are not "oheap" watches. Nine watches out of ten costing from $75.00 to $100,00 have 
only the seven jewelled Elgin or Waltham movement. For the cheapest watch on the list jewellers 
charge from $25.00 to $50.00, The subscriber to THE GLOBE is buying at the factory price to the 
jeweller. He saves the letter's IOO to 300 per cent. profit, which the Watch Trust is endeavoring to 
retain. 
LADIES’ WATCHES. 


$ 21.50 
18.00 
15.25 
14.00 


These are No. O size, and in tile beautiful 10-earat, gold-fllled 
Montauk Cases made by Joseph Fahys, aud, with his flfteen- 
year guarantee, cost as follows: 
13. Fifteen jewels, in settings, nickel - 
14. Same in gilt movement 
- 
- 
- 
- 
- 
- 
15. Eleven jewels, gilt 
- 
- 
- 
- 
- 
- 
- 
IO. Seven jewels, safety pinion 
- 
- 
- 
- 
- 
A beautiful solid 14-carat gold oase, No. I size, hand- 
engraved to im itate frost work, called vermicelli, with a 13- 
jewelled movement, for which jewellers charge from $ 5 5 .0 0 to 
$75.00, is THE W E E K L Y G L O B E ’S last offer to its subscrib­ 
ers, and it is known as 
17. A Joy forever 
- 
- 
- 
- 
- 
- 
- 
- 
25.00 
Seven Points to Remember. 


1. In ordering give the number and state the price. 
2. Any subscriber whoso name is on THE WEAKLY GLOBE’S printed subscription list may 
buy as many as he pleases at these prices. 
He may supply every person a t his post office, but hi 
should charge 25 per cent. advance on those prices. 
3. This offer is op-,a only to subscribers. It ie made solely to protect them from the Watch 
Trust. THE WEEKLY GLOSE is not in the watch business. It is merely brei king a lance with 
the Watch Trust. I t does not cure whether a single subaoriber bny i a watch. 
If all its subscribers 
are protected, so much the better. If they aro not, it proposes they shall be. This is a form of Pro­ 
tection they oan approve of. 
4. No subscription is included in the prioo paid. I t ie not offered ai an inducement to subscribe. 
Bot it is open to all subscribers, and after a man’s m m e has been entered as a subscriber he is en­ 
listed to the protection. 
6. Every watch will be sent in perfect order, packed in ootton batting, in a strong wooden bos 
by registered mail. Both gold aud silver casos must bo kept away from sulphur, or they will tarnish. 
G. I t will take 21 days to fill an ordinary order. If the watoh is not received in 25 days, notify 
7. Send all orders to 
T H E W E E K L Y G L O B E , 
Boston, Mass. 


...... 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Terrible Collision and Loss of 


Sixty Lives at Sea. 


Mast Marry or Lose $1000— Some 


Notable Gatherings. 


Bito of the Nation’s Solid History for 


Seven Days. 


On Thursday night last the four-masted 
schooner Cornelius Hargraves ot Fall River, 
Mass., collided with the Spanish passenger 
steamer Vizcaya, bound for Cuba. Both 
vessels sank within seven minutes. It now 
seems probable that at least OO persons of 
the passengers aud crew w ent down with 
the steamer. 
It is believed that only one or two of the 
schooner’s crew were lost. Ten n^eu from 
the Burgraves and seven from the steamer 
were picked up by the schooner Sarah L. 
Davis and later transferred to the tug 
Hercules, which landed them at Lewes,Del. 
It is known that there were in all on the 
steamship Vizcaya, 93 souls—passengers, 
officers and crew. Tho Hargraves’ comple­ 
ment is learned to have been IO persons. 
Out of the total 12 were brought to this port 
bv the Brazilian liner Humboldt, 17 are 
reported to hare been picked un by the 
schooner (Sarah L. Davis and landed at 
Lewes, Del.; eight ar* reported to have been 
rescued by another vessel and landed at 
Delaware breakwater, and six more were 
found and brought to Stapleton, 8. I., by the 
pilot boat Marshall. Verification of these 
reports would Bhow that 43 persons have 
been saved, leaving 60 missing and probably 
drowned. 
Sixteen bodies are reported to have been 
washed ashore on Long beach, and the dead 
body of one woman was recovered by tile 
Davis, which landed the 17 survivors at 
Lewes. 
Both wrecked vessels remain in 
the soot where they sank, ant', are said to be 
fast breaking up. 
The crews of the various liie-saving sta­ 
tions along the coast are constantly patrol­ 
ling the beach, but so far have teen unable 
to discover any more lwdies that may have 
been washed ashore from the tw , wrecked 
vessel*. 
The spars of the Vizciwa can be 
seen plainly from the shore. 
A wrecking 
steamer is lying alongside of the wreck, and 
there seems to be little doubt that t heliodies 
which were carried down in the cabins and 
and stokeholes of the steamer will remain 
where they are until the vessel is raised. 
The steamer lies directly in the line of 
ocean travel, ami is a dangerous obstruction 
to navigation. The schooner, although fell 
of water, still floats, and during the night 
drifted a considerable distance to the east 
ward. 
______ 


A Lunatic’s Crime. 
Middletown, N. Y., Nov. I.—In the vil­ 
lage of H all’s Mills Mrs. Levi Hall, a lunatic, 
the wife of a prominent resident of tim 
village, murdered her daughter, a girl of 18 
years, smashing her skull in with a club. 
Mr. Hall, a victim of rheumatism, was 
lying helpless in bed in the room when the 
tragedy occurred, and could not respond to 
his daughter’s frantic appeals for help. 


Homicidal Manta. 
B u ffa lo , N. Y., N o t. I.—At Akron, near 
here last night, a young woman named 
Sarah McMullen, aged 19, residing with a 
Mrs. Brown, enticed Delia Brown, aged 6 
years, and Nellie May Connors, aged IO, 
onto a railroad bridge, 65 
feet 
over 
a creek. When there she pusned Delia 
Brown 
over 
the 
side of 
the bridge, 
and 
then grabbed 
the Connors 
child 
and hurled her into the precipice below. 
The latter was instantly killed, but the 
former lives to tell the terrible tale. Short­ 
ly after committing the act the murder­ 
ess went to a bridge over the mill dam at 
Akron and jumped into the water, which is 
several feet deep. A man who happened to 
be near the bridge rescued her from drown­ 
ing. She is now in custody, but will not 
talk. 
______ 


M ust M arry or Lose $1000. 
Chicago, Oct. 
29.—Nils 
Walling, 
a 
wealthy young farmer living not far from 
the city, has been given his choice of losing 
$1000 or taking a wife, and he doesn’t want 
to do either. A few days ago ho came 
to 
town 
and 
called 
upon 
Miss Lot­ 
tie 
Nelson, 
to 
whom 
lie 
had 
been 
paying court. 
He had $1000 in cash, 
and, 
as 
he 
intended 
taking in 
tile 
sights, he gave it to Miss Nelson to 
keep until he called for it. She put the 
money in a safe deposit vault, ana when 
Nils asked her for it she told him he 
couldn’t have it miles* he married her. 
Walling swore out a warrant against Miss 
Nelson, and when the case came up before 
Justice Going, Miss Nelson admitted that 
she had the money. Walling has brought 
snit against the Safe Deposit Vault Com­ 
pany. 


N o tes. 
Leopold Brothers & Co., manufacturers of 
and dealers in wholesale clothing, Chicago, 
have failed. A member of the firm esti­ 
mates the liabilities at $325,000, fully cov­ 
ered by the assets. 
Many wholesale dealers and jobbers have 
been quite free in their expressions of dissat­ 
isfaction recently with tho manner in which 
the whiskey trust w as managing the wliis- 
key-makirig business, and as a consequence 
controlling the business and dictating to tile 
dealers. This rebellion took definite form 
at St. Louis, Thursday, in the incorporation 
of the Central Distilling Company. The 
capital is $150,000, aud a site at Rock 
Springs has already been secured for tile 
erection of a plant. 
The Richmond & Danville express was 
wrecked near Seneca, S. C., on \\ ednesday 
last. The breaking of a flange on one of 
the cars precipitated the two Pullman cars 
from the track. Many wire severely aud 
two persons fatally injured. 
Victor Aguila, an employe of tho Spanish 
government, was decoyed by two men to 
the outskirts of Key West, Fla., Wednesday 
night, who then shot and slightly wounded 
him, and ordered him to leave at once for 
Havana, under penalty of death. 
The 
Cuban revolutionists in Key West are very 
active and daring just now, and it looks as 
though they will make trouble in the island 
before long. 
The Chicago Mutual Fire Insurance Com­ 
pany has made an assignment. The liabili­ 
ties are said to be $57,600, and $25,000 of 
contested claims against tho company. The 
assets are set down at $187,000. The cause 
of the failure was said by the company’s 
attorney to be principally in the unusually 
severe losses trio company has sustained 
during the past year. 
A detective of Knoxville arrested a man 
named Garrett Southern in Tennessee, Fri­ 
day, believing him to be the man who last 
Wednesday snot Norris Waltz, the wealthy 
young Englishmen who was visiting his 
brothers at Cumberland Gap. The man 
finally acknowieugedhis guilt. 
The Comte de Paris and suite sailed for 
Liverpool, Saturday, on the steamer Servia. 
John W. Yardly, the cashier of the Cana­ 
dian Express Company of Montreal, who 
disappeared in September last with a large 
sum of the company’s money, has been ar­ 
rested in Omaha by a detective of the Amer­ 
ican Security Company. 
Miss Elene Porter, daughter of Admiral 
Porter, will be married Thanksgiving eve 
to James Campbell, a clerk in the State de­ 
partment. 
The corner-stone of the Women’s Temple, 
which is being erected by the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union of Chicago, 
xvas laid Saturday. 
The budding wrheu 
completed is to be a superb structure in 
French gothic style, costing $1,100,000, and 
will be 13 stories high. 
The business part of the town of Chillicothe 
was almost entirely destroyed by fire Friday 
night. 
The fire originated in Hancock’s 
livery stable and spread rapidly in all direc­ 
tions. Thirty-seven buildings are known to 
have been destroyed. 
The loss will not fall 
short of $200,000, on which there is only a 
partial insurance. 
The George R. Dickinson paper mill at 
Holyoke, Mass., was damager! by fire Satur­ 
day morning to the amount of $30,000 or 
$-40,000. 
Tile Lake House at Starbnck, Minn., wots 
burned Friday niglit. Two children of the 
proprietor, E. P. Byhee, were bullied to 
death. Two others were so badly burned 
that they are not expected to live. The 
origin of the fire is unknown. 
Postmaster Ritchie of Leavenworth, Ran., 
Friday excluded from the mails the entire 
mail edition of the Leavenworth Times, be­ 
cause it contained a list of articles won at a 
raffle at a Catholic church fair during the 
early part of tho week. 
Frank Mason shot and killed his two 
Lrothers-in-law, Charles and Matthew Vann, 
at Westport, Cal., Friday, and lied bito the 
woods. 
Gov. Hill has written a letter to Secretary I 
Noble seconding Mayor Grant’s request for 
a recount of the city of New York’s popula­ 
tion. 
A large number of French-Canadians, 
from below Quebec, arrived at Montreal, 
Friday, on their way to Worcester, to en- I 
gage in cotton weaving. 
The schooner Spy. from Alberton, P. E. I., 
for New' Brunswick, a few hours’ sail, has 
pot been heard of for a fortnight, and has 
been given up for lost with all on board. 
The Hawkesbury (P. E. I.) Journal an- 
____ 
pounces that the shore fisheries iii Rich- > people of th<\tov, n 


mond county have been a complete failure. 
There will bo great destitution among the 
people. 
A severe gale has prevailed in the Golf of 
St. Lawrence, and the steamship Idaho, 
which hits been ashore on Anticosti sinco 
July last, has broken up and completely 
disappeared. 
Frederic Kimball, who absconded with 
money and bonds from the People s Savings 
Bank of Worcester, Mass., where ho was 
teller, and was arrested on returning to this 
country, was on Saturday last sentenced 
to seven years in State prison, one day soli­ 
tary. 
Archbishop Fcehan was elevated to tile 
episcopacy in IBBS. Pontifical high mass 
was celebrated in the cathedral at Chicago 
Wednesday morning. 400 priests and many 
other church dignitaries being present. The 
archbishop officiated as celebrant, and tho 
sermon was preached by Bishop Hogan of 
Kansas City. A cablegram from the pope 
was received. 
Lawrence Roach, Republican, w-as shot 
and instantly killed bv James J. Allen, 
Democrat, Oct. 25, on 4th st., near Tehama. 
San Francisco, Cal. The killing was the 
result of politics. 
Roman Leach of Geneseo, N.Y., died away 
from home a few days ago, and his friends 
telegraphed to have the Body sent to Gene­ 
see. Alter the services at the grave yester­ 
day, the coffin was opened ana it was dis­ 
covered that the liody was not that of Leach 
and no one knows where Leach’s body can 
be found. 
Attorney-General Miller lias sent a circu­ 
lar letter to all United States attorneys, 
calling attention to tho anti-lottery law, 
with the suggestion that they carefully ex­ 
amine the same and spare nb effort in its 
enforcement. 
A horrible accident occurred at Braddock, 
Penn., Thursday, in the Edgar Thomson 
Steel Works. A colored man named Robert 
Washington climbed up several steps and 
reached out his hand towards the electric 
light lamp. Some one shouted a warning 
to him, b u n t was too late. Hiskandtouched 
the wire, and in an instant his frame stiff­ 
ened and he fell to tho floor below. dead. 
Not a muscle twitched, and his death must 
have been instantaneous. His right hand 
had touched the wire, and his left clinging 
to an iron rod had completed the circuit. 
There was not a mark on tho man except 
on the righthand, where a slight scar was 
found whore he had grasped the wire. 
At Bradford, Ala., Wednesday night, Mrs 
John Williams, a bride of three weeks, shot 
and instantly killed her husband. 
Jeal­ 
ousy was the cause. 
Mrs. Harrison has accepted the position 
as president of the National Society of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 
There will be no strike by the brother­ 
hood of telegraphers at present. 
Grand 
Master Johnson of Louisville has issued an 
order that all members of the order must 
remain at work. 
Indian Agent McClaughlin at Standing 
Rock Agency. N. D., has given the Sioux to 
understand that he will stand no nonsense 
n regard to the coining of the Messiah. 
Kicking Horse, who claims to have just re­ 
turned from heaven, has been ordered to 
leave the reservation forever. Close watch 
is also tieing kent on Sitting Bull, who is 
continually inciting the young bucks to 
deeds of violence. 
Fire destroyed the First National Bank 
building and the Phillips block in Belleville, 
Ran., Oct. 29. Loss $60,000; partly insured. 
The Northern Pacific wheat elevator at 
eureka Junction, 
Wash., 
was 
burned 
Wednesday, with 60,000 bushels of wheat. 
Lois, $100,000. 
Seventeen buildings were burned at Apa­ 
lachicola, Fla., Get. 28, causing a loss of 
$163000; partly insured. 
Bozeman’s flouring mills at Marion, Ran., 
were wrecked Thursday by tile bursting or 
the botier. C. Allen, the engineer, was 
roasted lo death, aud his son was knocked 
insensibly by a flying piece of timber. R. 
Bozeman, one of the proprietors, had his 
arms, breast and head terribly burned. The 
two men will die. 
But three Members survive the 30th Con­ 
gress, which sat from 1847 to 1849. These 
are Hannibal Hamlin and J. W. Bradbury, 
both of Maine, and G. W. Jones of Iowa. 
Dewey Underwood, one of the most noted 
wing shots in the State of Missouri, and 
president of the Kansas City Driving Park 
Association and of the Gun Club, was killed 
by a train Tuesday while driving across the 
Chicago & Alton track at 15th st. He was 
about 50 years old. 
Four mon called on an old man named 
Griffin, in Ganges Township. Midi., to pay 
off a grudge, Oct. 24. They met with a 
stout resistance from Griffin aud a man 
named Hale, who was with him. Hale shot 
one of the men aud felled another with an 
axe. Griffin was fatally wounded. 
Throe Chicago burglars robbed a jewelry 
store in Memphis on the morning of the 
25th ult. They were caught, tried, sentenced 
and placed in the penitentiary all within 26 
honra. 
Tie national convention of train men at 
Los Angeles, 
Tuesday, re-elected T. T. 
Slattery second vice-grand master, and 
George Newman, Missoula, Mont., third 
vice-gtand master. 
A n avion a I convention of the Non-Partisan 
National Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union VHI be held at Allegheny City, 
Penn., Nov. 19. 20 and 21. 
Mrs. Margaret Gantt, widow of the late 
Lieutenant Gantt of tile navy, was killed, 
and her daughter, Miss Claro Gantt, verv 
seriously injured in a runaway accident at 
Washington, I). C., Oct. 26. 
Ex-State Senator J. W. Robbins of Tall 
Bottom, Ga. was instantly killed at Macon, 
Oct. 25, in t!\e fair grounds, by a falling pole 
which was ejected for a balloon. He was 55 
years old andjeaves alarge family. 
Bridge Tender Gilliert of the railway bus 
pension bridgA at Niagara falls claims to 
nave seen a styff containing a man pass 
under the bridie about 9.30 Tuesday morn­ 
ing, Oct. 25. Ive boat was capsized at the 
first breaker a lid the man was not seen 
again. Nothinghad been seen of a boat at 
tile whirlpool. 
On Thursday, yjhile George Lammerts, a 
clerk in the Niagara Falls Suspension 
Bridge post office was getting a supply of 
stamps front the Safe to replenish the tray 
at tile window, he was seized from behind 
by unknown person! A cloth, supposed to 
have been saturated with chloroform, was 
thrown over his head, and he was thrown 
on the floor, where ak w as found later un­ 
conscious. The post office is in the same 
building as the custom house, and just 
across the hall from where several men 
were at work at the time. All the other 
clerks were at dinner when the theft oc­ 
curred. About $113 welltaken. The thieves 
missed a drawer containing $500. 
Dr. C. C. Crolly of White Plains. N. Y., 
aged 40, recently lost txvdchildren by diph­ 
theria. 
Thursday he wis missed, and a 
search was instituted which led to the cena­ 
tory. He was found lying partly in a pit by 
the side of the graves. He was unconscious, 
having taken laudanum, aud is not expected 
to recover 
A Chicago money lender named W. S. 
W harton dias disappeared. Money aggre­ 
gating $50,000, belonging to other people, 
is also unaccounted for. He was tile organ­ 
izer of several insurance companies, and it 
is said he swindled various people who paid 
premiums on policies. 
Charles Crumley, otherwise known as 
Webster, who, on Aug. 19 last, shot and 
killed Robert McNeill from jealousy, was 
convicted iii New York, Friday, of man­ 
slaughter in the first degree. 
In answer to an inquiry from one of the 
ports, the Canadian customs department 
leis ruled that the Louisiana lottery ad­ 
vertising and other m atter may be received 
by the various ports, but that the persons to 
whom they are sent shall ho subject to 
prosecution by tile legal authorities. 
Thursday evening, at Kingston, Out., 
Archbishop Cleary, in addressing an assem­ 
blage of school children and speaking of the 
agitation iu Ontario for the abolition of 
separate schools, used most violent and 
bitter language tow-ards the Protestant 
clergy of the province, whom he declared 
to be the authors of the agitation. In con­ 
clusion he said that being constitutional, 
the schools could not be legally abolished 
ny Canadians, and any attempt by them to 
do so would result in the dismemberment of 
the Dominion. 
Tile convention of the Brotherhood of Lo­ 
comotive Engineers settled Hie federation 
question Wednesday by deciding to refuse 
coalition with tile United Order of Railway 
Employes this year. 
The trouble which has existed between 
the Western Union telegraph operators at 
Bt. Louis, who were members of the newly 
organized Brotherhood of Telegraphers, and 
the Western Union company has been 
amicably settled. 
The monument erected, to General Stan- 
nar t at Gettysburg, so the trustees report, 
cost $1259, of whicHi amount $5OO was cov­ 
ered by the appropriation of the State of 
Vermont, and tho residue was contributed 
by the Grand Army and other military or­ 
ders and friends. 
Tile iron camp bedstead used by Gen. Jo­ 
seph Hooker in his campaigns during the 
rebellion was shipped bv Gen. W. G. Le 
Due to Libby prison at Chicago last Week. 
Tile latter officer was chief quartermaster 
under ‘‘Fighting Jo e ’’ and lias preserved 
the article as a relic of file war. 
Michael Dugan, an employe of the Beth­ 
lehem, Penn., Iron Company, was fatally 
burned Thursday by the upsetting of molten 
metal. Four others wore seriously burned. 
Ason of Frederick Mundle. a well-known 
St. folia, N. B., merchant, fell from a wharf 
there, Thursday. Frederick Young, aged 
17, raped in after him, and both were 
dre-x> >d. 
A boiler explosion Thursday evening at 
the riffing .arils of tile Portage Iron Com­ 
pany at Duncansville, rein)., fatally injured 
four urn. 
A tram of 36 loaded coal cars, because of 
a mispboed switch, e triy Thursday morn­ 
ing crashed through Hotel Brunswick in 
i 
Penn., and landed iii the yards 
e the G lard House and Jackson House 200 
‘1. The guests in the hot J rushed 
p 
-mell hi t) the s r e t in their night 
ot is.t The loss to tho 
Pennsylvania 
I? 
( 'honanJ’’-' ■ 1 
stork '•> 3 ’" 'OM 
The Republican postmaster at Donaldson, 
Ark., has btyn oba^ou u>...minion b s office, 
o . n to tilt abuse heai>ed upon him by mo 
tiannif* of fhdfnw n 


FROM FOREIGN LANDS. 


Balfour’s Trip Through the 


Distressed Districts. 


Escaped 
from 
Siberia — Stanley’s 


Troubles with His Officers. 


Brief Notes of Interest from All Over 


the World. 


D u b l in , Oct. 29.—Secretary Balfour’s 
trip through the west of Ireland appears to 
have been a wise political move, as well as 
one dictated hy humane impulses. 
The 
peasants, who at first received him in awed 
silence, as one who was powerful enough to 
do them, and who in tho past had done 
them, much harm, have now begun to 
realize that, whatever his object in coming 
among them, it will be well for them to in­ 
fuse some show of enthusiasm into their re­ 
ception. 
United Ireland discredits the reports that 
Mi. Balfour, while on his tour through tho 
west of In land, was received in a friendly 
mnnner by the people, and quotes the words 
in praise of Mr. Balfour which Hie Tory 
press attributes to several priests, in order 
to give tho latter a chance to vindicate 
their characters by a prompt contradiction. 
The paper says that if the forbearance of 
the people from the expression of their feel­ 
ings against Mr. Balfour is to be malig­ 
nantly misconstrued, some of them may be 
provoked to make things quite plain by giv­ 
ing Mr. Balfour a taste of the detestation 
with winch lie is regarded by the Irish 
people. 
Mr. Balfour has pushed forward the ar­ 
rangements for the construction of railways 
iii the distressed districts in the west of Ire­ 
land. T he work of building tho roads will 
furnish employment for the post of laborers, 
besides those living in the districts through 
which the roads will be built. 
Secretary Balfour returned Nov. I. Quite 
a crowd had collected at the railway sta­ 
tion, and as the train st arted there was some 
cheering. 
At Atnlone a second demonstration oc­ 
curred. a woman presenting Mr. Balfour 
with a bouquet of violets, ana a crowd that 
had collected outside the saloon carriage 
indulging in much cheering. 
On the whole the tour has been a political 
success, but the Nationalist organs are not 
slow in pointing out, witli effective sarcasm. 
the inconsistency of the British mode of 
governing Ireland, when a visit of the chief 
secretary to its shores is a noticeable and 
almost unprecedented event. 


TH S POPE’S ENCYCLICAL. 


Still H arping on the Old Strain of the 
Temporal Power. 
New York,Oct. 31.—The Herald publishes 
a synopsis of the pope’s latest encyclical, a 
brief mention of which has already been 
given in a cable despatch. The holy father 
refers to the many attacks which have been 
made on the church of late years, and 
draws special attention to the homage 
which has been paid to the agnostic, Gior­ 
dano Bruno. 
“It would be folly for us to close our eyes 
to the gravity of the situation,” he con­ 
tinues. "Our apostolic duty (lids us protest 
against the many onslaughts that are being 
made in Italy on religion. The bishops 
should do their best to do away -with this 
evil, and as the principal weapon of our 
enemies is the press, the Catholics should 
call to their aid the religious press and use 
it as a weapon against the base press of our 


Enmity against the Holy See, he continues, 
is fraught with the greatest dangers for 
Italy. Tile result will be a lack of harmony 
between the Italian officials and tho true 
Italian Catholics. 
How different would be the condition of 
affairs if the church were allowed full 
liberty and the unhampered enjoyment of 
her rights. Reconciled to the pope and 
faithful to her ancient religion, Italy would 
then be truly great, and nothing would hin­ 
der her from pursuing a glorious career to 
the end. The oft-repeated statement that 
the Catholics and the sovereign pontiff are 
the enemies of Italy is a gratuitous insult 
and a base calumny. On the contrary, the 
Catholics ave the best friends of Italy. The 
pope concludes by saying tliat two govern­ 
ments are impossible at Rome, and that 
Rome ought to tie given back to the pope if 
the world wishes the Holy See to exorcise,as 
heretofore, its influence for good. 


Stanley and His Rear Guard. 
C h ic a g o , N ov. I . —A local paper has an in 
torview with Capt. W. Stanhope, who re­ 
cently arrived in this city from Africa, re 
gadding the Stanley-Barttelot unpleasant­ 
ness. 
Stanhope was inclined to side strongly 
with Stanley. 
, 
. 
, 
He said that the highest officials in Africa 
have always thought Stanley a much supe­ 
rior man to Barttelot. 
"It is understood,” said Stanhope, 
that 
Maj. Barttelot was never the equal of Stan­ 
ley, who made new passages through un­ 
tried countries, while Barttelot only trav­ 
ersed the beaten paths of other explorers. 
“It is sheer nonsense to accept as truth the 
story that Stanley did not provide every 
possible means to facilitate Maj. Barttelot’s 
progress. 
. . . 
"Stanley is known in Africa to have ac­ 
cepted every situation under equal condi­ 
tions with las men. 
"Successes and privations were shared 
alike. Tile great secret of it all is that Mal. 
Barttelot was insanely jealous of Stanley." 
Capt. Stanhope added that he knew, as all 
Africa did, that Barttelot’s treatment of the 
natives was awful; that he expected an 
undue amount of military precision from 
them, and that his treatm ent caused numer­ 
ous rebellions among them which called for 
the most severe discTpliriary measures. 
In consequence of tho recent contributions 
to the Barttelot controversy, as to Stanley’s 
conduct toward his rear guard, the London 
Eress generally demand of the discoverer of 
ivingstone an immediate explanation, and 
even insists that Stanley shall postpone his 
American 
tour 
until 
the-, charges are 
answered. 
, 
Mr. and Mrs. Stanley sailed last week for 
America. 
____ 
Escaped from Siberia. 
Lo n d o n, Oct. 
31.—A young 
Russian 
named Kelcliosky, who succeeded in mak­ 
ing bis escape from Siberia, after having 
served 14 years there, lias arrived in this 
city. He was arrested at Vilna, when only 
18 years of age, on suspicion of having in 
his possession revolutionary documents, 
and of being concerned in 
a 
conspiracy 
against Hie government. His escape from 
Siberia was attended with many hardships 
and perils. 
M. Kelchoeky is unwilling, as yet. to pub­ 
lish an account of his life iii exile and his 
escape, for fear that by doing so he will en­ 
danger his comrades left in Siberia. 
M. Kelchosky also brings news that two 
exiles have been condemned toio.itary con­ 
finement pending an official investigation 
for having in their possession clippings from 
American newspapers upon the subject of 
the feeling aroused abroad by the alleged 
maltreatment of 
political prisoners 
in 
Siberia. 


Lord Randolph Churchill’.! Politics. 
It is said that an agreement has been come 
to by which Ixrnl Randolph Churchill shall 
once more give his services to the Con­ 
servative party. Tho result of a series of 
conferences at the Carlton Club, and much 
communication by letter, is that Lord Ran­ 
dolph shall under no circumstances join the 
present ministry, as he could not do so in 
other than a subordinate position, but that 
upon a change of government he shall he 
offered the leadership of the opposition in 
the House of Commons. Tile noble lord has 
signified his assent. It is fair to add that he 
is personally averse to entering the present 
cabinet, and that lie would not accept office 
lf offered him. 
It is said that although there is no 
immediate prospect of a dissolution, this 
arrangement has been made in full view of 
what Akers Douglas last week frankly 
called an early appeal to the country and a 
government re verse. The originators of the 
understanding arc highly exultant over a* 
success which they openly contend secures 
for the Conservative party the powerful 
aid of Lord Churchill at Hie general elec­ 
tion. 
_____ 


Brief Notes. 
It is stated that tho modus vivendi which 
the Portuguese government lias proposed to 
England 
opens up tho Zambesi to all 
mat ohs, while England agr es to make no 
treaty with native chiefs in the Portuguese 
sphere until the delimitation of the frontiers 
is settled. 
It is reported that Vice-Admiral P're- 
mantlo lias captured Witu. After its cap- 
t ‘re Hie town was burned. Three of tho 
British force were wo aided. 
The Dutch Parliament lias voted that the 
king is incapaciated by sickness to rule any 
long t. 
A band of Moonlighters in Claro county, 
Ire., have murdered a girl named Flanagan 
aud her mother. 
Alarming report s have readied St. Peters­ 
burg of peasants’ revolts in Kharkov and 
Yekateriuoslay districts in southern Russia. 


Nine thousand troops are operating against 
the peasant*, woo refuso to betray their 
leaders, and declare they will not relapse 
into serfdom, preferring instead to die right­ 
ing. The peasants are prowling about in 
armed bauds, firing and pillaging land­ 
owners’ residences. 
Mr. Balfour, it is reported, was deeply im- 
r es cd w h o the scenes he witnessed in 
A nill nm! with the general wretchedness 
o the peasants and the prospects of famine. 
Mr. Balfour prom sod to tin sh a bridge be­ 
tween two points of the island, and defray 
the expenses out of his own pocket. Tho 
peasants cheered him a id expressed their 
gratitude. 
While the Lugano (Switzerland) Conserva­ 
te es and Lib ‘nils were celebrating with 
fireworks over tho result of the elections, 
the commander of tho federal troops ordered 
them to desist. 
Tho people resisting, they 
xvi re attacked by tho iroops and several 
were wounded on both sides. Tho com­ 
mander is blamed for excess of zeal. 
Lord Salisbury, in an interview with Hie 
Portuguese charge d ’affaires in london, 
showed a disposition to negotiate a fresh 
treaty with Portugal, with reference to 
southeast Africa. A modus vivendi during 
the negotiations is under discussion. 
Jameson’s widow, in a communication to 
the London Times, says that her husband’s 
life and diaries, about to be published, will 
probably throw some light on the Barttelot 
affair. 
The king of Portugal received the captain 
and officers of the United States cruiser Bal­ 
timore, on < let. 28. 
The anxiety over tho fate of tho late 
Archduke Johann Salvador, now plain 
Capt. John Orth, is increasing in court cir­ 
cles. As it is now HO days since he left 
Montevideo, on July l l , In command of his 
ship. Sancta Margrethe, for Valparaiso, 
where he should have arrived about Aug. 
30, it is feared Hint he has been wrecked. 
An Austrian cruiser, despatched a month 
ago in search of the missing vessel, has thus 
far found no trace of her. 
Patrice Boucicault, known in married life 
as Mrs. Pitman, died Oct. 29 in child­ 
birth. She was the fourth child of tho late 
Dion Boucicault, the world-renowned actor. 
Rohert Lincoln, the United States minis­ 
ter, left London, Oct. 29 for Liverpool,where 
lie will embark for New York, lie having 
been granted a leave of absence by his gov­ 
ernment. He will return to England in 
January. 
A despatch from The Hague says: It has 
transpired that the statements made regard­ 
ing the condition of the King of Holland by 
the doctors and ministers were untrue. The 
king’s Thy ical health is good, but lie is suf­ 
fering from a mental malady which renders 
bim unfit to govron. In other words he is a 
lunatic. The statements that he was phys­ 
ically ill were made simply to delude tho 
general public and to explain the necessity 
of the appointment of a regency. 
From present indications, another South 
American revolution is promised. Guzman 
Blanco, ex-president or Venezuela, is in 
Antwerp buying arms with which to equip 
his followers for an invasion of his native 
country. 
Cardinal Manning, in an article in the 
New Review against the system of child 
marriage, protests against the Indian gov- 
ments admitting the law of restitution of 
Conjugal rights. 
It is stated that since the accession of 
Czar Alexander (1881) 270,000 Jews have 
been expelled from Russia. 
As an offset to the Federation of Ship 
Owners recently organized in London, the 
leading spirits in sailors and firemen's 
unions propose a federation of trades unions 
of all organizations connected in any way 
with the merchant marine, Hie object of 
which shall be to secure combined action, 
and make still batter preparation for Hie 
gigantic struggle between labor aud capital 
now threatening. 
Sir Henry James, Q. C., who held Capt. 
O’Shea’s brief in the pending divorce suit, 
has declined it on the ground of ill-health. 
The inference is that Sir Henry, on look­ 
ing through the papers, bas discovered facts 
tnat disincline hun to have anything further 
to do with the matter. 
As Andres Pooh. a farmer near Hamburg, 
was returning home late at night, accom­ 
panied by his wife, he noticed lights in a 
front room of his house. On investigating 
he found that they were being used by three 
masked burglars, who were busy trying to 
open his safe. Pooh at once drew his re 
volver, and firing repeatedly through the 
window disabled all three. Ile then rushed 
to the police station, and on his return found 
one of the men dead and the others fatally 
wounded. W hat was his amazement on re­ 
moving their masks to discover that tho 
dead burglar was his brother, while the 
others were his cousins. 
In Matehula. Mex.. Thursday night, a 
church roof fell, causing the death of three 
persons and wounding four other men, in­ 
cluding a priest named Losa. 
A party of brigands forced an entrance 
into the house of a forester, near Presburg, 
and, after murdering the forester, pillaged 
the house. 
The Russian police are held to rigid ad­ 
herence to the letter of the antl-Jewish law 
and they must compel the families of Jews 
expelled from the empire, or transferred 
from one part of it to another, to accom­ 
pany them. 
While a number of persons were leaving 
Russia, their intention being to emigrate to 
Brazil, they were tired upon by the Russian 
frontier guard at Slupca. Four of Hie party 
lost their lives. 
A corn dealer named Bleier, accompanied 
by his wife, the children and a maidservant, 
was at a railway station near Pesth, Hun­ 
gary, awaiting the arrival of a train, when a 
number of brigands made an attack ui>on 
tho party, all the members of which wore 
killed and robbed of whatever valuables 
they had about them. 
The Parisian authorities purpose taking 
severe measures respecting the general dis­ 
regard of the law compelling Hie vaccina­ 
tion of children, as the latest official reports 
show that an alarming increase iii the num­ 
ber of cases of smallpox has taken place. 
Brittany seems at the present timo to be 
especially affected. 
Count Von Moltke is suffering from the 
very natural reaction from the unwonted 
excitement of his 90th birthday reception 
that has now Bet in. He is, of course, in the 
hands of his physicians, who, however, de­ 
clare that there is nothing alarming in his 
condition. Tho field marshal’s eyes are 
also affected from the fact that he has in­ 
sisted on reading every line of the thousand 
and one congratulatory messages that have 
poured in upon him by mail and telegraph. 


THE IRISH DELEGATES. 


Gov. Hill of New York W elcomes the 
Party. 
N e w Y o r k . Nov. 2.—The delegation of 
the Irish parliamentary party, consisting of 
William O’Brien, John Dillon, T. D. Sulli­ 
van and Timothy Harrington, was received 
by the united Irish societies tins morning 
off quai urine aud escorted to this city. 
Several days ago, when it was learned 
here that the delegation would arrive on 
the Frenclxsteamer LaChampagne today, a 
meeting of delegates of 22 societies ap­ 
pointed a committee consisting of Gen. 
O'Beirne, Patrick Gleason and John O’Gor- 
man, with M. J. Kennedy as secretary, to 
make all the arrangements for a fitting re­ 
ception to the Irish delegates. 
The steamship had been sighted at day­ 
break and was expected to reach quaran­ 
tine about 8 o'clock. 
As the steamer with the reception com­ 
mittee reached quarantine the La Cham­ 
pagne had come to anchor, and was waiting 
for the health officer to come on board. 
The 
Moore was gayly decorated with 
Irish 
and 
American 
flags, and as she 
steamed alongside of the big ocean liner a 
cheer went up from the hundreds of steer­ 
age passengers who were clustered at her 
side. 
It was the intention of the reception com­ 
mittee to take off the delegates at quaran­ 
tine and bring them up to the city, but on 
account of the danger to tile ladies of the 
party in making the perilous passage be­ 
tween tho two boats, the John E. Moore was 
sent back and the La Champagne started 
for her dock. 
Being Sunday, no demonstration was held 
on the dock. and after their baggage had 
been passed, the entire party, with a dozen 
friends, was driven to the Hoffman House. 
The first ones to greet them were Gov. 
Hill, who had just arrived in town, Mayor 
Grant, Banker Eugene Kelly and Joseph J. 
O’Donahue. The Governor at once signed 
Hie address of welcome that was presented 
the delegates, later in the day. ana also in­ 
vited them to visit Albany and be his guests 
at Hie executive mansion while there. 
Mayor Grant also signed the address, as did 
E. Ij. Carey. 
After the delegates had rested a while 
they repaired to the main parlor, where 
William O’Brien delivered a vigorous ad­ 
dress, portions of which were as follows: 
“We are coming to America at the desire 
and with Hie authority of Mr. Parnell and 
the Irish parliamentary party. It was he 
who summoned the meeting of the party at 
Dubl n at which we were commissioned to 
proceed to America as their representa­ 
tives. 


Cornwallis Lost Only One Man. 
During the revolutionary war in America 
two soldiers of the army of Lord Cornwallis 
went bito a house and treated the inmates 
in a shameful manner. A third soldier met 
them coining out and recognized them. He 
was in no way to blame, but since lie de­ 
clined to give up the names of his com­ 
rades he was sentenced to the punishm ent 
they had incurred. Lord Cornwallis rode 
up to him when on the gallows, ‘‘Camp­ 
bell,” he said, "w hat a fool you are to die 
thus! Give up their Dames!" "You are in 
an enemy’s country, my Lord,” was tile firm 
reply, "and you can better spare one man 
than two.” And he was banged. 


JUST BEFORE THE RATTLE 


Political Pointers Gathered 


From Many States, 


Maj. McKinley Having a Hart! Fight in 


His Own District. 


Manley in Maine—Michigan’s Course— 


Mayor Grant’s Chances. 


Just before the battle of ballots on N<tv, 4 
conic tile surmises and guesses of the lead­ 
ers, all made with a shrewd idea that they 
may convince tho doubting voter before­ 
hand, aud so alite be taken with due allow­ 
ance for changes when the vote is polled. 
Iii Massachusetts there is a very hard tight 
for an off-year, and both parties profess 
confidence, anil both have good grounds 
for their 
belief. 
The idea has been 
rapidly gaining ground In the last week 
that the total vote of the .State would run 
surprisingly high this year, until now it is 
generally conceded that it will take at least 
135.000 votes to carry the governorship. 
This estimate was ridiculed hot over a week 
ago at the Republican State headquarters, 
hut the revelations of the work dono by the 
Democrats in the way of registration gave 
them a timely pointer. 
Chairman Matthews of the Democratic 
executive committee says: 
“We shall, beyond any question, get our 
vote out this year. We will poll 135,000 
votes sure and probably 140,000. That 
number, I believe, will be sufficient to carry 
the State, Of Urn total increased vote of 
20.000, we shall get 12,000, and tho Repub­ 
licans 80(X). We shall gain 3000 in Boston, 
making our vote here 30.000 in a total of 
60.000. Mr. Brackett will, I think, run 
10.000 behind Ins ticket." 
Chairman J. O. Burdett of the Republican 
State committee, when asked for his opinion 
on the political outlook, said: 
"I have been all through the State, and 
can truthfully say that the Republicans are 
aroused over the misrepresentations of the 
Democrats on tho tariff issuo. lf they do 
their duty next Tuesday, Gov. Brackett 
will be re-elected by a handsome majority, 
and we shall also send back to Congress, l l 
congressmen.” 
__ 


Settled—Mayor G rant’s Chances. 
N ew Yo r k , Nov. I.—It is useless to deny 
that the best elements of tile city are op­ 
posed tu Mayor Grant. On the other hand, 
he has at his hack Tammany’s splendid 
organization, of which every man has not 
only registered, but has been instructed 
again and again how to vote under the new 
ballot reform act. 
Mr. Francis M. Scott might have won, it 
seems now, had tho efforts of the managers 
of the People's Municipal League been 
directed to more fruitful ends. 
No one can deny that in Hie People’s 
Municipal League proper there are the very 
best and most conscientious men in the 
city. Iii the ranks of their allies, Hie County 
Democracy, an old antagonistic but reform 
offshoot of Tainmany, there are many Dem­ 
ocrats who will not vote for the fusion 
ticket because there are Republicans on it, 
aud among the Republicans there are 
equally as many who would vote only for a 
straight-out ticket, and who therefore have 
not even taken the trouble to register. 
It may be that John T. Gorman, Tam­ 
many's nominee for sheriff, will be beaten. 
This is Hie view of conservative Tammany 
men. 
The People’s Municipal League people 
claim that Hie increase of registration in 
strong Republican districts throughout the 
city means a defeat of Tammany from 6000 
to 10,000. 
In one Republican district alone, and, by 
the way, Mayor Grnnt’s own district, there 
is an increase of registration of 3000 over 
the last registration. This district is tho 
strongest Republican one in the city. 


COMMERCIAL MATTERS. 


H O S T O N VI V I* K F T * 


Produce. 


HOSTON, Monday. Fere. 8. 
BUTTER—There have been lather baht receipt* of 
buller the pest week. ami a* the market wa* rather 
(inlet price* are maintained. 
There la a steady 
demand for nil the finer k railes and the lower cia** 
of good* are bolus,: gradually cleaned up. Imitation 
Creamery and ladle (lacked are In rather light 
■apply and there I* a good Heady request for the** 
at prevlou* price*. 
Northern! reamery,extra.25fa20; Western cream­ 
ery, extra, 28 (625; do. extra IM, 21 #22; do, 1st, 17 
(*20J Franklin Co. (Muss.) creamery, extra, box, .. 
ii CU; do, extra dairy. 22 <134; Vermont extra dairy, 
'23 d 
' 
do, extra New York. ..@ 22; New York 
ana Vermont extra IM, 20fa22; do, lit, IT,did ; 
Western dairy, l*t, 18016; do, extra IM, 11@12; 
Western 
Imitation creamery, 18«IO; do, ladle- 
packed extra 1st, 13(1610 i do, let. U /t 12; trank 
nutter, V4 or Va ro. prints, extra, 24" 25; extra 1st, 
21®2ie V ft) 
OLKOMAUUARINE—No. 4—10, 13c; 20, 12%«i 
SO. 12 l/|»c; OO, 12* 3e. 
Fort Washington—IO, 14e; 20, 13V*c; 30, 13 VV-1 
OO, 13V..C, Prints. IS %c. 
CHEESE—The cheese market ha# ruled quiet the 
pall week aud prices are held a little less firmly. 
Sales are mostly confined to small lots for imme­ 
diate wants. Liverpool market is without change. 
Liverpool quotations, white, new. 4$»s. 
IO® IO vie $ th; do, Isl, S' 2@P%; do. 2d s. 5g>7; 
Vermont extra, lO@10%i do, l*t,8%@ 9%; do, 24*. 
6@7; sage, 10®10%; part skims, Ofas; skims, 
g r F ■■ 
- 
"oil* “ 


<i.y 
supply aud a further advance In the price of these 


3(35; Ohm Ital, extra, 9% ; do 1st. SOO 
JAMIS—There is a good steady market on egg* and 
prices are firm. Cholo* fresh egg* continue In light 


ha*’ been occasioned. 
Held stock meets with 
moderate demand. Choice Canadian egg* sell well 
at L’.Vn 2Ae *1 dozen, 
We .(note: Near by and nape, fey, .. ;<fS0e $1 do*; 
Eastern extra, ..$ 2 7 ; do, 1st, 22:324; Vermont 
and New Hampshire extra. 
.<327; Michigan ex­ 
tras, 25fa2d; Western 1st. 23.320: 
Nova Scotta 
and New Brunswick 1st, 25 n'Jti; P. E. Island 1st, 
25 d2U; Canadian 1st, 23(8*24; Held stock. 20§22; 
Limed. I{>§20. 
It EAN 8 There is a fair market on bean# and 
the receipt# have been large. The prices have not 
changed, however, from our last ((notation*. There 
is a rather wide range on Yellow Eye*, according to 
the variations lu quality. There wa* quite a large 
■apply of this variety in Maine, hut the heavy rains 
worked considerable Injury to the crop. 
We quote tho current prices as follows: Choice 
Northern, hand pinked, $2.70 § 2.70 per bushel; 
New York, small, hand picked. $2.0032.00; do, 
marrow, #3.3032.40; do, screened, #2.80.d2.3B; 
do, ads, P2.O0fl2.l0; medium choice hand picked, 
*2.3032.40; do, screened. #'2.10(32,20; yellow eves, 
- - 
- 
- • 
• 
neys. #3.25(0)8.76 
@8.10; red kid- 
extra, 83,3033.50; do, 2d*, $2 
ne va. #3.25 ((3.75. 
DOMESTIC FRUITS—We quote! Apples. No. I 
cooking, $3.5(X(f4.00 per bbl; tlravenMeiu*, #4.00 
@0,00 #1 bbl; common, Pl.OO*?2.OO. 
Evaporated apple, fancy, lB@17oi fair to good, 
io u 12; sun-dried, sliced and quartered. H@7c. 
( ranberries, #7.00®8.B0 R obi. 
Pears—Suckle, #5.ob.(f8.00 per bbl. 
Quince*, #5 OOZd7.OO lier bbl. 
drapes-Concord. 2(Ve2Bc per IO lbs; do, lfWI 
13c i>er 5 lbs.; Delaware. 2o§30c p«r *9 
'I0* 
I8e per 0 lbs; Catawba*, 26 $2dc per IO lbs; 18c 
per 6 lh. basket. 
VEGETABLES—We quote: 
Potatoes, #2.00® 
2.25 per bld. 
Sweet potatoes—East Shore, hulk, S1.7B@2.00; 
Jersey double heed*, 
$2.00@2.60; 
Jersey bulk, 
J #1.70,0 2.00 V bbl. 
Lettuce, 20c per do*; cabbage, 3®Bc per head; 
native onion*, ( 2.7ti@8.00 per bbl; Marrow squash, 
7Befit#I.OO per bbl; 
Russia turnips. fl.OO®1.25 
lH*r Dbl; tomatoes, #1.25fal.50 i>er bushel. 
HAY AND STRAW—We quote: Esney hay. 
#10.O«m8.OO per ton: fair to good, #14.009 
15.00; fine, #9,00:910.60; hay and clover, mixed, 
# 7. OO c l 0.001 swale, #0.00; poor to ordinary, 
$7.00(913.00. 
Rye straw, #17.00(317.50 per ton; oat straw, 
$7.00 per ton. 
O r n r e r l e i. 
COFFEE—The coffee quotations are as follows: 
Java, medium brown, 25'ae; do do. fancy brown, 
25y*@20o; do, Timor, 23V4@23:V*o; do, Uuttsn- 
xorg, 22 ii 23c; 
do, M ii lung, 23!Vi(jT'23V4f!i do, 
Ta ga Is, . . 
d2‘.|t 
do, Aukolu, 28*,*.$27 Vie; do, 
Holland bags, 23Ajo; Meiidbelinc* and Ayer Ban­ 
gles, 2fl%@27*4e; 
Mocha, 24 # 25c; 
Rio*, 
prime, 21c; do fair, 20*ic; do, ordinary, 19%0j 
low ordinary, 10c; Maracaibo, 2l@21%C; do ordi­ 
nary, 90**0; Bticrumaugvr. 21®22vie; do washed, 
22Vic; Caracas, 221 
Litnguayra, 20%® 
2.1 % c; Coala Rica, 2lfa>23%c; Jamaica, 20@22o; 
Guatemala, 22924c; Mexican, 21®22%°; Hayti, 
2 OU.® 21 Vie. 
EKC ITS AND NUTR—Following are the current 


Kansas an Unknown Quantity. 
K ansas C it y , M o., N ov. I.—Kansas has 
always laten considered ho solidly Republi­ 
can that to say now that there is great, prob­ 
ability of her (tending only two Republican 
congressmen to tile next Houso seems to be 
very far fetched, but the fact is that five of 
the opposition candidates will either be 
elected or they will run tile Republicans so 
close that it will almost take an official count 
to decide the matter. It is tho Fanner’s Alli­ 
ance which is creating such a widespread 
change in the condition of things. 
Tho State ticket will not be affected by the 
Alliance movement. The entire Republican 
ticket will bo elected with a good plurality. 


Itiilstus, London layers, new, #2.50@ 
3.85; Muscatel, new, #1.80; Sultana, 18917; 
Eterne, OVa; Valencia, new, i v f r o i X*; do, ('Quant, 
ii (( I)1 s. currants, #6.50®6.0o. 
citron, Ll ghorn, 


new, 7@9. Figs- Layers, 12®25; do, keg, 6@7. 
Prunes. French, ease, 10:914; do, Turk, new, . .fa 
4Vjc; do bag, SV* 93'Ae. lemons— Palermo, #0.00 
(flH.OO: Sorrento. JO.OO/MO.OO. Oranges—-Jamaica 
bxs, #U.50@8.0O; do bills, # ... @ . . . ; Florida, 
#4.00g4.f>0. Bani)na# -Baraeoa, yellow, #1 .OOd 
LIO; do, Red, 75@86c; Port Union, #1 5(k§l.70; 
Jamaica, No. I, #1.00; 8 hand*, #1.10; No. 2, 75c. 
Walnuts, lH.'AlToi Cantina*. 12l azfiffiiS;:: Pecans. 


SUGAI?—We quote: Cut-loaf, 7 
7V*('i pulverized, 
7**0; 
< 
powdered, "/got granulated. HqyeiwlA^e; Confer- 
rube* 7 Vi01 
i, 
7c; 


New Hampslitre’s Prospect. 
Co n c o r d , N. H., Nov. I.—Tho following 
officers are to be balloted for next Tuesday: 
Governor, five councillors, two congress­ 
men, Legislature and county officers: 
Tho candidates for governor are Charles 
H. Amadan of Penacook (ward I, Concord), 
Democrat; Hiram A. Tuttle of Pittsfield, 
Republican; Josiah M. Fletcher of Nashua, 
Prohibition. 
. 
For Congress—First district, Luther F. 
McKinney of Manchester, Democrat, and 
David A. Taggart of Goffstown, Republi 
can; second district, Warren F. Darnell of 
Franklin, Democrat, and Orrin C. Moore of 
Nashua, Republican. 


Michigan’s Chances. 
D e t r o it , Mich.,Nov. I.—Tho Republicans, 
who have formerly carried the State by 
majorities ranging from 20,(XX) to 50,000, 
are said to admit they do not look for more 
than 5000 majority for Turner, while Demo­ 
crats are jubilant and claim that he xviii 
lack several thousand of being elected. 
Republicans concede tile election of Con- 
Gressman Whiting in the seventh, and Clay­ 
man In the first. Democrat! are making a 
claim for the fourth district, but it is not 
based on sound ground. 
As far as can he learned both branches of 
the Legislature will have more Democrats 
than ever before. Turner’s record is hurt­ 
ing him greatly among grangers, and tile 
McKinley bill has a tendency to help the 
Democrats. 


Pennsylvania Politicians. 
P h il a d e l p h ia , Penn., Nov. I.—Tho great 
contest uow going on in Pennsylvania be­ 
tween the two great political parties of the 
State, and which will end next Tuesday, lias 
been one of the hardest fought within tho 
precincts of the Commonwealth in its his­ 
tory. 
The Democrats, under the leadership of 
Col. A. K. McClure, State Chairman Kerr 
and ex-State Chairman William F. Harrity, 
are very confident of Delamater’s defeat, 
and are claiming Pattison’s election as gov­ 
ernor by at leant 50,000 majority, while the 
est mate given out by Chairman Mayes of 
tile Independent Republican State commit­ 
tee places Pattison’s majority at 30,300. 
YV bile tim Pattison supporters unhesitat­ 
ingly give out figures which elect their 
choice for governor, the Quayites decline 
making any estimate. They claim Dela- 
m ater’s election, and say it will bo by a re­ 
duced majority, but they refuse to give any 
figures to show on what their claim is based. 


Little Rhode Island. 


P r o v i d e n c e , R. I.. Nov. I.—The election 
in Rhode Island Tuesday next xviii be for 
two congressmen. Ex-State Senator Oscar 
Lapliam, Democrat, contests against Con­ 
gressman Spooner, the present representa­ 
tive from the first district, which includes 
Providence and Newport. In the second 
district the Democratic State senator from 
Scituate, Hon. Charles H. Page, is pitted 
against Congressman Warren 0. Arnold, 
the present member. The second district 
includes the cities of Pawtucket and Woon­ 
socket. Col. Spooner is pretty well assured 
that he can be elected. 


M cKinley’^ Fight. 
A k r o n , O., N ov. I.—Whatever may be tho 
result in the sixteenth district, this much 
is certain, that McKinley has made the 
fight of his life to secure tho seat in Con­ 
gress he now occupies for another term. 
Neither side is willing to xvagar that it 
will xxfln by more than 200, in a district 
which ought to give a Democratic majority 
of 2500. 
_________ 


A Tramp with $1400. 
CPhiladelphia Record.] 
The worshippers at St. Bonifaeiua’ Roman 
Catholic church, on Norris aq., were excited 
on Saturday evening by the discovery of a 
sleeping man in the organ loft. He was put 
out, but shortly afterward returned, when 
he was arrested. On being searched at the 
station house $1000 in English gold was 
found about his person. When he xvas asked 
where he got tire money he pulled out $44)0 
more in Bank of England notes and told tile 
following story : 
"I lived on a farm in England. 
My 
mother dying a short time ago I sold tile 
farm and came over here one week ago. On 
Friday night I slept at a 16-eent lodging- 
house at 9th and Race sts. with the money 
on my person. I don’t see xvhy you think it 
strange that I have so much money.” 
The man lias Hie look of a typical tramp. 


I) XIIIIIHJ, *.()'« t i ' , ' 
JU rn ■ M Al OS' * »# •. * J. 
10#15('.*Filbert*. 10012c; Almonds. 15(9100; Pea­ 
nut*. hand-picked, dyec; do, Fin*, 0 ! j>&A«t. 
REFINED HUGAR -We quote: Cut-- 
* — ■ 
c 


honer*’ A, 6* ac ■’ Shvndard A, as/»o~Extra C, 6’/*® 
6V»c; C, 6Vie; Yellow, 6Ase. 
F lo u r an d d ra in . 


FLOUR—Following are the current price* for car­ 
load lot* of flour: 
Fine flour, g2.76@3.00; Superfine, #3.00®3.75j 
Common extras, #3.05<{r4.fS; Choice extra*. #4.16 
@4.40; Minnesota boke..,, #4.1594.40; 
patent*, 
A ....® ! ....; Michigan roller. #5.OO((t0.2fi, New 
York roller, #6.00(95.25: Ohio and Indiana, #5.10 
@0.26: iii', do, straight, #0.26®6.4O; do, do, patent, 
{f0.56fa6.9O; St. Lout* and Illinois clear, $0.10® 
5 25; do, do, straight, #0.2B®5.4(); do, do, patent, 
#5.70(96.90; Spring wheat patents, #0.05(98.00 
43 ti bl. 
CORN—We quote: 
High mixed, 68V^® .c V 
bush; Steamer yellow, lido $ bush; 
Steamer 
mixed, 86c 38 bush; ordinary, 82c 
bush. 
OATS--No. I and Fancy, clipped, 07Vk(#..oW 
bush; standard, do, 57o; No. 2, white, 54bjfaSSc 
V bush; No. 8, do, 53c 
bush; rejected white, 
. 
.0; No. I, mixed, . . 0; No 2, mixed, 53 V*c; 
rejected mixed, .. c V bush. 
F la b . 
FISH—Following ar* the current prices for the 


Mackerel—Extra bloater 
mess, #34.00@35.00: 
No. I, do. #30.00381.00; No. I shore, #20.00® 
27.OO: No. I Bay, #23.00(924.00; No. 2 Bay, 
#20.00(§i2l.00; No. 3. ordinary, nominal; No. ft. 
medium, I16.60@1B.00; 
No. 2, lurge, #21.00# 
22.00; No. I large, ( 26.00@20.00; Tinkers, $12.60 
@13.00. 
Codfish—Dry Bunk, large, #0.BO'®6.OO: do, do, 
medium, #5.06(95.25; Tickled Bank, P6 OO@5.80| 
Georges, #5.6Ofa>5.70; Shore. #6.25@5.S0; "Hake. 
#2.00(92.76; Haddock, #3.25(93.60: Pollock, pickl'd 
$2.60(92.75; do, slack suited, #2.76; 
Boneless 
Hake, 4@4lAc W lh; Boneless Haddock, 4%tg'5c; 
Boneless Coo. 7@7Vjo. 
Herring—Nova Scoria Splits, large, 7.00$7.60; do, 
medium, #4.60: Labrador, nom!: Round Shore, 
large, #4.60@4.75. 
Al inc o lla neon a. 
HftlES AND SKINS—Following are the current 
prices; Brighton steers, native packer, 9 ® 10c: 
New England steers, green, fitfWDA: do, cow, A We? 
6c; do, do, bulls, 8Va@A; Salted steers, .@8V*; 
do. cows, 0Va® •; bills 
Bion/ ~ 
■ V 
6. Calfskins—deacon*, 
25#36o; B&t lh*. 75@80; 7,(JO lbs, S6@90; 
0® 12 lbs, #1.05 @ 1.15; veal kip*. (1.30,9135. 
Texas, dry-suited, So),; Tex Hint rough, 10V>t®il; 
Texas kips. ll® .. : Buenos Ayres hide*, 14; Rio 
Grande, . .®lfyj2; Montevideo, 14 @ ..; Cordova, 
13 @15; Rio Grande kip*, ..@13; Sierra Leone, 
IS; Btssuo & Gambia, 0@. . ; Zanzibar hide*, 0® 
.. .; Tama live. S®8^; alalunga*, 7 ® 744; Urly 
China*, 10Vh®12. 
SALT—Quotation*: Liverpool, In bond. IS bhd, 
(LOO® I.lo; do,duly paid, #1.40®1.56; Bostonian, 
#1.36(01.50: Liverpool, c. f., 8Softi#1.00; Cadiz, in 
bond, #1.87Mg Trapnnl, In bond, #2.00; Turks 
Island, hbd., 82.25@2.40. 
STARCH—we quote Potato starch at 4Y*@4V4o; 
Corn, 3 W 9. • c; Wheat, 6fa8s,4c. 
SEEDS—Quotations: Clover, West, 7V4@8 W lh; 
do, North, 7 wats Va; do, white, 18(920; do, Alsike, 
18(920; do. Lucerne, ..@17; Rolltop, West, $ 
sack, #2.00@2.26; do, Jersey, #2.2iV(i2.35; Hhode 
Island Bent, V bush, (l.90®2.00; Hungarian, 76 9 
90; Golden Millet. 7mn 1)5; Common Millet,70(785; 
Orchard, #1.00@2.26; 
Blue Grass, #3.OO®3.60; 
Timothy, West, #1.00:91.70; do, North, #1.85:9 
2.00: American Flaxseed, #2.00@2.25. 
TALLOXY— Following are the quotation*: Tallow, 


#5. 
TOBACCO—We quote: Havana wrapper*, #5.00 
(5:7.00; do, fine fillers, (1 .10@1.26;do, good fillers, 
75(995c; 
Yam I and ll" cuts, 70@85; fab, 
GO(§75; Kentucky lugs, 3Vjfa5o; do, leaf, (GAfa 
IO We; Havana ski wvs, 4O@0O; do, 2d*. 20@35; 
do, milder*. 12® IS; do, seed fill. 6@8; Conn ana 
Mass fill, 8@10; do, hinders, 12@17; do, Bds, 18 9 
25; do, fair wrappers, 25(930: do, fine wrappers. 36 
#45; Penn wrappers. 20940; do, fillers, 10fa20; 
Sumatra wraps, (3.OO®3.20. 
XVOOL—The receipts of wool the past weak were 
12,399 bales domestic and 2701 bales foreign, 
against 14,(157 bales domestic and 1780 bales for­ 
eign last week, and 8851 bales domestic and 2084 
bales foreign for the corresiioadlng week In 1889. 


W A T E U T O W S C A T T L E M A R K E T . 


Arrivals of live stork at Brighton and Watertown 
for the week ending Thursday, Oct. 30,1890: 
Cattle, 4403; sheep and lambs, 15,843; swine, 
30,895; veal*, 1003: horses, 712. 
Western cattle, 3083; Eastern, 249; Northern, 
058. 
Western sheep aud lambs, 3190; Eastern, 2815; 
Northern, 12.338. 
Prices of Northern and Eastern beef cattle per 
hundred pounds, live weight, ranged from #2.25 to 
(3.50; dressed weight, from #4.00 to #8.00. 
Prices of XX'estern cattle ranged from #4.00 to 
#5.60 lier hundred pounds, live weight. 
PRICES OF HIDES, TARLOW, SKINS, AC. 
Cents 
tb. 
Brighton hides..0W@7V4 
Brighton taU*w.9V*#8 
Country hides..5 
(95% 
Country taUV..2Vg®3 


Calfskins . 
Each. 
..76e@#1.00 
Lambskins.. 
76J#1.00 
Dalrysklns.. . 
l?>(936o 
Sheepskins ., 76c@#1.25 


BEREAVED. 


[James Whitcomb Riley In November Century.] 
Let me come in where you sit weeping—aye, 
Let me, who have not any child to die, 
Weep with yuu for the little one whose love 
I have known nothing of. 


The little arms that slowly, slowly loosed 
Their pressure round your neck—the hands you used 
To kiss. Such arms, such hands I never knew, 
g 
May I not weep with you? 


Fain would I be of service—say some thing 
Between the tears that would be comforting, 
But ah! so sadder than yourselves am I, 
XVlio have no child to die. 


BOYS AND GIRLS 


Should all see to 
The best stories of 
it that they get 
the day for young 
regularly once c 
p e o p l e m ay 
be 
week 
found In 
THE WEEKLY 
GLOBE. 


t- 
% # “ 


The 
Youths’ de­ 
partm ent, the only 
thing of Its kind In 
any New England 
n e w s p a p e r , will 
be 


greatly Improved In 
the year beginning 
with 
this 
w eek’s 
Issue of the Globe, 
and will be every 
w e e k a com plete 


MAGAZINE FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


No other publication for 
youths 
anywhere may 
boast a m ore brilliant 
array of writers for the 
young, and the w hole­ 
som e tone 
w hich has 


characterized this de­ 
partm ent under the di­ 
rection of M rs. Fran ces 
Hodgson Burnett gives 
it a strong claim upon 
the 
FATHERS AND MOTHERS 


EVERYW HERE. 


Look a t an incomplete list o f the favorite writer* whom Mrs* 
B urnett has secured fo r this departm en t f o r the ensuing y e a r : 


Captain Chari** King, 
• Harriet Pre*cott Spofford, Jno. T. Trowbridge 
Eliiaboth Stuart Phelps, General Lord Woiseley, 
Julian Hawthorne, 
Margaret Deland, 
Octave Thanet, 
Sarah Oma Jewett, 
Joaquin Miller, 
Chaa. F. Lummi*, 
Amelia E. Barr, 
J. T. Headley, 
Jno. T. Morse, Jr., 
Nash Brook*, 
Gen. A. W. Greely, 
Rev, A. P, Peabody. 


General 0. 0. Howard; 
Thomas Steven*. 
Tho*. Nelson Page, 
M. M. Ballon, 
Maurice Thompson, 


A NEW STORY BY MRS. BURNETT 


BEGINS THIS WEEK. 


COHON FIELDS WHITE. 


M ississippi Bottom s Yield Heavily—D iffi­ 
culty 
In 
Obtaining 
Laborers 
for 


Picking. 


M e m p h is , Tenn., N o t. I.—The cotton 
crop of 1890 xviii not be gathered until late 
in the season. The crop is heavier than for 
years past, but the labor supply is not equal 
to the vield. 
In Georgia especially it is impossible to 
procure colored help for tho Mississippi 
bottoms, and it is as much os a m an’s life is 
worth to endeavor to en ripe laborers from 
either of the Carolinas. 
-For tho past five years the cotton crop of 
North and South Carolina has been far 
below the average, and this state of affairs 
has also existed in many sections through­ 
out Georgia. Consequently labor xvas plenti­ 
ful, planters lasing more than willing to 
furnish cotton pickers for other States. 
A very different state of affairs exists this 
season. The crop Is exceedingly heavy in 
North Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia. 
Railroad agents heretofore experienced no 
difficulty in gathering squads of labor­ 
ers 
from 
the 
Mississippi 
bottoms 
but 
tiffs 
is 
now 
attended 
with 
no small degree of danger. Planters and 
merchants have carried the small planters 
a long time on their books, but they now 
perceive asurety of payment for back debts, 
and th y will brook no interference from 
tile outside xvith the labor at hand. 
In Georgia any attempt at enticing labor­ 
ers to other States is punishable by a fine of 
$600 and imprisonment. 
Iii the bottom lauds contiguous to Mem­ 
phis it now looks us if the crop will not lie 
fathered until the heavy picking in tho 
bree States named have been attended 
to. 
In 
many 
regions 
of 
the 
Caro­ 
linas and Georgia, denuded by the ex­ 
odus of last year, cotton was then gathered 
as low aa 36 and 40 cents per hundred. Tiffs 
year 76 and 80 cents is being paid for the 
same labor. This will not materially ad­ 
vance the price, as tile abundant yield will 
more than atone for this additional ex- 
Pen80‘ 
* 
. 
. 
. 
. 
, 
, 
The cotton crop and the business outlook 
never before looked brighter. 
With con­ 
tinued favorable weather there is not the 
slightest danger of cotton being materially 
damaged nor gathered off grade. 
Should 
rains set in, although the crop is too far 
advanced to admit of serious injury, it 
might be damaged somewhat by rust aud 
mouldiness. 


DON’T L I K E G O LD . 


New Boston Music. 


Either at W riting or Something Else. 
[Munsey’* Weekly.] 
Aspirant—W hat must I do to succeed in 
literature? 
Great W riter—Make a name for yourself. 
Aspirant—But how can I make a name for 
yourself? 
Great W riter—By succeeding. 


Strong Praise. 
[Munsey’* Weekly.] 
“We gave you a good notice in our paper.” 
"Oh, did you? Well, don’t do it again. I 
don’t mind your saying our vegetables are I 
delicious and the milk pure. but when you j 
add that our butter speaks for itself we ; 
object.” 


Oliver Ditson & Co. have in course of 
publication a series of choice selections for 
the piano, revised and fingered by u master 
in the art and theory of 
music, Ernst 
Perabo. 
They require study, aud will 
be 
sought 
by 
teachers. 
No. 
3 
is 
“Three Preludes,” "The 
Hunt,” 
"The 
Reunion of Friends” and "Longing,” by 
Kirehner; 30 cents. 
"By the Mountain 
Hill,” E. Hoist, is u showy, sentimental de­ 
scription; 50 cents. In their list of first- 
class selections for the banjo they have 
ready ’‘Pretty as a Picture, 
schottische, 
with piano, Latshaw, 40 cents, and "Flower 
Song, 
Baur, 26 cents. Some new gems, 
for 
banjo, 
by 
Rafael 
de 
Soria, 
are 
“Some Day” and "Fatinitza,” march, 35 
cents. "Selection from Patience,” 25 cents; 
"Spanish Song,” 26 cents; Duchess of 
Albany Gavotte,” 25 cents; und "Chorus of 
Pirates,” 26 cents. "Somewhere,” M. S. 
Arevalo, for bass or contralto, in F, ami 
with Spanish and English words, is one of 
the best for concert and parlor; 60 cents. 
The latest English song is A. Collier’* "Fly, 
Little Song, to My Ixive,” for tenor or Bary­ 
tone, in C ; 40 cents. Soloists will hasten to 
secure the sacred song, ‘All That I Have” 
(Bethany), for soprano, in F, by C. L. Wil­ 
liams; 36 cents. 
White, Smith Sc Company have a lot of 
good things. C. A. W hite, whose success in 
the composition of songs for the home has 
been wonderful, has ready another work 
tliat in sentiment and music will reach the 
heart as quickly as anything lie has writ­ 
ten. In some qualities it is his best work. 
It is entitled ‘Thou Art an Angel,” for 
soprano or tenor, and with a dreamful waltz 
movement. It is issued with tile title-page 
in colors; 60 cents. "I Was On It,” F. Ayl­ 
mer, is the ruling favorite among those who 
watch for the latest comic song; 40 cents. 
Lotta’s popular song. "Bright Eyes,” Will 
Robinson, appears with portrait of the 
actress; 40 cents. The “ Vocal Gems from 
The Red Hussar,” Solomon, is one of neat 
and cheap stone editions, and contains tile 
best parts; 60cents. With liberal enterer se 
they reproduce in full the English work, 
"Rose Maiden,” a cantata from the German. 
by R. E. Francillon, o p p o sed by F. II. 
Cowen. It is of special interest to musical 
organizations; $1. In music, for pianists, C. 
A. W hite’s "Thou Art an Angel” appears as 
a quadrille. The sweet theme is developed 
by Mr. 
White ta 
harmonious 
beauty; 
50 cts. 
"Egyptian 
Patrol,” 
A. 
Blitz, 
is one 
of 
the 
most pleasing |of 
its 
style; 40 cents. F. E. White, nephew of C. 
A. White, has something brilliant in “Out 
of Sight,” concert galop; 65 cents. Thorne’s 
new set of waltzes, “Mon Amie,” is full of 
light melody, and is easy; 60 cents. The 
new Parisian song-dance, "Ribbon Polka,’’ 
C. A. Blanc, has Hie most stirring strains 
and introduces words at intervals to add 
their novel effects. It is neatly illustrated 
with a design in colors; 40 cents. 


W hy Banka P refer to Take Bills Instead 
of Coin. 
ffV'ashlngton Letter in Indianapolis Jo ar aal.] 
"Do you knoxv that gold is the most un­ 
wieldy of all the different kinds of money 
now in circulation?” said 
a 
prominent 
banker to your correspondent. 
“Why?” was asked. 
"Because it is not bankable without care­ 
ful scrutiny-” 
“How is that?” 
“Simply this: Take a greenback, a silver 
certificate, a gold certificate, or a national 
bank note to your bank and it is received 
ami placed to your credit without a mo­ 
m ent’s delay. Not so with gold. A few 
days ago a gentleman brought to our bonk 
upward or $3000 in gold of different de­ 
nominations, and was much provoked be­ 
cause xve would not receive it forthwith 
amt give him credit with the amount 
tile face of the coin represented. This 
xve could not do, because the law requires 
that gold shall be redeemed only at its ac­ 
tual value. Coins carried in the pocket for 
any length of time naturally lose some­ 
thing in weight by abrasion, probably but a 
fractional part of a cent on a SIO piece, but 
it is a loss,nevertheless, and therefore bank­ 
ers cannot give credit for gold deposits until 
tim coin shall have been weighed. 
"Iii the case in point mv friend took his 
gold to the Treasury Department and xvas 
compelled to wait there nearly an hour lie- 
fore ho could get notes for it. Every coin 
had to he passed through the scales, and 
after tile weighing process had been com­ 
pleted three coins, two $5 pieces and one 
$10 piece were returned to him as short in 
weight. 
Beforo 
returning 
short-weight 
coins tile department stamps on the face 
of each a cross. The owner is 
left to 
either send the coins to tho United States 
mint for redemption or to again put them in 
circulation. 
Eventually the coins xvith 
crosses on their faces will go to the m int 
and be redeemed at their actual value. In 
many instances there limy not be more than 
several cents shortage on $60 xvorth of coin. 
Business men, however, object to the incon­ 
venience. aud get rid of their gold as fast as 
p o s s ib le . 
__________ 


THE BOSTON STOCK MARKET. 
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Dandies of the Long Ago. 
The Spaniards were the best dressed men 
in Europe in the 15th century, according to 
the Clothier and Furnisher. They were the 
first to introduce the more Baddish colors, as 
they xvere termed, in men’s attire—an inno­ 
vation that was accepted by well-dressed 
men the world over. 
When King Philip married Queen Mary 
of England the exquisites took up the Span­ 
ish vogue, which was maintained for many 
years thereafter. 
(/Philip Sydney, Sir W alter Raleigh and 
others of the royal set were the first to 
assume the costume of Spanish origin and 
make it the fashion. It consisted of a very 
easy doublet fitting the body, the trunks to 
the knees expanded artificially and below 
the hose. The colors were dark. 
Sir Walter Raleigh’s white velvet suit 
decorated with peons was a bold dev iation 
from the usage of the times. It was worn at 
Queen Elizabeth’s ball, and has been im­ 
mortalized on canvas. 
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A MODERN CINDERELLA. 


Bs- H . I * R . 
It eraapflrtoctly patent to Lucia Caldwell’s 
Plaid that her mistress was not only spend­ 
ing a much longer time than nsnnl over lier 
toilet , but that she was also anxious to create 
an impression. 
In the first place, she was not sure what 
pown was the most becoming, and had them 
all laid out before her, until tho dainty 
boudoir was as full of color as a garden 
bouquet, and the long classes reflected heaps 
of laces like drifts of snow, airy cloudlike 
gossamers and shining silks. 
8he held up first a nile green, 
“Ma foil” exelsimed the maid; "how it 
sets off your eyes. Blue eyes and black | 
lashes are —** 
But Lucia had flung away the unsatis­ 
factory gown. This time it ti as with a pink 
erepe-de-chine that she stood before the 
mirror. 
"The very color of your cheeks—so like a 
rose leaf"—and again Antoinette’s adula­ 
tions were unheeded. 
“Perhaps this would please mademoiselle 
better—yellow is the color black 
hair 
always—” 
“Here, Antoinette, take them away—leave 
the white tulle—that is always becoming,” 
and Lucia stood surveying the gown with 
acritical look. 
“You think so?” she asked, appealing to 
the maid, who had returned to help her 
dress. 
“It is perfect: mademoiselle is a dream in 
white.” 
But now Antoinette's mind was busy 
with speculsrions. 
This was to be only a dinner party, one of 
the last of the season, and she had come to 
the conclusion, after talking with Mr. Jef­ 
ferson’s valet, 
that Lucia’s heart 
was 
utterly fancy free—as safe and sound as the 
day she made her debut in society—and. 
it ore than that, as the season drew to its 
close, her mistress had grown indifferent to 
the gayeties that had never proved particu­ 
larly intoxicating. 
Then. too. in spite of its being Lucia’s 
second season, she was as undisputed a belle 
as on her first night. Antoinette was de­ 
termined to fathom the mystery. 
After the task of dressing was over, Lucia 
trailed back and forth before the long pier 
glass then stood with her shapely head a 
little on one side, very well pleased by the 
reflection. 
She looked at her soft hair and rearranged 
the curling locks—she picked the cascade of 
lace at her corsage, then patted it—she 
pushed hack the draperies and, with a little 
movement settled herself in her gown, then 
thrust out the small-toed dainty slipper with 
its rosette, its shining buckle and high heel 
—certainly she was looking very well, and 
she walked back and forth waving her fan, 
feeling withal a thrill of satisfaction, 
“James has been walking the horses up 
and down for many minutes,” prompted 
Antoinette as she put the white silk and 
down-trimmed 
cloak 
over Lucia's fair 
shoulders, “and your mama wishes you to 
come soon, immediately, lest you are not in 
early time for the dinner.” 
“Yes!” Lucia absently answerer!, taking a 
last long glance at the reflection in the 
mirror. And as she entered Mrs. Picker­ 
ing’s brilliant halls she felt a sharp, sudden 
pane lest he should not be there. 
“ne" was in town she knew. for he had 
left cards for her and her mother while 
they were out that afternoon; besides, he 
bad arrived in New' York the week before - 
indeed it was really for him that the dinner 
was given. 
How much she had heard about him, for 
he was her cousin Dick's chum in college, 
and travelling companion abroad. If she 
had not missed the steamer she would have 
seen Mr. Lawrence at Dick’s commence­ 
ment. 
She wondered if he looked like his picture 
—that was certainly handsome enough to 
please the most fastidious mind. 
It was only in rare moments that she 
acknowledged, even to herself, that she had 
cherished a decidedly sentimental admira­ 
tion for that face from a very tender age. 
Mrs. Caldwell and Lucia were a little late 
when they walked across the drawing-room 
to be received by Mrs. Pickering. Dinner 
was to be served at 7, and the hands of the 
clock in the hall pointed at IO minutes past 
that hour. 
"My dear Mrs. Pickering,” murmured Mrs. 
Caldwell, “you really must pardon us—are 
we your last guests?—but we were un­ 
fortunately delayed a little.” 
After Mrs. Pickering had received her 
guests she turned to a tall. blond man 
standing near and asked him to take Lucia 
out to dinner. 
"I dare sav you and Miss Caldwell already 
feel like old friends after so long an ac­ 
quaintance with Dick”—and they all moved 
tow ard tile dining-room. 
Lucia had swept Mr. Laurence from head 
to teet with a direct yet swift glance, and 
had found him, indeed, far handsomer than 
the various representations her cousin had 
madeof him. Ile was tall, strong and manly 
looking, with a fine head. deep blue eyes, 
rather a heavy chin and a light mustache. 
His face lighted up wonderfully when he 
smiled, otherwise it was rather sleepv- 
looking, not miliecomingly so, but enough 
to suggest he Was no novice in the world, 
and there was not overmuch to interest 
him nor impress him. 
He had heard a great deal about Lucia— 
she w as certainly very charming to look at 
—he, too. had seen her picture, out that was 
years ago, when lie w as in college and she 
was a dainty maiden, not quite IG. 
He could trace the girlish looksin the self- 
possessed society woman, as he stood before 
her, and, offering his arm, smilingly led her 
to the table. 
They found a good deal to talk about. 
Lucia asked many questions about Dick’s 
travels, aud laughed softly at Mr. Lau­ 
rence’s sleepy way of saying witty things. 
Lucia was enjoying her partner immensely 
when suddenly forgetting herself she inad­ 
vertently arched her instep so that the heel 
was raised, and in an instant her foot had 
slipped out of its narrow prison. 
AN lth a quick movement her foot sought 
the slipper and found it only to push it fur­ 
ther away. 
"Oh, dear!” she thought, “what shall I 
do, but of course it is just here and if I slide 
a little in my chair I can reach it.” 
Mr. Laurence had asked her a question, 
but in her perplexity she had not noticed it. 
She could just touch the heel of her slip­ 
per with her toe -and wriggle as best she 
could it was utterly impossible, after a 
moment, to even find the attle shoe. 
She tried to talk, she tried not to seem 
distrait. But how vexing this was, ami 
how' was she going to bring back her refrac 
ton- slipper! 
Her conversation was rather spasmodic 
and Mr. Lawrence began to think she was 
like so many other girls—pretty and attrac­ 
tive for a few minutes, and flat and insipid 
ever after. 
Before the courses were half served he 
felt a decided disappointment in the cousin 
Dick had told him so much altout and w as 
so anxious for him to meet. He did not un­ 
derstand it and he wondered what there 
was about Lucia Caldwell that should have 
made her a belle. 
She was pretty enough; he could not help 
acknowledging that, but as soon as she had 
exhausted a stock of questions about Dick 
she seemed utterly unable to follow w'hen 
he led the conversation. 
She was not self-possessed—asociety wom­ 
an 
should 
always 
be 
that-a n a 
she 
blushed and fidgeted if he looked at her. 
Was she enamored of him or did she fancy 
him her victim? Bah! 
(Certainly, it was a long dinner, and Mr. 
Laurence tried to interest Lucia in the va­ 
rious subjects girls usually find entertain­ 
in g—but with w'hat success? 
After she had gone to the drawingroom 
he lingered to smoke with the others and 
drew a breath of relief. 
After Lucia had slowly and carefully— 
and naturally as possible—walked from the 
dining-room, it was an easy matter to escape 
to the dressing room and send her maid to 
one of the servants for lier wretched slipper. 
But alas! she had to wait there until the 
mea had finished their cigars aud wine 
before it w'as found, then with flushed 
cheeks and almost tearful eyes she descend­ 
ed to the drawing room, but no opportunity 
w as given in winch she could recover lost 
ground and make a better impression upon 
Mr. Lawrence. • 
He was talking with some one who pre­ 
sumably bored hint less, and came to Lucia 
only at the last to escort her and her mother 
to the carriage. 
Lucia leaned back among the cushions 
augry and chagrined, and that night wept 
in very shame of her gaucherie. 
“What will he think of m e!” she sobbed 
Nothing very flattering, she was forced to 
acknow ledge, for he left New' York in a few 
days without even calling upon her, 
' I will punish him for that!" she ex 
claimed. The months went by. and there 
was still a sore place in her heart at the 
memory of that night, and when D .ck carne 
home she would not let him speaa of air. 
Lawrence. 
“I delist him .” she said, in fine scorn. 
They met—by chance—at Newport tne fol­ 
lowing season. But Lucia only smiled over 
Mr Lawrence’s head at a bevy of young ad­ 
mirers, w h o. to his surprise, constantly sur 
rounded her. Why she was a belle was as 
mqoh a mystery as ever, 
lo be sure, she 
was pietty, but so stupid. 
A t the end of the season he began to find 


that she was occupying his thoughts In a 
way that quite astonished him, though of 
course he was wondering all the time what 
there was about her that so attracted men. 
Then he grew perplexed that he should 
waste time in thinking of her at a ll; then 
the season was over, and he heard of Miss 
Caldwell at Lenox, aud, as usual, the reign­ 
ing belle. 
It may be imagined to what surprise of 
I>oth they found themselves face to face on 
Mr. Jackson’s yacht, bound for a voyage to 
the Bermudas in February, 
Mr. Lawrence had accepted the invitation 
without noticing what other names Mr. 
Jackson repeated, and Lucia’s maid had 
carelessly lost the list; but silo thought 
that only the Hunters. Miss James, Mr, 
Stephenson and Mr. and Mrs. Andrews, 
besides the Jacksons, 
herself and 
her 
cousin Dick, were to he the yachting party. 
Try, as best she could. Lucia could not 
m eet Mr. Law'renee without a feeling of 
consciousness—and He—well he was always 
self-possessed. 
Mr. Stephenson’s place seemed always by 
Lucia's side, but this did not especially 
trouble Mr. Law rence until tile voyage was 
nearly over, and indeed the visit at Ber­ 
muda ended, and the yacht w as on its way 
home -then lie began to question Arthur 
Stephenson’s right to be forever near Lucia, 
and to cherish a secret determination to 
place his own steamer chair there occasion­ 
ally. But he did not succeed very well. 
At last Mr. Lawrence knew very well 
why Lucia was admired. He could not be 
on board ship many days without seeing 
that she was not only beautiful, but very 
rbarminganrt interesting as w ell—the only 
thing that puzzled him was her lack of wit 
and sparkle the night he first met her. She 
was so very ordinary then—but for her 
beauts' of course. 
Now’ it was all so different, and he would 
give a good deal to feel sure of lier favor 
and friendship, but she seemed to repel all 
advances. She was, indeed, the life of the 
party. 
She played the guitar and sang Spanish 
love songs on deck moonlight nights. She 
arranged impromptu dramatics In the saloon 
when the w eather was not suitable for sit­ 
ting upstairs. 
She knew all games, was the most grace- 
fu I partner in dancing, and the best sa lor 
he ever knew, and grew more beautiful 
each day. 
The mutinous feeling against Arthur 
Stephenson swelled -th ey were only three 
days out from Bermuda, and they decided 
to sail to Nassau. Happy opportunity! Now 
he would see her, but she was alw ays sur­ 
rounded. 
One night the skipper came up and said a 
few hurried words to Mr. Jackson. No one 
noticed it until the yacht seemed togo 
slower 
and slower. Then a shock came, 
and it was known that she had struck a 
bar. 
Fortunately Cape Fear had bi en passed— 
then 
something 
went wrong with the 
engines and the skipper had 
steered 
for 
some near port, but 
had 
gone 
aground. 
There was no need to fcar-tlie sea was 
calin, and plenty of ships anil ‘‘wreckers’’ 
passed near every day. 
But two days had gone by, and they had 
seen no vessel. The clouds were growing 
black, a storm was near. It broke in fury at 
midnight, and those on board 
the 
yacht 
could only watch and wait and hope. 
The w aves dashed over the deck and beat 
heavily against the sides, then som eway 
they saw the yacht had been driven off the 
bar, and they were drifting helplessly out to 
sea. 
It was a fearful night, and it seemed as if 
morning would never 
com e—that every 
moment the yacht would be wrecked— 
when a shock came. And they knew they 
w’ere either driven upon some reef or had 
collided with an ocean ship. 
Mr. Lawrence went swiftly to Lucia and 
took her by the arm, saying: 
“Come with me—the boat is filling with 
water!” 
The confusion was horrible: the sailors 
were shouting, running to and fro; the 
women were pale and weeping. 
Lucia alone was calm. 
Mr. Lawrence half carried her to the deck, 
and in tile darkness they saw a great ship— 
the one that had run them dow n. 
But oh. 
joy! it had stopped and even iii tho fury of 
the storm was sending boats to rescue those 
on board the yacht. 
It was none too soon, and it wras a perilous 
journey iii the life boats, butin spite of wind 
and w’ave all were saved and taken on 
board the ship, which proved to be a steamer 
from Jacksonville to New York. 
The rest of the journey it was no longer 
Mr. Stephenson who,was alw ays at Lucia’s 
side, hut Mr. Lawrence. 
The last night before home was reached 
Lucia was standing by the side of the vessel 
when Mr. Lawrence came tow ards lier. 
Her color rose and she softly asked; 
“Are you sorry the journey is over?” 
He was struck by her new expression. 
Her eyes had a dreamy look and there was 
a touch of sadness in her face. 
Tile moonlight was shining upon them— 
then suddenly acloud veiled the light.and 
he bent near, looking down at her tenderly. 
“It has been the happiest and the most 
wretched month of my life, as indeed has 
the whole year, since I met you,” he whis­ 
pered. 
Her head drooped a little. 
“Look at me. Lucia, I love you so! Look 
at me. If I could hope—do not treat me so 
proudly. I have loved you from the first.” 
But her light laugh rang out, "No! no! 
do riot perjure yourself.” 
"But! did! I do!” he cried impetuously, 
taking her in Ins arms................... 
"Oh, don’t speak of that first night; it was 
dreadful. 
I lost my slipper, and was so 
stupid,” she exclaimed a little later. 
"What!” he asked in astonishment, and 
then the story was all told, and he calls 
her his Cinderella, and keeps I lie slipper sale 
in a little glass case iii his smoking room. 


Josh Billings’ Philosophy. 
[New York Weekly.] 
About the most we, kan hope in our old 
age is taw' endure the thoughts ov what we 
enjoyed when we wax young. 
There iz only one good substitute for the 
endearments ov a sister, and that iz the 
endearments ov some other pheller’s sister. 
Misplaced charity iz a good blunder tew 
make. 
Thare iz a grate deal of rez.olushun in gin, 
hut kussid little judgment. 
\ nikname will not only outliv a man, but 
outlast even his tomhstun. 
What iz the chief end ov man? To foot 
his w ile’s bills and foot the man who insults 
her. 
A genial old man iz pleasant tew look 
upon, but a frisky old man is too mutch 
like an uproarious wake to bo captivating. 
A man who kant fiddle but one tune, I 
don’t hare bow well he kan do it, ain’t a 
permanent suchness. 
After all, I don’t know' as thare iz enny- 
thing in this world that pays much better 
than being a natral born phool. 
A ’’terary reputashun is bard tow' git and 
eazy tew' loose, and w'hen once lost iz lost 
forever. 
If a man haz a good reputashun, h e’d bet­ 
ter git it insured, for they are dreadful 
risky. 
. It you want tew git a general good idee ov 
a man’s karacter, find out from him what 
biz opinion ov biz nabor iz. 


She Deserved a N ew One. 
[Judge.] 
Little Jennie, who had prayed for a new’ 
doll for tw’o years, came to the conclusion 
that lier prayers were not heard, so she 
wrote the following lines ami addressed 
them to H eaven: 
“deer god, plees gro sum wings on un ole 
dol an Ai it a wa befor mamma dreses it up 
a gin for nex krismus. 
yours rcspekfely, 
Jennie.” 
p. rn,—plees don t forgit to sen a new’ 
won. 
___ 


Love and Money. 
[Judge.] 
He said, "I know I am poor and Helen is 
rich, but she loves me and is ready to over­ 
look my poverty.” 
She said, “John is a good man, and I have 
enough money for both. 
Love without 
riches is better than marriage where there 
is no affection." 
And the world said afterw ard in a whisper, 
“Poor fools! Money will always buy love, 
but I understand he has to ask several 
times before he gets 15 cents.” 


The Problem Solved. 
[New York Weekly.] 
Wife (looking 
up from a book)—This 
writer says that half the miseries of mar­ 
ried life come from the fact that wives do 
not have a certain, regular sum per week 
to spend as they please. 
Husband—True: and the other half of the 
misery comes from the fact that husbands 
donut have a certain, regular sum per week 
to spend as they please. 


F aithful to the End. 
[New York World.] 
Hardryder— By jiminie, this horse is some 
thing dreadful. I shall nevah be able to sit 
down at the hunt dinner. 
Wobbletou—Never mind, old chappie. I 
shall stand by you. 


The Original Statement. 
[Springfield Jester.] 
Adam—Come on, Eve; the flaming sword 
is right behind us. 
Eve—Really, I can’t this evening, Adam 
my dear; I—I—haven’t anything to wear 
Boo-hoo (weeps!) 


MONEY BY MACHINERY. 


How the Philadelphia Mint 
Turns Out Dollars. 


Interesting Professes by Which Metals 
arc Prepared for Minting. 


Gold and Silver Bricks—How Coins are 


Punched Out, Milled and Stamped. 


Som ething of a Lie. 
[Judge.] 
She—Isn’t Dr. Anderson 
veiy 
absent- 
minded? 
H e—Yes. That’s why he never married. 
Ho Went to kiss his sweetheart’s hand once 
and vaccinated her instead. 


[Washington Star.] 
One can see any amount of cash exhibited 
any day at the Treasury Department, but 
the fascinating thing is to sec the money in 
process of manufacture, as a reporter saw it 
in Philadelphia the other day. lf you care 
to visit the bureau of engraving and print­ 
ing you may behold the process of stamping 
paper dollars and certificates. 
This, however, is comparatively unsatis­ 
factory, partly because the dollars thus 
made are not worth a penny until they have 
subsequently received the treasury’s seal 
and also for the reason that they are not 
really 
money 
them selves 
but 
merely 
promises to pay. Now, it is very different 
with the cash one sees stamped out from the 
actual precious metal at the parent mint of 
the United States in Philadelphia. 
At the treasury you can behold thousands 
of bags full of silver and gold. All you see, 
however, is the bags or boxes. In the mint, 
on the contrary—supposing that you are a 
favored visitor—you may view the actual 
precious metal, walls of gold bricks and 
pure silver. 
The representative of the Star was shown 
a little book-case arrangement behind a sort 
of cage, in which was stored ♦17,000,000 
worth of gold bricks. It was astonishing 
how little room so enormous an accumula­ 
tion of value took up. One got- a notion 
from the sight of how it is that all the gold 
that has ever been dug out of the earth 
would not more than fill a room 26 feet cube. 
A gold brick of something the shape of an 
ordinary brick for building purposes and 
about tile same size, is worth ♦HODO. You 
could not carrj' very many of them, because 
gold is heavier than lead, and tile weight of 
one such gold brick is astonishing. It would 
not pay to rob tile mint unless you had a 
cart. 
Only one attempt has been made to steal 
from this institution within the last 25 years. 
A lot of silver bars of considerable magni­ 
tude were exposed in the entryway for the 
benefit of sightseers, one of 
them was 
scooped into a barrel of refuse by a porter, 
the Darrel boing subsequently sent down the 
elevator and tossed into a cart that was 
ready waiting. 
Unfortunately, the thief, upon reaching 
New York with his ill-acquired prize, found 
it an incubus impossible 
to dispose of. 
Consequently he was caught and the ingot 
recovered. 
A part of the m int’s business is to manu­ 
facture what are called "merchants’ bars,” 
for sale to jewellers, dentists and others, 
including goldleaf makers, who need for 
their 
trade 
virgin 
metal. 
Such bars, 
whether of gold or silver, are made HWU 
fine—that is to say, OU!) parts pure out of 
1000. 
How fine this is m ay be judged from the 
fact th at our gold and silver pieces are only 
OOO fine, the rem aining 100-1000 being cop- 
?>er. 
What is called “coin silver” is, there- 
ore, only 0-10 pure. "Susrling silver” is 
0 1 6 -1000 pure, such being the legal consti­ 
tution of British coins. Therefore, when 
you get sterling silver you are buying a 
slightly superior article. 
The mint derives its supplies of gold and 
silver mainly from the mines. Such precious 
metals as it gets in this way come direct 
from the mines through the United States 
assay offices. Upon their receipt at tho mint 
the silver or the gold is separated, refined, 
melted and molded into bricks. 
A good deal of gold and silver is all the 
time coming on from private sources, jew­ 
ellers. pawnbrokers and others .selling their 
stock of such sort in this way, tho rule being 
that not less than $100 worth will lie pur­ 
chased. Three days after deposits of this 
sort have been made payment is returned 
to the depositors. 
All of the $100,000,000 in gold.and silver 
bricks which the Star man saw at tile mint 
had gone through most surprising trans­ 
mogrifications. To begin with, tho silver, 
dissolved with nitric acid, appeared in an 
enormous tank that was stirred about by a 
huge ladle. 
Precipitated from this m ix­ 
ture, the silver appeared iii agreat trough, 
looking like nothing else in the w orld but 
so in lieu plaster of paris. 
This was shovelled into another trough 
filled with a zinc solution, and the silver, 
thus exposed to the action of a baser metal, 
became like so much earthy gravel in ap­ 
pearance. 
From this last trough it was 
taken and pressed 
under an hydraulic 
.squeezer into thick round disks. Then it 
was ready to go down to another depart­ 
ment to be melted. 
As for the gold, it had been separated 
from the silver early in tile game, aud had 
all the appearance, In the crude state, of so 
much fine red gravel, and not so very red 
either. If you had seen a pile of it by the 
gutter’s side you would not have been dis­ 
posed to pick up a handful of it; supposing 
you had done so, you would have thrown it 
away at once. 
A comparatively small 
amount of the stuff in the bottom of a brass 
receptacle on wheels, an official iii charge 
said was worth $220,000. 
The silver and gold rims made ready in 
the “separating room” went down stairs to 
be melted in crucibles of black lead banked 
in among the reddest of hotcoals. Alchem­ 
ists at $3.50 a day reduced the metals to a 
molten state in the crucibles, from which 
the precious fluid was dipped out by ladle­ 
fuls and poured into iron moulds. 
Incidentally to the melting, however, 
IO per cent, of copper was mixed with tho 
gold or silver, such being the proportion of 
that baser metal in United .States coins. Our 
coins are 200parts silver or gold. as the case 
may be, and are called for this reason "‘JOO 
fine.’’ 
As soon as the gold and silver bricks have 
had time to get cold and solid, they are 
taken out of tne molds and sliced into thick 
strips. Each silver brick, for example, is 
cut into half a dozen strips of its own 
length and thickness. 
These 
strips are 
passed 
under a powerful 
roller, which 
squeezes i them out so as to make them 
about twice as long and half the thickness. 
At the same time it compresses the sub­ 
stance of the metal so much that it becomes 
almost as hard and dense as steel. Next 
the strips are annealed or softened by put­ 
ting them into a red-hot oven, the heat of 
which is I GOO degrees. Finally they are 
taken out of the oven, passed three times 
beneath another roller, and are then ready 
to have tile disks which are to bo coins 
punched out of them. 
Tills punching business is performed with 
much 
simplicity 
by passing tile strips 
through beneath punches that work rapidly 
up and down, the disks as they are punched 
out falling into receptacles below. In this 
way each punch cuts out IOO silver dollars 
or 200 dimes every minute. The blanks 
thus made are washed and then milled. 
This latter process is simply to give each 
coin its raised edge, and it is performed 
with great rapidity by machines that com­ 
press the edges of the coins toward their 
centres as they revolve about a circular 
plane. At this point the blank pieces are 
ready for another process of annealing, to 
soften them, in order that they may receive 
properly the impress of the die. They are 
put by big pansful into an oven and heated 
run hot. 
Tlien they are stirred about with scoops 
in a big chemical bath to make them bright 
again, the annealing having turned them 
black, and upon boing taken out of the bath 
they are poured into a revolving cycliuder 
full of bass-wood sawdust. When they come 
out of tile bath they look white, like so 
many celluloid poker chips, but after being 
turned about in the cylinder with the saw­ 
dust they are bright and shiny. 
Now the blanks are at last ready to be 
stamped with Uncle Sam’s designs, w hich 
make them worth IOO cents on the dollar, 
though their actual intrinsic value is only 
88 cents at the present market rates for sil­ 
ver. The dies strike off 80 coins a minute, 
printing both sides at once, and at the same 
time corrugating the edges prettily. 
Women with deft fingers reed the blanks 
to tho machines, w'hicli strike them off and 
automatically dispose of one while they re­ 
ceive another, dropping the complete dol­ 
lars or halves or quarters or dimes into 
boxes beneath. All that remains to be done 
is the counting of the coins, which is iier- 
foruied with a celerity simply marvellous 
by girl who thinks nothing of counting 
$1500 in 30 seconds. 
Gold coin are turned out in pretty much 
the same way. The eyesof tile average visi­ 
tor to the mint is attracted in the room where 
the counting is done by great boxes filled to 
overflowing with beautiful shiny yellow 
disks as yet unstamped. Usually the people 
say something to th ) effect that they wish 
they could only be permitted to carry off 
their pockets full ana so be rich for life. 
Were the permission given then, they 
would not be able to live very long on the 
proceeds, inasmuch as the disks are in 
reality only 
bright copper pennies, or 
rather blanks for pennies. These blanks 
are made by contract, a firm in Con­ 
necticut supplying the government with 
them at a 
trifle 
less 
that 
one-tenth 
of a cent apiece. 
They come to the mint 
and are stamped there with the Indian’s 
head and the obverse inscription. Thus you 
see that our pennies are merely tokens, and 
not worth anything like face value. 
Blanks for five-oent pieces are turned out 
in like manner by contract, and it only cost 
U nclesam a cent aud a half to produce a 
nickel. Silver dollars, halves, quarters and 
dimes are worth now -intrinsically nearly 
nine tenths of their face value, while the 


mere gold In all our gold pieoes is worth a 
dollar for every dollar marked on the faces 
of the coins, the IO per cent, of copper and 
the cost of m inting being a free gift to the 
people. 


DOMESTIC CONFIDENCES. 


The Night Wind Blew Loudly and the 


Katydid Rasped Low aa Marion and 
Mr. Bilius Talked. 
(Chicago Tribune.] 
Loud blew the night winds. 
Monoto­ 
nously rasped the early autumn katydid 
And yearningly yowled the abandoned and 
shameless cat on the roof of the coal shed. 
"Maria,” observed Mr. Bilius, as he leaned 
hack in his easy chair and looked contem ­ 
platively at his wife, "your nose reminds 
me of an interesting novel, my dear.” 
"Why so. John?” she inquired. 
"Because it is read to the very end.” 
Hoarsely murmured the night winds, per­ 
severingly scraped the katydid, and wilder 
grew the wail of the melancholy cat on the 
coal shed. 
Mrs. Bilius sat in silence, listening to the 
weird voices of the night, her hands folded 
in sublime contentment, and her eyes wan 
dering from lier husband’s countenance to 
the shadow of his profile m oving up and 
and down en ths wall as the flame in the 
cosy grato opposite fitfully rose and fell. 
"John,” she said at last, “the color of your 
nose reminds me somewhat of the govern­ 
ment of Louisiana.” 
“In what respect, Maria?” 
“Because,” she answered softly, * it takes 
a lot o’ rye to keep it up.” 
Mr. Bilius thoughtfully nibbed his nose 
and listened a while iii pensive silence to 
tile mournful night winds, the voice of the 
insistent katydid and the despairing yowl 
of the ostracised cat in the back yard. 
“And that reminds me, Maria, 
lie said 
reaching out for another chair to rest 
feet on. that if I hadn’t married you. 
his 
my 
dear, you would probably have been for tile 
rest of your life like a lottery ticket after 
the drawing.” 
“W hy?” 
"Because you would have been all torn 
up, my dear?” 
"It wouldn’t have made any difference, 
John,” said Mrs. Bilius sweetly. "I drew a 
blank anyhow.” 
“You did, my love,” said Mr. Bilius, his 
voice trembling with tenderness, “a blank 


“And it would have been better for me, 
perhaps,” she went on plaintively, “if I had 
been like a newspaper with lottery adver­ 
tisements in it.’* 
"Why so, madam?” 
l f l i y “ v'» u i n v i n i U i ♦ 
, . 
, , , 
“Because,” replied Mrs. Bilius, looking 
placidly into the fire, “then I should have 
been excluded from the males. 
Mr. Bilius got up and went out, and as 
•Ir s. Bilius sat looking dreamily at the 
dancing flames and listening to the sobbing 
night winds and the guttural refrain of the 
katydid, she could distinctly hear Mr, Bilius 
swearing and throwing stones at the cat. 


LINCO LN’S H ABITS. 


An Early Riser and One of the Most 
Abstem ious of Men. 
[Col. John Hay In November Century.] 
The president rose early, as his sleep was 
light and capricious. In the summer, when 
he lived at the Soldiers’ Home, he would 
take his frugal breakfast and ride into town 
in time to be at lits desk at 8 o’clock. He 
began to receive visits nominally at IO 
o’clock, but long before that hour struck 
tho doors were besieged by anxious crowds, 
through whom the people of importance, 
.senators and members of Congress, elbowed 
their way after the fashion which still sur­ 
vives. 
/)n days when the cabinet met, Tuesdays 
and Fridays, the hour of noon closed-the 
interviews of the morning. On other days 
it was the president’s custom at about that 
hour to order the doors to be opened and all 
who were waiting to be admitted. 
At luncheon time he had literally to nm 
the gauntlet through the crowds who filled 
the corridors betw een his office and the 
rooms at the west end of the house occupied 
by the family. T h e afternoon wore away 
iii much tho same manner as the morning; 
late in the day he usually drove out for an 
hour’s airing; at G o’clock he dined. 
He was one of the most abstemious of 
m en; the pleasures of the table had few 
attractionsrfor him. His breakfast was an 
egg and a cup of coffee; at luncheon he 
rarely took more than a biscuit and a gloss 
of milk, a plate of fniit in season; at dinner 
he ate sparingly of one or two courses. 
He drank little or no wine; not that he 
remained always on principle a total ab­ 
stainer, as he was a part of his early life iu 
the fervor of the “W ashingtonian” reform; 
but be never cared for wine or liquors of 
any sort, and never used tobacco. 


A Natural Conclusion. 
[Pittsburg Bulletin.] 
Small Susie—Aunt Rate, isn’t Miss Lo- 
cutte real poor? 
Aunt Rate—Gracious, child! no. What 
makes you think so? 
S. S.—’Cause, at our party last night I 
looked at her, and there wasn’t enough of 
her dress to cover lier shoulders, aud there 
was a big wide rip down the back. 


A Correction. 
[Judge.] 
Stranger—I called, sir, to ask you to cor­ 
rect a statement in your paper yesterday 
ti I at I had eloped with a society belle of 
Cincinnati. 
Editor—There is no truth in the story 
then? 
Stranger—Not a word of truth. The lady 
was from Chicago. 


A Ponderous Prisoner. 
[Tile Jester.} 
“Did she give you much trouble when 
arrested, officer?” asked Magistrate Smith 
at the Police Court hearing the other day, 
as a very fat colored prisoner was brought 
in, charged with assault and battery. 
"Yes, your honor,” was the officer’s reply; 
“she made a very stout resistance.” 


A Clever Maid. 
[Munsey’* Weekly.] 
"Ah, Rosalie,” sighed her friend, “you 
don’t know' w hat you miss by not cariug to 
dance.” 
"Don’t I?” replied the girl, “that’s all 
right: I’ve had five proposals already ibis 
season while sitting out dances in tile con­ 
servatory." 
_________________ 


Circumstances A lter Distances. 
[New York Bun.] 
"Have you ever played in the far West, 
Mr. Ham fatter?" 
“Yt3,” replied the tragedian, "I appeared 
once in Harrisburg.” 
"But that is not the far W est.” 
“Sir. you would have thought differently 
if you had ever walked home from there.” 


F elin e Am enities. 
[Now York Sun.] 
"Do you think it is a good portrait of me?” 
asked Maude. 
"Very good indeed,” said Ethel. 
“I don’t think the tint in the cheeks is 
very good, though, do you?” 
"It isn’t perfect—hut you know yellows 
are very hard to get just right.” 


N ot Insupportable. 
[Munsey'* Weekly.] 
Effie—Wouldn’t you like to ride on my bi­ 
cycle, Amy? 
Amy—No, thankyou; I’m afraid I’m too 
heavy. 
Effie—Why, I heard Jack tell you in the 
parlor last night that you wrere as light as a 
f e a t h e r ! ___________________ 


A Shrewd W om an. 
[Munsey’* Weekly.j 
Mrs. W ickett*—Don’t you object to your 
husband betting on the races? 
Mrs. Picketts—Oil. no. I have an agent 
on the field wfho takes up all my husband’s 
bets. I have almost made my fortune out 
of h i m 
. ____________________ 


Had Been There H im self. 
[New York World.] 
Chatterton—W hat is your opinion of a 
man that wears an old straw hat in Octo­ 
ber? 
Callturne—I should say he had been Dlay 
ing the races. 


H ow H e W on Her. 
[Judge.] 
Jack (whohas popped)—It takes you a long 
time to decide. 
Bailie—I know. And I've about concluded 
to wear a demi-tram of w hite chi Aion over 
white silk, and have no bridesmaids. 


[Illustrated American.] 
If figures won’t lie, if they won’t even 
equivocate, if two ana two exhibit an un­ 
bending determination to make four and 
nothing but four, at least figures do often 
play strange pranks. They abound in para­ 
doxes, and though a paradox is rightly de­ 
fined as a truth that only appears to be a lie, 
yet the stern moralist, who hates even the 
appearance of evil, looks with scant favor 
upon a paradox. Luckily, we are not all so 
stern in our morality. Most of us welcome 
a little ingenious trifling, an amiable co­ 
quetting with the truth; we are willing 
that Mr. Gradgrind shall have the monopoly 
of hard facts; we like to find romance even 
in our arithmetic. 
And we don’t have far to look. 
There is the number 9. It is a most rn- 
mantic number, and a most persistent, self- 
willed and obstinate one. You cannot mul­ 
tiply it away or get rid of it anyhow. W hat­ 
ever you do it is sure to turn up again, as 
did the body of Eugene Aram’s victim. 
Mr. W. Green, who died iu 1794, is said 
to have first called attention to the fact that 
all through the multiplication table the 
product of 9 comes to 9. 
Multiply by 
any figure you like, and the sum of the re­ 
sultant digits will invariably add up as 9. 
Thus, twice 9 is 18; add the digits togeth­ 
er, and I and 8 make 9. 
Three times 9 is 27; and 2 and 7 is 9. So it 
foes on up to ll times 9. which gives 99. 
erygood. Add the digits, 9 aud 9 is 18. 
and 8 and I is 9, Go on to any extent, and 
you will find it impossible to get away from 
the figure 9. 
Take an example at random. Nine times 
339 is 3051; ado the digits together and 
they make 9. Or, again, 9 times 2127 is 
19,143; add the digits together, they make 
18, and 8 and I is 9. Or still again, 9 times 
6071 is 45,639; the sum of these digits is 
27, and 7 and 2 is 9. 
This seems startling enough. Yet there 
are other queer examples of the same 
form of persistence. It was M. de Maivan 
who discovered that if you take any row of 
figures, and, reversing their ordeT, make a 
subtraction sum of obverse and reverse, the 
final result of adding up tho digits of the 
answer will always be 9. As, for example: 
2941 
Reverse, 1492 


1449 
Now I plug 4 pin* 4 plus 9, equal* 18; and I plus 
8, equal* 9. 
The same result is obtained if you raise 
the numbers so changed to their squares or 
cubes. .Start anew, tor example, with 02, 
and, reverse it, you get 20. Now 62 minus 
20 equals 36, and 3 plus 0 equals 9. The 
squares of 26 and 62 are respectively 676 
and 3844. Subtract one from the other and 
you get 3108 equals 18, and I plus 8 equals 
9. So with the cubes of 20 and 02, which 
are 17,570 and 238.328. Subtracted they 
leave 220,752 equals 
18, and I plus 8 
equals 9. 
Again, you are confronted with the same 
puzzling peculiarity in another form. Write 
down any number, as, for example, 7,649,- 
132; subtract therefrom the sum of its digits, 
and, no matter what figures you start with, 
the digits of the products will always come 
to 9. 
.540,132, sum of digit* equals 31. 


Only in Chicago. 
[New York World.] 
Chicago man—I am going to bring a friend 
of yours home to dinner tonight. He tells 
me he was once married to you. 
AVife—How delightful! I wonder who 
can be! 


FREAKS OF FIGURES. 


There is a Good Deal of Ro­ 
mance in Arithmetic. 


The Figure Aine Has Many Obstinate 


and Erratic Characteristics. 


Seven and Three are Also Numbers 


That Turn Up Everywhere. 


7,649,101, aum of digit* equal* 27. and 2 plug 7 
equal* 9. 
Here is a different property of the same 
number. If you arrange iii a row the cardi­ 
nal numbers from one to nine, with the 
single omission of eight, and multiply the 
sum so represented by any one of the figures 
multiplied by nine, the result will present 
a succession of figures identical with that 
which was multiplied by nine. Thus, if 
you wish a series or fives, you take 5x9—43 
for a multiplier, with this result: 
12345679 
46 


566655665 
A very curious number is 142,857, which, 
multiplied by I, 2, 3, 4, 6 or 6. gives tho 
same figures in the same order, beginning 
at a different point, but if multiple^ bv 7 
gives all nine.s. Multiplied by I it equals 
142.857; multiplied by 2 equals 285,714; 
multiplied by 3 equals 428,751; multiplied 
by 4 equals 571,428; multiplied by 5 equals 
714,285: multiplied by 6 equals 857,142; 
multiplied by 7 equals 999,999. Multiply 
142,867 by 8 and you have 1,142,850. Then 
add the first figure to the last and you have 
142,857, the original number, the figures 
exactly the same as at the start. 
The number 37 has this strange peculiar­ 
ity: Multiplied by 3, or any multiple of 3 up 
to 27, it gives three figures all alike. Thus, 
three times 37 will give 111. Twice three 
times (0 times) 37 will give 222; three times 
throe times (9 tim es)37 gives three threes; 
four times three tim es (12 times) 37, three 
fours; and so on. 
The wonderfully procreative power of fig­ 
ures. or, rather, their accum ulative growth, 
has been exemplified in that familiar story 
of the farmer, who, undertaking to pay his 
farrier one grain of wheat for the first nail, 
two for the second, and so on, found that he 
had bargained to give the farrier more 
wheat than was raised in all England. 
My beloved young friend who loves to 
frequent tho roulette table, do you know 
that if you liegan with a dime and wore 
allowed to leave your winnings on the 
table, five consecutive lucky guesses would 
give you a million and a half of dollars, or, 
to be exact, $1,450,025.62. 
Yet that would be the result of winning 
35 for one five times hand running. 
Here is another example: Take the num­ 
ber 15, we w ill say. Multiply that by itself, 
and you get 225. Now multiply 225 by 
itself, and so 011 until 15 products have 
been multiplied by them selves in turn. 
You don’t think that is a difficult prob­ 
lem? W ell, you may be a clever mathema­ 
tician, but it w'ould take you about a quarter 
of a century to w’ork out this simple little 
sum. 
The final product called for contains 38,- 
589 figures, the first of which is 1442. 
Allowing three figures to an 
inch, the 
answer would be over 1070 feet long. To 
perform the operation would require about 
500,000,000 figures. 
If they can be made at the rate of one a 
minute, a person working IO hours aday for 
300 days in each year ivould bo 28 years 
about it. 
If, in multiplying, lie should 
make a row of ciphers, as he does in other 
figures, the number of figures would be 
more than- 523,939,228. 
This would be the precise number of fig­ 
ures used if the product of the left-hand 
figure in each multiplicand, by each figure 
of the m ultiplier was always a Ringle figure; 
but, as is most frequent, and yet not alw ays, 
two figures, the method employed to obtain 
the foregoing result cannot be accurately 
applied. Assuming that the cipher is used 
on an average once in ten times, 475,000,- 
000,000 approximates the actual number. 
There is a clever Persian story about the 
wealthy Oriental who, dying, left 17 camels 
to be divided as follow s; Ills eldest son to 
have half: his second son, a third ; and his 
youngest, a ninth. But how' divide camels 
into fractions? The three sons, in despair, 
consulted Mohammed AH. 
“Nothing easier,” said the wise 
man. 
"I’ll lend you another camel to make 18, 
and now divide them yourselves.” 
The consequence was each brother got 
from one-eighth to one-lialf more than lie 
was entitled to, and AU received his camel 
back again; the eldest brother getting nine 
camels, the second six and the third two. 
We have spoken of the number nine as a 
sort of Old Man of the Sea in mathematics. 
But nine is uot tho only number that is 
dowered with a strong and self-assertive 
will. Iii history and legend the number 
seven turns up with the same frequency 
that nine displays in the multiplication 
table. 
Take the Bible, for example: There are 
seven days of creation; after seven days’ 
respite the flood cam e; the years of famine 
and plenty were iii cycles of seven ; every 
seventh day was* a Sabbath; every seventh 
year the Sabbath of rest: after every seven 
tin es seven years came the jubilee; the 
feints of unleavened bread and of tabernacles 
were observed seven days; the golden 
Candlestick had seven branches; seven 
priests with seven trumpets surrounded 
Jericho seven times, and seven times en the 
seventh d ay; Jacob obtained his wives by 
servitude of seven years; Samson kept his 
nuptials seven days, and on the seventh day 
ho put a riddle to his w ife, and he was bound 
with seven green withes, and seven locks of 
his hair wore shaved off; Nebuchadnezzar 
was seven years a beast; Shadrocli and bis 
twocompamoiis in misfortune were cast into 
a furnace heated seven times more than it 
was wont. 
Iii the New Testament nearly everything 
occurs by sevens, and at the end of the 
sacred volume we read of seven churches, 
seven candlesticks, seven 
spirits, seven 
trumpets, seven seals, seven stars, seven 
thunders, seven vials, seven plagues, seven 
angels, and a seven-headed monster. 
Tile Jew 3 considered this number the em­ 
bodiment of perfection and unity. Thus 
they claimed that the Hebrew letters com­ 
posing the name of Samuel have the value 
of seven—a recognition of the greatness and 
perfection of his character. 
Turn now to other nations than tho Jews 


and to other religions than the Christian. 
The number seven still remains its mystic 
chwiictcr. 
Pythagoras pronounced the number to be­ 
long osp-jcially 
to sacred things. 
Hip­ 
pocrates divided the ages of man into seven, 
an arrangement afterward 
adopted 
by 
Shakespeare. Long before them, however, 
the Egyptian priests had enjoined rest on 
the seventh day, because it was an unlucky 
day; and still furtlfer back in the mists of 
antiquity we find the institution of a Sab­ 
bath, or day of rest, every Hoven days, exist­ 
ing in a rudimentary farm among the Chal­ 
deans. 
Tile Egyptians knew the seven planets, 
hence tile seven days of the week, each 
ruled and named after its proper constella­ 
tion. It is singular that the ancient Peru­ 
vians also had a seven-day week, though 
without planetary patronage or planetary 
names. They also had a tradition of a great 
deluge wherefore seven people saved them­ 
selves in a cave and repeopled the earth. 
This tradition existed also in Mexico, but 
there the seven survivors were each hidden 
in a separate cave until tho subsidence of 
tho waters. 
But seven was not. and is not, the only 
mystic number. Tile number three and the 
number nine also find their votaries. The 
Chinese have a great reverence for the lat­ 
ter. They prostrate themselves nine times 
before their emperor. Some African tribes 
have the same form of salutation for their 
chiefs. 
Three was looked upon with great venera­ 
tion by the early Christians, auld, indeed, 
almost rivalled the reverence given to seven, 
for it was the symbol of the Trinity, and it 
was found over and over again iii tho Scrip­ 
tures. 
When the world was created we 
find land, water and-sky; sun, moon and 
stars. Noah had three sons; Jonah was 
three days iii the whale’s bolly: Christ 
three days in the tomb. There were three 
patriarchs—Abraham, 
Isaac 
and Jacob. 
Abraham entertained three angels. Job 
had three friends. 
Samuel wras called three times. Daniel 
was thrown into a den with three lions for 
praying three 
times a day. 
Shadrach, 
Mesobach and Abeduego were rescued from 
the fiery furnace. 
The commandments 
were delivered on the third day. St. Paul 
speaks of faith, hope and charity, these 
three. And so on ana so on. It were tedious 
to continue the enumeration. 
Iii classic mythology tho graces and the 
furies were three, tho muses were originally 
three, and Cerberus’ three heads, Neptune’s 
trident, the tripod of Delphi, are a few more 
instances of the sacred character of tho num­ 
ber. 
Nay, does not life itself and nature pro­ 
claim the same truth? Have we not morn­ 
ing, noon and night; fish, flesh and fowl: 
water, 
ico and 
snow; 
hell, earth and 
heaven? 
No wonder the witches in “Macbeth" 
ask, "When shall we three meet again?” 
It will bo seen that sacred numbers are 
always odd. Hence may arise that modern 
superstition among gamblers that there is 
luck in odd numbers. But among the an­ 
cient heathens, also, even numbers were 
shunned because each can be divided into 
two, a number that Pythagoras and others 
denounced as the symbol of death and dis­ 
solution and evil augury generally. 


THE WESTERNER’S PROPOSAL 


Three Chapters from Two Lives—the 


Longest in a Dictionary Letter from 
Boston. 


[Artarine Anderson in Judge,] 


I. THU WESTERNER'S PROPOSAL. 
Miss Penelope Bunkerhill: 
D e a r Ma d a m e—T h e d u d e of the cam p told 
me this fur; but now I’m a-goin’ to sail in 
on my own tack, and say—I dunno how the 
mino’ll pan out fur I ain’t never struck a 
lead like this afore. But what I’m a-gittin’ 
at is that I want to git hitched; and I ain't 
never lit on any girl but you, as I thought 
ud pull as even. If you’re onto the racket 
similar with me, now, let’s splice. What 
say? And be all-tired quick about It, too, 
fur I ain’t used tar many motions. When I 
do a thing I do it—bang! And if you say 
the word I’m wid you on the very first streak 
of lightning that railroads East arterwards. 
Yourn in dead earnest. J im G k t t h e k e . 


II. 
THE BOSTON MAID'8 REPLY. 
Mr. J. G etthere: 
D ear F riend—Upon the perusal of your 
epistle the various emotions that agitated 
my somewhat easily agitatible mentality 
render it extremely difficult for mo to com­ 
mand the m echanical processes of my dexter 
phalanges sufficiently to indite upon the 
surface spread before my ocular organs 
(which, deem me not weak with a maiden 
fraduate’.s weak sentim entalism, are se inf­ 
requently dimmed with a lachrymal fluid) 
tile sentiments which find an abiding-plane 
iii my auriculo-ventricular pulsator. I would 
that I could vocally communicate to your 
tympanum the. adequate syllables which 
should formulate my reply to your proposal. 
which my esoteric instinct informs me is 
prompted by motives which nobility of soul 
and loftiness of sentiment render indigenous 
only to natures like your own. 
While the language of the western por­ 
tion of our fragment of this planetary uni­ 
verse is at times a little farther from gram­ 
matical 
and 
orthoepieal exactness and 
rhetorical elegance than I have hitherto 
been accustomed to having made audible or 
risible to my senses, I shall consider only 
the emotions which I prognosticate were 
abiding within your soulego, and in my an­ 
swer I would state that the matter to which 
you 
refer —the 
hymeneal 
commination 
yclept marriage—is not distasteful to my 
mentality in rile abstract, and that as a per­ 
sonality,! may say, en passant, I feel that 
yours would be as harmoniously altruistic 
as I could hope to obtain in this exceedingly 
egoistic century. 
{Shall I then receive a 
telegraphic communication to inform me at 
what fragment of the hours that are speed­ 
ing us togeriierwards I may expect your 
presence—no unforeseen concatenation of 
unassimilated circumstances arising to pre­ 
vent? Yours for altruistic matrimony, 
P e n e l o p e B u n k e r h i l l , 
HI. 
HIS REPLY TO «K R REPLY. 
Well, ’twas your innings, and I’m knocked 
untin the first round. I can’t catch onto 
what you mean to save my gizzard, and 
though what you say’s white enough os 
Boston goes, I s'pose, chuck me fur a deader 
if I can see your raise. Let’s call the match 


talk, it strikes me. shows a screw loose some­ 
where, and I’d hate to always have to 
think of you as an out and out loon, like 
tile most on ’em iii Boston. Yourn, liopin’ 
you’ll git shet of it. 
j. a. 


A Prison B ill of Fare. 
[November Century.] 
The ration for the earlier m onths con­ 
sisted of about four ounces of meat and a 
section of corn bread four inches square by 
three inches thick. The bread, of unbolted 
meal, was baked very hard to the depth of 
one-half inch, while the centre was raw. 
Tile bread would often be aa full of flies as 
a plum padding is of fruit. As a large por­ 
tion of our number drew rations after dark 
the ingredient') were not wasted. 
Daring the later months yams, rice or 
pease were issued in lieu of meat, and meal 
of grits instead of bread. We bad no ves­ 
sels to receive theses and the .steaming rice 
WIW shovelled from the wagon box into 
blankets; or a man would take off his trous­ 
ers, knot one of the legs, and thus receive 
tile portion for his mess. The same method 
was used in the distribution of the yams 
and pease, except sometimes tile receptacle 
was a piece of underclothing. 


P erfectly Satisfactory. 
[Fliegende Blastier.] 
"In heaven’s name, children, come and 
help me hunt for baby. I don't know what 
has become of bim. He is not in the room 
where I left him .” “Oh, he’s all right, 
mamma; we are having a beautiful time 
playing the finding of Moses with him. Just 
come and see how lovely he looks in his 
basket floating on the river." 


Cheaper to Borrow. 
[Munsey’* Weekly.] 
Mrs. Bingo—I want to get some pie plates? 
Salesm an-Yes, m a’am. How will these 
do? I have just sold half a dozen to your 
next door neighbor. 
Mrs. Bingo—If that's the case, I guess I 
won’t need any. 


W asting a W ord. 
[Life.] 
Editor (to reporter)—Mr. rcnnibs, I must 
caution you to avoid tautology. 
Reporter—Have I used a tautological ex­ 
pression, sir? 
“Yes; in this article you speak of ‘female 
shoppers.’ ” 
• 
The Dear Girls. 
[Munsey’* Weekly.] 
Ethel—It is not good form to throw kisses 
at a man, however well acquainted you may 
be. 
Maud—No, and besides there is no fun in 
throwing kisses. 


The Distinction. 
[Munsey** Weekly.] 
“Papa, is a chef a cook?” 
"Ob, no, my boy.” 
“W hat’s tho difference?” 
"About $40 a month.” 


A CIRCUS REHEARSAL. 


Mickey Finn, Jr., as a Ring­ 
master Proved a Failure. 


Gross M aterialism. 
[Munsey’* Weekly.] 
She—Ah, Mr. Bassett, there is one thing 
that money can’t buy. 
He—What is that—a girl who baa plenty 
of it herself? 


Some of the Cariosities He Was to 


Exhibit in Doolan’s Barn. 


His Billy Goat Ended the Rehearsal 


With a Plunge Through a Mirror, 


[New York Run.] 
It was a beautiful Saturday, late in Octo­ 
ber. Autumn, foremost of nature’s scenic 
artists, had painted the woods with a mar­ 
vellous prodigality of color. 
A brooding 
hush was over all the landscape, which 
filled the bosom of Mickey Finn’s billy goat 
with sadness as he stood on the sunny slope 
of Stumpy Field and heard the rustle of the 
dried com leaves and watched the pale 
green beauty fade from the m ullein stalks 
and jimson weeds as they were smitten by 
the cold breath of annual decay. 
The grass, too, the hilly noticed with 
signs of uneasiness, was getting dry and 
tasteless. Ho looked off toward the Finn 
cabbage patch. The large heads still stood 
unplucked on their stalks. Great tears ran 
down the goat’s checks as ho realized that 
the feast of cabbage was not for him. 
He was roused from 
his painful reverie 
by a belated bluebird, which lit on the 
fence and sang him a parting serenade ere 
tile musical bunch of feathers flew south­ 
ward to the orange groves in the land of 
tropical delights. A chipmunk whisked by 
him on the stone wall, nodded with tantal­ 
izing freedom to the goat and disappeared. 
A loud cawing overhead deepened the bit­ 
terness in tile heart of the goat as he real­ 
ized that he only was tied with the clothes 
line. 
These reflections had reduced the four- 
footed captive to a condition of mute de­ 
spair, when on the brooding bush above 
alluded to there broke a cheery whistle. 
The hilly turned tail on the saddening 
scenery, and was about to seek surcease of 
sorrow in sleep in bis barrow, but when that 
familiar whistle smote upon his ear he 
stopped short, like “Grandfather’s Clock,” 
and listened. 
The whistle sounded nearer, and uncer­ 
tainty changed to assurance in the goat’s 
eloquent eyes as a small boy leaped over the 
fence and came toward him. Those who 
have been confined in a gloomy cell know 
what joy there is iii hearing the key of 
deliverance grate in the lock. Such jov tho 
goat felt. His deliverer had come. If tile 
goat could have sung, his happiness would 
undoubtedly have found expression in the 
words: 
He's after me. after me; 
I’m the Individual he require*. 
Little Mike loosened the galling clothes­ 
line from the neck of the goat, ana together 
they strolled leisurely up the Old Print 
road, the goat. stopping now and the* to 
pick up a stray piece of brown paper ana an 
occasional bit of old corset whalebone. 
Little Mike loved the goat tenderly. In­ 
deed. his affection rivalled that of Mary for 
her lamb. 
He would no doubt have taken the goat 
to school with him but for the fact that the 
teacher m ight have acted rndtfy to the 
animal. In that event the teacher would no 
doubt have tried to put the go.it out of tho 
schoolhouse, when—but let us return to the 
boy and the goat. 
# 
Mickey whispered to the ’billy as they 
went along that his mother hail gone down 
to Ponckhockie to buy his tattier a new pair 
of overalls; that he hod been left alone in 
the shanty, and that as he was lonesome he 
had come to get the billy to clieor him up. 
The billy wagged the short joy barometer 
at tile southeast end of his body, aud seemed 
to understand every word bis companion 
said. And so, like two bosom friends as 
they were, they wandered up tile road aud 
into the shanty. 
It must be miderstood that Mickey had a 
deeper m otive than that of merely amusing 
him self when he brought the goat into the 
kitchen. It was not because the goat was 
not good company. Cli. no! On the con­ 
trary, the billy was always a fellow of 
humor, resource and coarse jest in the hoar 
of ennui. But this time it was with a specific 
object in view that he had asked the (pat 
to join him during ais mother’s absence, 
To relieve the harrowing suspense of the 
reader, it may as well be said that Mifkey 
was going to open a circus in Doolan’s Jam. 
The idea had been in his mind for a long 
ti mo, hut during the past week it had as­ 
sumed a tangible shape, and be had begun 
the collection of curiosities for the ,Menag­ 
erie, which is always the inseparable ad­ 
junct of a circus. 
He had even progressed so far in me prep­ 
arations as to have drafted out a rude pro- 
f ramine on the smooth side of a shingle. 
his programme had caused Mickey a good 
deal of thought, but when completed it was 
a thing of beauty as well as expressive 
brevity. This is a sample copy, slightly re­ 
vised : 
'* 


MICKEY FINN’S ANIMAL MOW AND 
! 
; 
SIRKC8! 
! 
Next Monday Night in Dool.yi’s Burn! 
; 
Come and See the (.olden Crested Cuspidor 
[ 
from Arabia! 
’Come and Roe Min. Maloney’* luck Lay an Egg!; 
• A Trained Billy (leat Wid Whisted-* WHI Ate H ay 
aud Perform Other Wonderful Tlirtcks! 
; 
! Mickey Finn'* Crow W ill Ate Wan Hundred 
• 
; 
Cockroaches 
I 
! 
• 
Tho Biggest Bullfrog In Cootie)' Island Will 
Ate File*! 
• 2 A Fight Betime Two (2) Shanghai Rooster*! 2- 
'2 Two Snapping Turtles front Brown's 
Pond will Fight a pool? 2- 
I No Peakln Allowed. 
All tie O u i th the Barn I 
! 
Ha* Been Stopped CpWlth Spit ball*. 
; 25c Twentv-flve cent* to the Boy or (Brl a* 25c! 
Ride* the Killy (lout Three (3) 
; 
Time* Around the Barn! 
I 
• Five ctnts for hoys and /.iris and Tin Chil* for • 
Mothers ant Fathers! 
[ 
! re®'-'No Free Ticket* oily to the Boy as Feed* • 
the liott.riES 


But little Mike had not announced all of 
the wonders upon tile bill. He had reserved 
what promised to be the most interesting 
part of the performance for a surprise to 
those who attended the show. In this sur­ 
prise Mickey intended the goat to be the 
chief figure. In order to prepare tile goat 
for the rehearsal which was about to take 
place, he fed the animal heartily on a big 
rutabaga turnip, patted his head, stroked 
his back. and by gentle caresses did what 
he could to subdue the natural lively dis­ 
position of the animal. To these evidences 
of 
affection 
the billy took gracefully, 
especially as regarded the ruta baga turnip. 
When Mickey had got the goat into a suf­ 
ficiently tractable state he said: 
“Now, billy, you move yerself aisy in the 
kitchen here ’til I go out and get the Shang­ 
hai rooster. Whin I bring him In ye’ll see 
what ye’ll have to do!” 
Taking a handful of corn,little Mike went 
into the yard with a fishline in his hand. 
Making a noose in the end of the line. he 
placed the loop upon the ground and then 
cried, “Kip, kip. kin!” 
Three waddling ducks and a tall, bony 
Shanghai rooster on stilts came running 
down the yard. The rooster was the first to 
arrive, brie key had tied one end of the fish­ 
line to the end of a clothespole, and as the 
Shanghai stooped to gather in the corn he 
jerked the line upward and gathered in the 
bird by the neck. He had some difficulty in 
landing him, however,as the rooster flopped 
around at a lively rate, but at last he se­ 
cured him, and, entering the shanty .dropped 
him upon the floor. The goat made one or 
two efforts to pluck the rooster’s tail feath­ 
ers, but was gently restrained by Mickey. 
Then the rehearsal began. Mickey went 
into the front room ana came back with a 
large mirror which his mother had won at 
a raffle. He set this down upon the floor 
carefully, with its face to the wall, and 
then, for safety, tied the goat to the table. 
"Now, you kape quiet, and ye’ll see some 
in,” said be to the aoat, with an admoni­ 
tory gesture of his forefinger as he took up 
the looking-glass and turned it so that its 
back was toward the wall. The rooster had 
been on a little foraging expedition, look­ 
ing for crumbs under the table and around 
the stove. 
E a ch time a morsel was secured it seemed 
to Mickey that rite rooster would turn a 
somersault, so tall was the bird and so 
eagerly did it swing its head between its 
legs. Gradually the rooster worked its way 
around to where the looking-glass stood. 
The boy had cunningly placed a trail of 
corn across the kitchen which ended just in 
front of the looking-glass. 
The rooster was following this trail when 
its eye caught the reflection of a big. bony 
Shanghai in the glass. Tho rooster stopped 
and gazed at His adversary. The leathers 
on Ins neck arose in hostility. The Shang­ 
hai elevated himself on his toes and crowed 
defiance. Then, w ith lowered head, be ap­ 
proached the mirror and looked into bis 
own eyes, glaring defiance from the quick­ 
silver. 
With lightning rapidity the right foot was 
lifted from the door and shot across Hie 
face of the mirror. 
Then came a cross- 
counter with the left foot. The toe touched 
the face of the mirror without injuring it. 
Bv this tim e the anger of the roaster was 
fairly aroused. The bird was in the ail half 
tim rime, and the strokes across the mirror 
face flew faster and faster, until, after three 
minutes, the rooster began to tire and ap­ 
parently to become tilled with a strange 
wonder that he had not been hit by the 
bird which so daringly confronted Ism. 
In his perplexity the Shanghai 
even 
stepped aside and looked behind tie mirror 
to find bis enemy. Not until the Shanghai 
was completely exhausted did little Mike 
release and turn him into the ysrd again. 
Then, as he untied the goat, he ssid: 
"Now, Billy, this is what I ward you to do. 
Jest to shtand on yer hind legs and make 


believe buck at yer pietur in the frame. But 
mind ye. don’t break it. or I’ll break yer 
head with the spade.” 
. . . . 
The goat listened gravely and walked to­ 
ward the mirror. He saw a gray-bearded, 
ugly-looking Billy approaching him, and he 
quickened Tiis pace. Ho backed up a few 
feet, to get a good headway, aud started, for 
the mirror on a m n. Little Mike realized 
what he had done and made a rush to grab 
the Billy around the neck. 
But it was too bito. There was a rush of 
horns, hide and hoofs through the air, an 
awful crash of glass, and the goat’s head 
was thrust through the hack of the mirror, 
and he was tearing out of tho kitchen with 
the frame around his neck. As he ran he 
uttered plaintive “M-a-a-a-s!” which broke 
on tho brooding hush twice before alluded 
to like the moaning of a lost soul. 
The rehearsal was over. 


BRIC-A-BRAC. 


G etting Acquainted. 
[Puck,] 
I dreamed her heart with love wa* touch** 
Lout summer when I met her; 
But now In town she know* me not, 
And *o I know her bettor! 


The P icture’s Darker Side. 
[Philadelphia Time*.] 
He stood out there ’neath the •liver moo* 
And sang a serenade 
On Hje ltst’nlng ear* of the fleeting night 
To his own heart'* rho*en maid. 
And e’en a* the last notes die away, 
Up goes the window jiarie, 
And the Other Fellow politely Mkt 
If he won’t oblige ag;Un. 


True Friends. 
[Flarel Scott Mines In Munsey’* W eekly! 
Books I lend her—they are ray friend*— 
Friend* tried and true and good, 
And he who lit* companions lend*. 
Trusts them—’ti* understood. 


I trust her then -these true friend* of mine— 
Where some deep meaning lie* 
I note the sentence with a line 
Meant only for her tye*. 


She reads and doubtless comprehends 
The words I lindemeore— 
For when she gives me back my friend* 
She alway* asktffor more. 


Forgiveness. 
[Beth Day in Youth’* Companion.] 
If in the path of tjsty thy friend has failed, or ftV 
tercel. 
Where stronger feet might stumble, still let thy 
friendship live; 
Still lit thy friendly greeting retain its warmth, un­ 
altered, 
And, ere tw seek* thy pardon, do thou his fault 
forgive- 


But if thyfeet should find it—the stone whereon ha 
st alibied— 
And Won shouldst fall upon lf, along the pathway 
dim 
Walktliou in full displeasure, with spirit bowed and 
humbled. 
Condemning In thine own self the fault forgiven in 
him. 


M y Love in the Long Ago. 
[New Orleans Times-Democrat.] 
Soft is the light on the summer sea, 
When the sun In the West, is low, 
And the billows sigh to the shells that Us 
In the sunset's mellow glow; 
But the beauty gleams in vain, 
And the tints tti*i wax and wane 
And the gong of the Burge 
At the ocean’* verge 
Seem* naught but a dirge, 
For, oh! 
My thought* fly far, ’neath the evening star, 
To my love In the long ago. 


The wind comes up from the sighing sea, 
And the sea bird's wing of snow 
Fades from my sight in the clasp of night, 
Like Joy In the arm* of woe; 
And I dream by the billows blue 
Of a heart that Is leal aud true; 
And I vow by the tide, 
Though fate may divide 
My faith shall ii bide, 
And grow-; 
And my heart ever turn while the bright stars bur* 
To my love iii the long ago. 


A Sad Result. 
(Madeline 8. Bridge* in ruck.] 
The days were long, (he night.* were splendid, 
We roamed the woodlands side by side, 
When sunset’s dream with moonrise blended, 
We floated out across the tide. 
We sang together, gently keening 
Time to the oars' slow rhythmic sweeping. 


We were the only two, that season, 
Who came to hoard. Fate willed it so 
For a distinctly special reason, 
That later on we learned to know. 
And how I prayed Unit none might find us 
Where that sweet solitude enshrined us. 


The house was large, the grounds were spacious. 
And, she and I, we owned It nil— 
I revelled in the thought; good gracious! 
How I enjoyed the empty hall, 
The cosy parlor, bright and lonely, 
The dinners served for j;*—us only I 


Ah, Fate fife’s lesson strangely orders, 
For now. In thinking of what was, 
I wash there had been other boarders; 
Because, alas—ah, yes—because 
We’ve been (to write it make* mc wince) 
Boarding together ever since. 


A Cup of Tea. 
[Madeline S. Bridges in Pittsburg Bulletin.’ 
I know a room which simply la 
So dear a paradise of bliss, 
That were I called to one that lies 
Beyond the earth, Iii lifted skies, 
I think I’d rather cling to this. 


Soft curtains gently shut away 
The chill and sunny afternoon— 
An open Are burn* red and clear, 
Ilose-seentcd Is the atmosphere 
As garden nli-s, in fragrant June. 


While she arrang?* cup and spoon, 
Like snowy birds her fingers fair 
Hover about that. Chinese tray, 
Sweetly distracted I* her air 
'Twixt talklug art and pouring cream. 


Why does she tjstnk I haunt her house 
Each day a* live o'clock draws near? 
Doe* she suppose the mild carouse. 
Of sipping tea and nibbling oak** 
Is all the joy my soul can uskf 


Yet aitch the attitude she ta ken I 
Her friendly thoughts quite centred seem 
Not on my passion, not on me, 
But on the very trivial task 
Of pouring me a cup of tea. 


Her earnestness is sweet to see, 
Her yearning eyes quite drive me mad; 
“Too strong? A little sugar? No? 
But are you sure you like It so? 
Perfection? Oh, I’m so very glad!" 


Sometimes I feel so broken up 
I really think I'll smash my cup 
Down on the hearth, and tell her, “S 
There let It lie, where day by day 
My heart lies, shattered, at your feet.” 


A Missed Summer. 
[AU tho Year Bound.] 
White rose-leave# star the grassy way 
She takes among the flowers today, 
Her morning task Is done; 
From sapphire skies, through latticed screen 
Of bending branches, snmnier-green, 
Looks down the August sun. 


Along the flower-fenced alley floats 
A melody of blackbird notes, 
A carol from the thrush; 
Then golden silence touches aU, 
No sound except the waterfall 
Disturbs the noontide hush. 


She plucks a rose with weary grace 
She drops the rose; across her taco 
A tender shadow falls. 
What Is a fuU-blown rose to her. 
For whom no summer pulses stir, 
No summer song-bird calls? 


No Bum mer—there the story lies, 
Told dumbly by those asking eyes, 
Soft, with a touch of flame— 
She had her happy, childish flours, 
Her radiant spring-’.line, sun and shower*; 
But summer never came. 


She waited where the seasons meet, 
She said farewell to childhood sweet, 
Her spring’* young blossoms died; 
But when she looked for summer glow, 
With rose-red garlands all a-blow, 
Poor heart! she was denied. 


She waited as the years went by, 
She bore her burden patiently, 
And walked her way apart; 
She saw her playmates, one by one, 
FuH Joy’s bright blossoms in the sun, 
With sweet, ungrudging heart. 


She missed her summer. Yea, but so, 
Methinks, she missed the share of woo 
That blends with summer bliss. 
She missed love’s sunshine—and its ache, 
The thousand gnawing cares that take 
The honey from a kiss. 


She missed love’s roses—and Its thorn; 
The thunderclouds of passion born 
Touched not her quiet life; 
Her eyes are sad with loneliness, 
But tell no valo of wild distress. 
No story of strong strife. 


She missed her summer, but hath found 
Contentment In her dally round 
Of duty done, apart; 
It waiteth for her otherwhere, 
In some far haven, calm and fair, 
The summer of the heart! 
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W om an’s Greatest Mistake. 
[Chicago Inter-Ocean.] 
A class in natural history was called op 
for recitation. Tho teacher talked to them 
a while about the relations of friendship 
between man and animals, and then asked 


*^D o animals really possess the sentiment 
pf affection?” 
“Yes, almost always,” said the little girl. 
“And now,” said the teacher, turning: to a 
little boy. 
tell me what animal has tho 
greatest natural fondness for m an?” 
Woman I” said the boy. 


Trusting Innocence. 
[Clothier anil Furnisher.] 
Mrs. Bingo—W hat do yon expect to giro 
your husband for Christmas? 
Mrs. Honeymoon—I told him the other 
day I thought I should give him some neck- 


1 Mrs. Bingo—And I heard him tell my hus­ 
band afterward that he wouldn’t wear them. 
Mrs. Honeymoon—T hat’s the worst of it. 
John thinks so much of the things I give 
him, and is so careful of them, that I have 
the hardest kind of work to get thorn on 
him._________________________ 
Talking o n the Stump. 
[Light.:) 
Col. Hooks (a candidate for Congress, 
addressing a meeting)—Gentlemen, I point 
with pride to my war record. 
Every time 
I went into battle, I had an arm or a leg 
shot off. 
‘ 
Inquisitive constituent—And how many 
battles were you in? ' 
Col. Hooks—I fought, sir, in every one 
of Gen. Grant’s battles. 


Can’t lo o k fake Most Portresses. 


[Texas Siftings.] 
C—Have you been curtsd of that last at­ 
tack of m alaria? 
D—Oh. 
yes. 
Portress 
Anne 
Curem 
knocked it sillv. But her treatm ent left me 
With a worse disease than malaria. 
You don’t say so! 
Yes. sir; I’ve got an incurable case of 
heart disease now. 


Ora P ro Nobis—Hold Up Your Noses. 
[American Missionary.] 
In the familiar song “Pull for the Shore” 
there is a line, “Cling to self no more,” 
which, as sung by the colored children in 
one of the schools, sounded strangely, and 
on having it said slowly it was discovered 
that they were singing Clean you self no 
more.” 
___________________ 


A Good Deal More. 
[Harper's Baar.] 
"You ought to take more exercise, 
tennis.” 
. "Ic an ’t play tennis." 
“That don’t make any difference, You 
can get just as much exercise trying to 
play. 


Play 


Only a L ittle Short of Heaven. 
[Harper's Bazar.] • 
"Did you enjoy it off in the country, 
Jim mie?” 
^> id I? Had a bully time. I used to get 
DP before anybody in the hotel and ohange 
all the boots and ring the fire alarms, ana I 
broke nine panes of glass in one week.” 


B ut I t Can’t Make C hildren’s Shoes Last. 
(New York World.] 
A lasting machine that enables one oper­ 
ator to last 3000 pairs of shoes a week is one 
cf the latest things Ip labor-saving machin­ 
ery. It tackles anything from light feminine 
foot gear to the heaviest brogans, and the 
product is superior to hand work. 


Cash in T hirty Years. 
[Clothier and Furnisher.] 
Dashaway—I want to get a pair of trous­ 
ers. 
Tailor—Yes, sir. Something for Sunday 
or every day? 
Dasha way—I want a Sunday pair with an 
•very-day price. 


A nother Dialect Story. 
[Brooklyn Life.] 
Customer—Oi wan’ til see some fur gloves. 
Dealer—Any special fur? 
Customer—nor? 
Dealer—W hat fur? 
Customer—Tu kape me hands warm, O’ 
course. 
___________________ 


Since the M cKinley Bill W en t Through. 
[Puck.] 
Husband—How were prices in m arket to­ 
day? 
Wife—Same as usual. Some things a cent 
lower and other things IO cents higher. 


Again the Unlucky Thirteen. 
[New York World.] 
Statistics show that about 13 per cent, of 
all railway accidents in the United States 
arising from derailments are caused by de­ 
fective frogs and switches. 


N ot to be Pitted. 
[New York Weekly.] 
Wife—Horrors I Husband, I’ve just heard 
there is a case of smallpox in the h at above 
us.Husband—Yes, I know about it. T hat’s 
all right. It’s the young man who plays the 
f l u t e . 
_____________ 


A re New Y orkers Average M en? 
[Chicago Advance.] 
?g[ow far can the average man be trusted? 
e iron mats of the Bible House in New 
ark are secured to the door posts by chain 
And padlock;_________________ 


To M atch the Defeated Candidate. 
[New York World.] 
A Hoosier inventive genius has recently 
patented a voting booth that can be folded 
up into the smallest possible space for trans­ 
portation. ________________ 


ELECTIONS TUESDAY. 


Thirty-nine States to Struggle for Con­ 
gressmen. 
The following States will do battle with 
ballots today for representatives in the 
national House: 
Alabama will elect eight congressmen. 
Arkansas will elect five congressmen. 
California will elect State officers, Legis­ 
lature and six congressmen. 
Colorado will elect 8tate officers. Legisla­ 
ture and one congressman. 
Connecticut will elect State officers. Legis­ 
lature and four congressmen. 
Delaware will elect Governor, Legisla­ 
ture and one congressman. 
Florida will elect supreme court justice, 
controller, legislature, and two congress- 
rn georgia will elect IO congressmen. 
JUnois will elect State treasurer, super­ 
intendent of public instruction, legislature, 
ana 20 congressmen. 
Indiana will elect minor State officers, 
legislature, and 18 congressmen. 
Iowa will elect minor State officers and 
l l congressmen........................ ............. 
Kansas will elect State officers, Legisla­ 
ture. seven congressmen, and vote upon two 
proposed amendments lo the State constitu­ 
tion. One of these amendments increases 
the number of Supreme Court judges from 
three to seven, ana the other lengthens the 
biennial session of the Legislature to OO 
days and provides for the pay and mileage 
of members. 
Kentucky will elect l l congressmen. 
Louisiana will elect six congressmen. 
Maryland will elect six congressmen. 
Massachusetts will elect State officers, 
Legislature and 12 congressmen. 
Michigan will elect State officers. Legisla­ 
ture ana l l congressmen. 
Minnesota will elect State officers, Legis­ 
lature and five congressmen. 
Mississippi elected delegates to a conven­ 
tion to revise the constitution of the State 
July 29; will elect seven congressmen. 
Missouri will elect minor State officers, 
Legislature and 14 congressmen. 
Montana will elect Legislature and one 
congressman. 
Nebraska will elect State officers, legisla­ 
ture aud three congressmen, and vote upon 
four proposed amendments to the State con­ 
stitution. These amendments relate to pro­ 
hibition and high license, provide for five 
Supreme judges, and increase the judges’ 


Nevada will elect State officers, legisla­ 
ture and one congressman. 
New 
Hampshire will elect 
governor, 
legislature and two congressmen. 
New Jersey will elect legislature and 
seven congressmen. 
New York will elect judge of the Court of 
Appeals, two judges of the Supreme Court, 
Assembly and 84 congressmen. 
North Carolina will elect chief and asso­ 
ciate judge of the Supreme Court. Legisla­ 
ture and nine congressmen. 
North Dakota will elect State officers, 
Legislature and one congressman. 
Ohio will elect minor State officers and 21 
congressmen. 
Pennsylvania will elect State officers, Leg­ 
islature and 28 congressmen. 
Rhode Island will elect two congressmen. 
South Carolina will elect State officers. 
Legislature and seven congressmen. 
South Dakota will elect State -officers, 
legislature and two congressmen. 
Tennessee will elect governor, Legisla­ 
ture and IO congressmen. 
. Texas will elect State officers, Legislature 


and l l cohgressmen, and vote upon two pro­ 
posed amendments to the Constitution of 
Hie State. One of these amendment* re­ 
lates to thetState tax and the other author­ 
izes the Legislature to create a commission 
to regulate railroad traffic. 
Virginia will elect IO congressmen. 
Washington will elect Legislature and one 
congressman. 
. 
. 
. , „ 
West Virginia will elect judge of the Court 
of Appeals, Legislature and four Congress­ 
man. 
_ 
„ 
, 
. 
Wisconsin will elect State officers, Legis­ 
lature and nine congressmen. 


ISNT THIS COSY? 


k i n s McA l e s t e r . 


How He Looks, His Peculiar Voice and 
His Inquisitive Conversation. 
Take a man the size and build of Adjt.- 
Gen. Dalton, give him curlv, nut-brown 
hair, a short, thick, grayish mustache with 
along gray Napoleon 111."imperial” hang­ 
ing under it, dress him in a big, flat-topped 
brown hat of English make, a No. 18 turn­ 
down collar with dark tie ; put on a black 
diagonal, three-button cutaway coat, a blue 
and white spotted “white vest,” a pair of 
dark heliotrope trousers with wide “skirts" 
to them, and a fine pair of broad-toed, fe a t­ 
ly polished button boots and that man is 
Ward McAllister, as he might be seen any 
fair day in Newport last season. 
There is nothing of the "show-off" or the 
swell about him. He is, perhaps, 50 years 
old—perhaps more—but if so, well preserved. 
A drop-a-niokel-in-the-«lot weighing ma­ 
chine will place the finger up to 180 pounds 
when he gets on; still he is rather short 
and not at all "pussy,” but very wide and 
square and solid. 
In looks he is a cosmopolitan. That large 
peck and head say he is Irish; his short 
legs tell of old knickerbocker Dutch de­ 
scent, and his big hairy hands and wide, 
duck-like feet make him out to be either 
Yankee or Scotch. 
No, one would look at him twice in a 
crowd. Bat listen to that voice of his; Bos­ 
ton sports go wild over the tones of "Calli­ 
ope” Miller, the sweet-noted base ball cap­ 
tain. But McAllister’s out-calliopes “Calli­ 
ope.” It can coo like a dove and roar like a 
lion, and is musical at both. In youth he 
was called a good singer and had many 
tempting offers, but he preferred to lead the 
400 to being soloist in a church choir. So 
society has won what the church was sad to 
lose. 
Every morning about IO o’clock, when 
Mr. McAllister is in Newport, a low open 
one-horse phaeton, drawn by a “pluggisli" 
looking nag, rolls out from his place on 
Bellevue av., and takes the Ocean drive at 
market-wagon gait. McAllister, with rub­ 
ber-rimmed “nose pincher” glasses, fills 
three-fourths of the seat. The rest of tho 
cushion is occupied by a ’little weazened, 
shrivelled Scotchman, who looks as if he 
could transform himself into a ghost with­ 
out changing his clothes. They ride along 
together, chatting Uke brothers, and look­ 
ing at the sky. the sea, and the green fields 
as if they enjoyed life. 
On gala days, like big yacht races and 
visits of squadrons, Mr, McAllister goes 
clear down on tho point in front of air. 
Davis’ cottage, and there he keeps up a flow 
of melody, like a big church organ. 
This is a fad of his, never to know any­ 
thing. All he does is simp]y to ask ques­ 
tions. and if Queen Victoria were present 
and wanted information of him he would 
he likely to turn to the nearest bystander 
and 
repeat 
lier 
Question. 
This 
is 
not done 
because be does not know; 
he 
simply 
wants 
to 
show 
his 
cautious 
way 
of 
getting 
at 
the 
“lower ten”—and to display that wonderful 
voice. The man or woman who can keep 
liim on the witness stand for two minutes 
in succession may be considered to have 
won a great triumph. Lady Pauncefote, the 
accomplished wife of the British minister, 
tried it a score of times one afternoon, aud 
after asking one or two questions yielded to 
his sway and devoted the rest of her time 
to making replies. It is believed by the best 
of New York society that the cross-examin­ 
ing angel will have trouble with McAllister 
when he reaches the hereafter. 
As his talk is lamely in the form of a 
catechism, there is little chance for humor 
or pathos. Itds doubtful if he has much of 
either. Sympathy and a desire to become a 
member of one’s own family, as it were, 
are the ruling traits of his mind. 
Of brief, 
not over-pointed anecdotes lie is full. 
This is the man who drops in for an after­ 
noon chat with the Vanderbilts, and whom 
the “Mrs. Astore” both consult when they 
purchase a new dress. 


HUB 
PULPIT 
ORATORS. 


TH E G A RN ERIN G TIM E. 


[William Morris In English Illustrated Magazine.] 
Fair is the world, now autumn’s wearing, 
And the sluggard sun lies long abed; 
Sweet are the days, now winter’s nearing, 
And all winds feign that the wind is dead. 


Dumb Is the hedge where the crabs hang yellow, 
Bright as the blossoms of the spring; 
Dumb Is the close where the pears grow mellow, 
And none hut the dauntless redbreasts sing. 


Fair was the spring, hut amidst his greening 
dray were the days of the hidden sun; 
Fair was the summer, but overweening, 
Bo soon his o’er sweet days were done. 


Come, then, love, for peace Is upon us, 
Far off Is falling, and far Is fear, 
Here where the rest in the end hath won us, 
In the garnering tide of the happy year. 


Come from tho gray old house by the water, 
Where, far from the lips cf the hungry sea, 
Green groweth the grass o’er the field of the slaugh­ 
ter, 
And all Is a tale for thee and me. 


ONLY A W OM AN. A FTE R ALL. 


Noted W riters W ho Are as Eccentric as 
Their Sisters. 
The literary woman is a woman, after all, 
according to the Sun, with just as many 
facts, fancies and eccentricities as the in­ 
conspicuous and ordinarily erratic members 
of her sex; and in no particular is she so 
queer as in the attitudes, toilets and para­ 
phernalia selected in which to compose her 
valuable copy. 
“They do those things they are not sup­ 
posed to do, and have undone all those that 
conventionality dictates: but there is plenty 
of health in them ,” all the same. 
Ouida, for example, who is a professional 
fire-eater, and dips her burning pen in 
vitriol to eat into the very heart of social 
vice, rarely writes unless the sun is shining. 
She insists on cheerful surroundings dur­ 
ing her hours of composition, wears the 
freshest and gayest of frocks, usually has 
two big dogs cuddled up against her knees, 
and stops every now and then in the midst 
of a lurid boudoir scene to take a sniff at 
the big. dewy nosegay th a t invariably sits 
at her elbow', 
Her pets and domestics are sure of an 
extra Supply of sugar plums and favors 
when mademoiselle is fairly started on a 
more than ordinarily bitter chapter. 
No contrast could be more striking than 
that offered by Miss Murfree at work on one 
of her strong, matchless Tennessee stories. 
System and order characterize the clumsy, 
old-fashioned desk where she writes. 
Now, with Mary E. Bryan the case is alto­ 
gether different. She casts conventionali­ 
ties to the winds, and writes in a big, airy 
chamber, with every window sprawled wide 
open, and her manuscript flying about in all 
directions. She sits at a shabby table in the 
centre of the room, and, like Balzac, throws 
the pages right and left as she finishes them. 
Not infrequently the authoress is holding 
down several wayward sheets of copy with 
her loot, while possibly the sequel to the 
chapter on the floor nutters nervously un­ 
der the lounge at the other end of the apart­ 
ment. 
In New Orleans that gifted writer and 
charming woman. Mollie Moore Davis, com­ 
poses the clever stories and poems that ap­ 
pear in the great monthlies on an old dog­ 
eared atlas. Blotted, and with nothing but 
the two pasteboard covers remaining, she 
lays the impromptu portfolio across her 
knees and weaves the rarest romances alike 
for oldiand young. 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps is methodical, 
and never varies in her hours of composi­ 
tion. Most of her mature w'ork has been 
done at a plain but liberally furnished w rit­ 
ing tabla, where she has used the same pea 
for years. 


Characteristics of Two Bos­ 
ton Divines. 


Commanding Appearance of Rot. Stop- 
ford W. Brooke. 


Ber. Samuel 
E. Herriok’s 
Notable 
Personalities. 


Rev. Stopford W. Brooke, pastor of tho 
First church, on Marlboro st., is a young 
man. but he has already acquired reputa­ 
tion as a graceful pulpit orator. His parish 
is one of the wealthiest and most influential 
in Boston. 
He is probably the handsomest and 
youngest preacher of prominence in tho 
city. He is an Englishman, which fact is 
very easily discernible from his speech and 
personal characteristics. He has fair hair 
and a pink and white complexion, and his 
appearance suggests the traditional aristo­ 
cratic young parson whom English novelists 
have made familiar to a romantic public. 
He speaks with a very pronounced British 
accent, and slurs his Us after the manner of 
the London swell to whom the comic papers 
have given so much attention. 
In tile pulpit Mr. Brooke's presence is 
very attractive and commanding. He lias a 
splendid figure and a well-formed, nobly 
poised head. 
His glassy brown hair ana 
mustache 
arn brushed with scrupulous 
nicety. He wears a long black gown, with 
a scarlet line running around the neck. 


REV. STOPFORD W. BROOKE, D. D. 


He has few gestures, and he uses his right 
hand in gesticulation almost exclusively. 
He usually reads from manuscript, and he 
adheres pretty closely to the written text. 
He 
very rarely indeed 
diverges 
very 
far from the prearranged language of his 
sermon. 
His voice is strong and full without the 
drawl or the eccentric inflection that tho 
American is amused at or admires in the 
speech of his British cousin. 
He usually speaks in firm, even tones, but 
at times his voice takes on a rather “stagey” 
sound. He lowers his voice at intervals to 
a hoarse whisper, but otherw ise he is very 
distinct. 
He often halts and stumbles, hut he em­ 
ploys so much illustration and incident, and 
presents his situations so strikingly, that lie 
is 
always 
interesting 
and 
frequently 
dramatic. 
He has a graceful use of his right arm, 
which he extends far from his shoulder, 
pointing upward with his ir.dex finger. 
He rema ns in the pulpit throughout his 
sermon, and never gets excited enough to 
move about. 
His most characteristic and only very 
striking attitude is when he throws his tw'o 
hands up, as he frequently does, to the lapels 
of his gown and grasps them firmly, settling 
steadily on his feet and back from the pulpit 
and surveying the audience critically. 
lie preached yesterday morning to a large 
audience and held everybody’s attention 
for above half an hour while ho told in 
very graceful, forcible language of political, 
social and other general developmental in­ 
fluence pf tho average man. He spoke en­ 
thusiastically of the power and character of 
the person of ordinary talent to whom, 
after all, one must look for the solid wheel- 
horse work that makes States and civiliza­ 
tions. 


Dr. Samuel E. Herrick is a Boston pulpit 
orator of much personal power. He preaches 
in the Congregational Unitarian church on 
Ashburton pl. Anybody meeting him on 
the street or in a public place would know 
him for a minister. 
His lip is shaven 
smooth, and he has well-trimmed white 
side whiskers. He is of medium height 
and weight, and has a benevolent face, 
which nearly always wears a mild smile 
out of the pulpit and a look of kindly in­ 
terest in the pulpit. 
lie has much of the orthodox method in 
his delivery, and he usually preaches along 
doctrinal lines. 
His voice is very soft and rather low, and 
he has a ready command of good English. 
He speaks persuasively and with an earnest­ 
ness born of exceeding great faith. He in­ 
spires confidence by his manner of pains­ 
taking explanation. 
He is a fairly rapid talker and ho never 
stops for a word or phrase. His prayers are 
models of touching invocation. 
He is not often dramatic or very elo­ 
quent, but he frequently says new things 
and says them forcibly. In his sermon last 
evening on the story of Christ's appearance 
before Pontius Pilate, he said: 
“Pilate made a terrible mistake; but this 
man had much that was admirable in his 
character as compared with the manner of 
man that Herod was. I think a good many 
magistrates of our time would act with no 
better judgment than Pilate displayed, 
even if they had Jesus Christ in their 
hands.” 
When he begins his sermons he speaks in 
a low voice and with little gesticulation, but 
as he warms up to his subject he grows 
more fervid in his speech and moves about 
on tile pulpit platform very freely and uses 
............................, He hi 


gilt hand in the hollow ol his sme. 
He speaks altogether without manuscript, 
and his diction is very often ornate and 
always direct and picturesque. J effrey. 


H E LETS THEM STEAL. 


Privilege Enjoyed by Certain Rich Cus­ 
tomers. 
"It is remarkable,” 6aid a 
prominent 
dealer on Washington st, the other day, just 
af ter a sensational arrest of a shop-lifter had 
attracted a large crowd of persons before 
one of the stores, "how hard it is to dis­ 
tinguish the professional sneak thief from 
the respectable,but loose-honored customer. 
We business men know what a risk we run 
in leaving small and attractive 
objects 
within easy reach of any one who may come 
in. 
"Why, they disappear by tho dozen, and 
you don’t know how! Nowand then you 
catch one person in the act, but you can’t 
say anything, or, at most, you can put it on 
their monthly bill, only to have it struck 
out by the indignant customer, who don’t 
understand how you possibly came to make 
such a mistake. 
“If you make a fuss you are sure to lose 
one or more valuable customers wha have 


patronised your house for many years, 
and whose trade may amount to several 
hundred dollars a month. 
"And all for a trifle, often not worth more 
than 3 or ii cents! Maybe it is an elderly 
lady who quietly pockets a toy for her little 
girl, because she wants to get even with you 
for some bargain in which she considers 
herself outraged; or it is some swell young 
man who lins long wanted just such a cigar 
holder and is ashamed or unwilling to sub­ 
mit to his chronic momentary lack of ready 
change. 
"At all 
events 
tho 
things evanesce, 
whether von see them go or not, and tho 
only remedy you have is to put thorn into 
more inaccessible places the next time. 
“But ifs the professional shoplifters that 
make me maddest! Now and then you see 
them ‘swipe’ a valuable article, and you 
keep your mouth shut because you don't 
want to get an otherwise seem in g ly honest 
creature into jail whose first offence it may 
have bpen, and who may he dominated by 
the same curious but natural ideas of right, 
and wrong that children have who not for 
the world would touch a piece of money, 
hut whose conscience does not. rebel at 
fastening to any piece of food they may run 
across. 
"Next day you hear that your eminently 
respectable person has lioeti arrested in this 
or that store and proved to be one of the 
notorious crooks of tho city. I declare, it 
makes oho feel like hiring private detec­ 
tives." 


IS THIS PRETTY? 


SENATOR’S WIFE CHASED HIM. 


McDougal of California, His Stock of 
Fun, Convivial Joys and Ludicrous 
Experiences. 
W hat a Senate that was at th© close of 
the war. and when Seward was secretary of 
state! Sumner, Chandler of 
Michigan, 
Wade of Ohio, Nyeof Nevada, Howard of 
Michigan, Fessenden of Maine, Johnson of 
Maryland, Yates of Illinois, McDougal of 
California, Salisbury of Delaware, Morton of 
Indiana, Garrett Davis of Kentucky. And 
now they have all passed away, 
W hat a volume of wit might be compiled 
could the walls of the committee rooms 
speak and send back, like tile phonograph, 
the sound of those departed voices. I can 
almost hear Howard’s laugh vet as he lis­ 
tened to one of Nye’s stories. lea n see the 
stately Sumner, half smile, half frown, as 
he, too, caught the salient Doint. and yet 
pretended not to hear it. 
But of them all it was McDougal who 
unconsciously made the most fun. He was 
short in stature, straight as an Indian, with 
a native dignity that of itself would make 
him observed among men. Ana then his 
dress—blue, claw-hammer tailed coat, with 
bright brass buttons ana huff low-cut vest, 
generally adorned with a buttonhole bou­ 
quet of the brightest flowers. 
His gray 
hair hung to His shoulders, and his white 
heard reached nearly to his waist. 
W ithal he was the most approachable and 
convivial of men when with his friends, as 
were indeed all that knew him. McDou- 
gal’s weakness was the bottle, and though 
as ho used to say, he “never got drunk 
above his hat baud.” his legs sonietimes 
gave evidence that the senator had better 
nave gone twice for the load he was at­ 
tempting to carry. 
W illard’s Hotel was then conducted by 
Sykes, Chadwick & Co., royal del lows, the 
latter of whom, still hale aud hearty, is the 
present manager of the Hoffman House in 
New York for Ned Stokes. 
W illard’s was the mecca toward which all 
the good fellows turned after “adjourn­ 
ment.” and there they stayed until the “wee 
sum’ hours.” I remember in 18(50 the pave­ 
ment on the 14th st. side of the hotel was 
tom up to repair the sewer, aud a hole some 
five or six feet deep readied from the avenue 
to F st. Tom Cavanaugh, who is now dep­ 
uty sergeaut-at-arms of the House of Rcpre- 
tentutives, was then a sergeant on the local 
police force, and was doing duty on that 
beat. 
In leaving the hotel McDougal took the 
14th st. door and in an instant was flounder­ 
ing in tile hole. Finding ho could not get 
out. and not being badly hurt, he compla­ 
cently sat himself down and began to suig. 
Cavanaugh heard him, and, leaning over 
tile hole, called out, "Helloa, there!” 
“Helloa, there, yourself,” came from the 
depths. 
“Who are you?" asked the officer. 
"I was McDougal, but now I’m Seward,” 
quickly answered the sharp-witted senator, 
who never lost an opportunity of making a 
joke. 
Needless to say that Cavanaugh soon ex­ 
tricated the senator /rom the sewer, and 
McDougal retraced his steps to the hotel 
and added a little more to big load.” 
Mac was a fine fellow, hut careless as he 
was convivial. I remember when tho cele­ 
brated McGarralian case was before the 
Supreme Court, McDougal wits to submit a 
brief for the New Idra Mining Company, and 
against McGarrahan. 
Being a brilliant 
lawyer aud a resident of California, where 
the claim was located, much was expected 
of him. 
As, however, the davs flew by without 
his paying any attention to its preparation, 
his friends and family became very so­ 
licitous and uneasy at his procrastina­ 
tion, until at last those most interested con­ 
cluded to get him at home, set a watch on 
him to see that he got no liquor, and force 
him to his task. 
It was done; but after an 
hour or two’s work he dignifiedly arose, 
begged to be excused for a moment, went 
out the back way, and sought the National 
Hotel bar, where he rapidly put away several 
largo sized drinks. 
Thee party missed him ; held a short con­ 
sultation, summoned his clerk to start out 
in search of him and Mrs. McDougal in­ 
structed the young man what to toll the 
senator if he founa him. The young man 
went direct to the National and found Mc­ 
Dougal surrounded by a crowd of colonels 
and judges, telling some of his best stories. 
He approached and whispered in his ear, 
“Senator. Mrs. McDougal says if you are 
not at home in one-half hour, distasteful as 
the duty is, she will come for you, for she 
knows where yon are,” 
McDougal had a slow but attractive deliv­ 
ery and ne was very much given to finish­ 
ing a sentence with a characteristic inter- 
jaculatory "cull!” through his nose. 
"My son,” said he, “how long a time has 
elapsed since that message was imparted to 
you, euh?” 
"About 20 m inutes,” replied the clerk. 
“Well, let’s all take a drink, then I must 
away.” 
Taking his clerk’s arm he started out by the 
nth st. door of the bar and started up 6th st. 
A patter of small feet and a short, feminine 
“senator” reached him. He said, “My son, 
let us increase our pace.” « 
He hurried on, glancing over his shoulder 
as he sped along, but he wa* being over­ 
taken, and at the corner of C st. ho gasped: 
It’s ignominious, hut I must at length 
run,” and run he did, and succeeded in 
evading Mrs. McDougal and making a night 
of it. 
Poor McDougal, even on the saddest oc­ 
casion, his wit was ever uppermost, and 
would find vent. When about to leave 
Washington at the close of his term many 
of os assembled at the depot to see him off. 
Bidding goodby to his clerk, he added 
mournfully: 
“---- , I am going back to my native place, 
Albany, N, Y., to die.” 
The clerk, with tears in his eyes, replied: 
“But if you are sick, senator, why not 
remain here, and if you should die, die here 
in the midst of your friends.” 
“No, my son, I have reasoned the thing 
all out, euh! and Albany is the choice, 
then pausing for a moment to note the 
glance of inquiry for the reason, he added, 
because I feel in my heart that I can leave 
Albany with less regret than any place I 
ever saw.” 
. 
K k l Jon. 


Cause and Effect. 
[Texas Sifting*.] 
Wife—Have you been to see the doctor 
about th a t pain in your head? 
Husband—Yes, I had a talk with him this 
morning. He said that I must not take any 
alcoholic stimulants. 
How about whisky? 
I was afraid to ask him, tor I dare say he 
would have shut down on that, too. 


Supplying a Demand. 
[Clothier and Furnisher.] 
Customer—I w ant to get a $3 shirt for 
$1.50. 
Proprietor—Yes, sir. 
(Aside to clerk): 
James, show this man some of our 11.60 
shirts for 33. 


TOWNSEND’S LETTER. 


Wealth of Our Leading Pub­ 


lic Men. 


This Almost tho Only Country That 


Makes it a Point Against Them. 


Mr. Cleveland’s Book on the Sheep and 


Wool of New York. 


W a s h in g t o n , N o v. I . —When ex-Presl- 
dent Cleveland was speaking before the 
Supremo Court I thought it was a pretty 
scene, somewhat suggestive to mo of ex- 
President Adams coming to tho House of 
Representatives, and there, in spite of hi* 
remarkable career, joining in the hot tussle 
of riotous debate. 
Cleveland confronted 
two men of his own creation on that bench, 
and since he coasod to ho president the 
judicial leader thereof had died. 
Samuel Miller was thoroughly in accord 
with the decisions of John Marshall, who 
continued through a third of a century the 
ideas of Washington and Hamilton in the 
government. Only yesterday I was reading 
Grigsby’s memoir of the Virginia conven­ 
tion of 1788, which had become so scarce 
and dear that it has behn republished in 
Richmond. Ho there describes Chief Jus­ 
tice Marshall coming to the Virginia con­ 
stitutional convention of about 50 years ngo 
and making a terrific fight to prevent the 
judiciary being put in disgrace, as had been 
Jefferson’s bias after he found that his cap­ 
ture of the government exempted the Su­ 
premo Court from his mental control, 
As I noted the house of Speaker Blaine to­ 
day and thought of Blaine with his now 
eldest son, and most successful living son, 
married in Chicago to the daughter of a 
Virginian, I felt distinctly tho ever supreme 
power of the American frontier in ourpublio 
affairs, Tile frontier continues to throw off 
the new men of genius; and the East, though 
not deficient in the mercantile spirit, loses 
the physical spirit which seems to be re­ 
quired to resuscitate and 
Galvanize the Public Character. 
An exception to this is found in the two 
States of Maine and Ohio, which seem to 
hold out remarkably well as frontier popu­ 
lations. Maine, by the natiu-e of its wilder­ 
ness and its remoteness from ceutre, fur­ 
nishes from time to time leaders almost like 
Western mon, and now and then this is the 
case in New Hampshire and Vermont. Ohio 
was predicted by DeWitt Clinton almost 70 
years ago to be in destiny tho second State 
In population in America, and this may yet 
be the case, for Ohio is continually growing, 
and will presently have as many large cities 
as New York. 
The Southerners now repose their hopes 
of extended population in Texas, which Sir. 
Flanagan, who is now running as Hie Re­ 
publican candidate for governor of Texas, 
told me si few months ago, would at the 
next census he the second State in tho 
Union to New York in numbers. 
I have spoken of the true literature of 
America being in its localities, end Prof. 
Bryce has recently written or said t hat tho 
finest literature in America was that of the 
localities. No country has as much local 
literature now as ours. Almost everv suc­ 
cessful county in tills country has been 
described with its public characters in books 
as big as Shakespeare. 
You take the 
Memorial History of Boston as not an ex­ 
traordinary instance of this bibliography. 
The republication of the writings of most 
of our great forerunners in politics has also 
come about: the works of Hamilton, 
R eissued by Mr. Lodge, 
have appreciated in value like the seven 
volumes of Hamilton's work edited by his 
son, which command about $70. I was iii 
New Orleans perhaps 15 years ago, and 
there I found Hamilton’s works, the first 
complete aet I had seen in an out-of-tlie-way 
nlace for several years, and, turning the 
cover, found $10 marked. I presumed that 
might he the price of ouch volume, which 
would have been $70 for the set, but. inquir­ 
ing of the clerk, who was merely a boy, lie 
said that it was the price of the whole set. 
Thereupon I carried the seven volumes to 
my hotel, with the twine string cutting my 
hand sharply, considering that there might 
be some mistake when the proprietor should 
arrive, and strike my bargain out. 
Through these local histories the infini­ 
tude of variety in life is to he traced, just as 
Shakespeare made his immortal literature 
upon reading the chronicles of various peo­ 
ple who lived iii Denmark or France. The 
story of Hamlet, for instance, is too unique 
to have been invented even by Shakespeare 
—his mind was led into that channel by 
reading a Danish chronicler’s sketch of tile 
semi mythological kings of Denmark, as 
published in Paris. 
We often note the ill success of our public 
manhood, arid yet in the present day suc­ 
cess is more frequent among politicians 
than formerly. Washington felt his affairs 
becoming embarrassed before ho died and 
was very desirous to sell his Virginia lands 
and take an interest in West Virginia lands 
toward the Ohio. Jefferson, Madison and 
Monroe were fast becoming insolvent and 
two of them were thoroughly insolvent. 
DeWitt Clinton died insolvent and the 
sheriff sold all his personal property. 
But in Our Immediate Day 
you find whole schools of able public men 
vindicating their rank as intellectual barons 
in the domain of property; for instance, 
every one of the parties who figured in the 
great Republican fight of nine years ago 
had put his family affairs in first rate con­ 
dition, namely, tin k lin g , Platt, Garfield, 
Collector Robertson and Vice-President 
Arthur. Arthur’s estate, from all that I 
understand, amounted to about $300,000— 
equal to the estate of Martin Van Buren 
or James Buchanan. Garfield was getting 
fairly on in the world when elected senator 
and president, and the public raised for his 
family from $300,000 to $400,000. Cor.k- 
ling left nearly three-quarters of a million, 
it is said and believed. Mr. Platt,Conkling’s 
colleague, is at the head of most important 
concerns, such as the United States Express 
Company, and the Tennessee Coal and Iron 
Company. 
Mr. Robertson lives in 
the 
county of his birtli very comfortably, and 
has always been a prudent, thrifty, domestic 
man. 
As this is a letter of odds and ends, I recur 
agaiu to my reference to the State of Maine 
as an ever fresh quantity, by showing that 
our oldest public man, who is still frisky on 
his feet, is Hannibal Hamlin, having sur­ 
vived his colleague, Lincoln, 25 years, and 
that Reed, tile speaker, is as active a quan­ 
tity as Jonathan Cilley or Timothy Howe or 
Lot Morrill. And in these same memoirs I 
have been reading I find that William King, 
governor of Maine, 
aud half-brother of 
Rufus King, 
Was Ho Important 
in the year 1812 that he made a special visit 
from Maine to Albany, which was much ex­ 
ploited at the time, to affect Dewitt Clinton 
personally against running for the presi­ 
dency as against Mr. Madison, upon the 
ground that, while Clinton was the better 
man, he ought not to antagonize the war 
sentiment, which would drag him out of 
public life. 
I might instance Mr. Cleveland as a very 
successful business man, and lie as his first 
public act compiled a herd hook for his un­ 
cle living near Buffalo. The herd hook 
would not have seemed at that time to some 
persons as a great occupation, hut it con­ 
tained the history of wealth, for sheep and 
wool to some extent rule the earth. When 
Chancellor Livingston died it was remarked 
in the Senate of New York that his greatest 
acts had not been to help make the consti­ 
tution, nor buy Louisiana, nor hack up Rob­ 
ert Fulton with money, hut that lie had im- 
§ roved the grade of sheep in New York 
tate bv his importations till the State agri­ 
culturally was independent. At this mo­ 
ment perhaps the bottom rock of New York 
State is its dairy product, of which cheese 
comes near the centre. 
Mr. Cleveland, as I heard the Buffalo peo­ 
ple say a month ago. h..a been fortunate in 
many things; his wife, when he married 
her, was not presumed to he very rich, hut 
by the death of a relative the real estate left 
her in Omaha and other places turned out 
to be very valuable. 
Cleveland Follow ed th e Exam ple 
of Gen. Washington in buying a tract of 
ground in the District of Columbia, and ac­ 
cording to general report he sold it in five 
years at a profit of clear $100,000, which 
was equal to a full term of the presidential 
salary up to the time of Gen. Grant. 
We are almost the only people in the 
world who make it a point against our pub­ 
lic men that they are well to do. In Eng­ 
land it is considered absolutely essential for 
a man embarking in public affairs to have 
property sufficient to keep his dignity up, 
and the Queen said that she woula not make 
noblemen out of any persons, however well 
considered otherwise, who could not sus­ 
tain their worldly condition as peers. Presi­ 
dent G rew of France lost his control largely 
through his parsimony; he was of tile 
Swiss type of Frenchmen and too fond of 
money, and when the French republic gave 
him an immense salary, up to that which 
should support a king, expecting him to 
spend it in entertainments to keep up the 
national pride of France, he was hurled 
from power in great part because he put the 
money away. 
I have noticed in Washington society I 


that nearly all our really strong men think 
very anxiously on tho money side of things. 
One of Conkling’s clerks told me that when­ 
ever lie brought the hank liook from the 
hank. Conkling would scan 
It with a 
pinched brow, and would presently intimate 
that there must be something wrong iii 
tliollicasting 
of 
his 
book, 
for 
he 
knew he had more balance than was set 
down. The clerk told him that there could ho 
no mistake about the bank liook, a* every 
night before the hank clerks were sent home 
they had to make *tho cash in the drawer 
come out square with the trial balance. 
The World Was Finally Surprised 
to find that Conkling, instead of being a 
poor man. was worth nearly $800,000, 
Your plain Groton grocor from Mossachu- 
ohusetts—Mr. Boutwell—one of the most 
successful public men in Washington, has 
invariably looked to his solvency and fair 
commercial 
standing as 
an 
evidence 
of 
his ability to manage 
tho affairs 
of 
others. 
Boutwell 
still 
lives 
hero, 
and 
while 
a great 
many per­ 
sons hardly remember what ho was. a large 
minority is in the habit of speaking of him 
as one of the most wonderful of our public 
nfen. When the war was over, and every 
sort of scheme was floated to repudiate the 
bonds, to pay the interest in greenbacks, to 
do this and that, Boutwell thought that per­ 
haps the government might do just like an 
honest man and begin to pay off its debt. 
And our vast credit is the result of this 
plain grocer's notions of finance. Said a 
Washington lawyer, who knows Boutwell 
well, in a recent conversation with me: 
"That man, with a somewhat narrow 
range, is one of tho most genuine I >emo- 
crats in America. His belief is in the peo­ 
ple. He does not believe in any superior 
class. 
He has followed his convictions 
right straight, though to him they are per­ 
fectly consistent, however party lines may 
hai e changed." 
Blaine, too, lias always been anxious and 
solicitous on the subject of tho standing of 
himself and family toward old age. 'this 
lias been the principal 
Cause of Ills Boing Traduced, 
as some would say, and yet. in spite of all 
that he lias suffered lie resuscitated his 
family life. His father died very poor from 
a want of attention to the celebrated rule of 
Mr. Micawber. Now that Blaine has again 
become secretary of state, tho political cries 
of campaign times cease to have any effect 
upon 
a mail who lias revived himself 
by 
a 
peculiar 
exhibition 
of vitality. 
Blaine 
owes 
to 
his 
vitality 
his 
present 
position 
in 
tho 
govemfnent. 
He never 
got 
anything 
that 
he did 
not work for, and though ne has at tained 
tile highest positions in the country, such 
as speaker, senator, presidential candidate. 
and secretary of state, ne has never received 
hack the amount of his investment, and this 
is why people are now saying, for want of 
something else to say, that he has a bad 
color and looks as if lie would not live very 
long. Yet with independence men live lon­ 
ger than when, in old age, they are perse­ 
cuted by apprehensions of what will become 
of their widow and children. 
In short, we live in the age of physics and 
not in tin' ago of philosophy. The old politi­ 
cians of the 18th century who have had so 
much to do with our existence and of the 
first half of the loth century, are somehow 
passing out of serious reflection. They are 
regarded as has-beens. Those men who nut 
on foot great material works, stand higher 
with the present age than those who cut 
subtleties thin, like the closet men of today, 
who are splitting old engravings with a 
knife so as to make them dovetail into a 
sheet of whitepaper and thus illustrate their 
books, and ten to one the hooks they are 
illustrating are those of leaders in physics. 
George Alfred Townsend. 


PETS ON A MAN-O’-WAR. 


The Affectionate Monkey and the Ma­ 
ternal Love of the Chameleon. 
It is impossible for a landsman to im­ 
agine the amount of pleasure der. ved from 
pets on board of one of Uncle Sam’s cruisers 
in foreign seas during the dog watches, 
w henJackeyis in want of new diversions. 
Tho monotony of shipboard life would be 
oppressive in the extreme were it not for 
the patience of Jack in fondling, caring for 
ana training animals found in foreign 
climes where permission to visit the shore 
is denied the sailor. 
While the writer was serving 011 tho 
Brooklyn a few years ago a number of pets 
were gathered from their wild homes in 
Africa and Madagascar prior to aud after 
the transit of Venus expedition of 1883. 
Capt. Weaver had a fine collection of gray 
parrots from Capetown, of which he thought 
a great deal. One of the most promising 
met with a watery grave while imprisoned 
in his cage. due to the carelessness of a 
stew ard who attempted to clean tho home 
of the beauty on tho gangway, where ho 
lost his hold on tho cag*), which fell and 
sank beneath tho quiet waters of tim Rio 
de la Plata. 
Another of the number excited attention 
and comment by calling "Come iii I” to tho 
knock of the orderly on the door of tho cap­ 
tain. 
As time wore on the bird bpgan to arrest 
the attention of officers and men by its 
command to strike “Eight hells and call 
the watch,” given witli all tile expressive 
emphasis of the tired watch officer anxious 
for ais relief, when 8 o’clock had been an­ 
nounced to the captain. The command ug 
officer consequently became very much 
attached lo his bird, which learned to re­ 
peat whole sentences calculated to he es­ 
pecially gratifying to the captain’s children 
in after Jays. 
On the transit of Venus expedition a great 
variety of pets was secured, among which a 
young guanaco was tho most conspicuous. 
This was a beautiful animal: its lustrous 
eyes were so expressive of gentleness that it 
seemed a pity to keep it in captivity. Tho 
men tried every means to tame it, lait it 
died before it became accustomed to its new 
surroundings. A young ostrich lived on the 
forecastle for some weeks, and astonished 
all by a voracious appetite. It finally died, 
however, from undigested copper tal ks. 
On tho Madagascar cruise the greatest 
variety of pets were collected. Among tho 
m on amusing and entertaining was a 
monkey named Mayjuuga, after Moi anga 
In Madagascar, where it was given to the 
marine officer. This monkey stood about 
31/* feet high; it was very good natured 
and was secured by a heavy chain, not­ 
withstanding which she frequently broke 
adrift. 
aud 
the 
efforts 
to 
capture 
her 
in 
tile 
rigging and in different 
parts 
of 
the 
Ship 
created 
a 
great 
deal of fun. Her frequent excursions to 
the quarters of the officers provoked many 
execrations from the confines of the ward 
room, when an inkstand was found to 
be upset, tile teeth of combs wrecked, 
photographs 
of 
loved 
ones 
ar, 
limno 
scattered and a variety of other trying 
misdemeanors committed. 
Frequent ap­ 
peals to tim owner of the monkey for re­ 
lief resulted iii a sale to an American circus 
company, and Mayjunga was one of tho 
attractions of the showy posters. 
At Montevideo, .lackey, with a view of 
having a Thanksgiving dinner, secured a 
young pig, which was duly named "Den­ 
nis.” It did uot take long for his porkship 
to become drilled into the wishes of his 
trainers. He was always on hand at the 
hatchway when the hell struck eight for 
meals. In tim rear guard of tim diners 
Dennis would waddle along with his char­ 
acteristic grunt. During meal hours Den­ 
nis would trot the deck with "Tom,” a no­ 
ble, knowing cat and a terror to mouse- 
hood, astride his back, spectacled and with 
a cigarette in his feline mouth. 
At Capetown. South Africa, a chameleon 
was one of the steerage pets. This strange 
creature, called Dick, was fed with flies, 
and after getting remarkably fat one day 
gave birth to l l little chameleons. The 
youngsters thrived for a while and finally 
died. Dick grieved so much over lier loss 
that aim pined away until one morning early 
her lifeless body was found on the table by 
Jimmy Legs on his rounds. 
Referring to Mayjunga, the incorrigible 
monkey, the writer cannot refrain from tell­ 
ing of a combat with his highness. On tim 
occasion of his transfer to the circus pre­ 
cincts he showed signs of insubordination 
toward his trainer. His sense of superiority 
over his dwarfed companions when in tim 
arena 
for 
drill 
caused 
the 
monkey 
temper 
to 
raise. 
much 
to 
tim 
annoyance of his kindred and the master of 
ceremonies. For Ilia stubbornness confine­ 
ment with dry bread and very little water 
was the punishment inflicted to bring him 
to terms of pupilage. Being in tim vicinity 
of the circus grounds one warm afternoon a 


making out in his new departure. The 
answer was anything 
but 
encouraging, 
and 
on 
my 
expressing 
sympathy 
for the trainer in his vain efforts to curb tim 
obstinate spirit, I was invited to have a look 
at tim animal. As soon as the door of his 
kennel was opened and his monkeyship es­ 
pied me, a squeal, rush and embrace around 
my wlute-apparelled body ensued ere I 
could catch a breath. Fancy three and a 
half feet of monkey flesh clinging to mo 
with upturned face and eyesfullof entreaty 
to restore him to his former homo and save 
him the humiliation of consorting with a 
minor family. 
OI course my persuasions had to come in 
play, so I asked for a piece of cube sugar 
ana threw it on the ground, when his grasp 
was loosened and I was beyond tim reach of ! 
his chain with an imprint of his muddy 
paws ana body on coat, vest and trousers. 
A change of clothes was soon made, and I 
vowed vengeance on that monkey while 
retiring from his piteous cries. 
Volumes could he written concerning the 
pets trained on our cruisers. 


A Sure Thing. 
[Fliegende Blaetter.] 
Customer—Your safety matches are abom­ 
inable things. 
I can’t ever get them to 
light. 
Storekeeper—Well, what greater proof of 
safety could you desire? 


H. C. Angel of Weatherford, Tex., was in 
go*vi health last Sunday, hut he told his 
wife he would dm Monday night. He mad© 
his will. attended to business Monday as 
usual, and that night lay down and died. 
In Paris there are professional trunk pack­ 
ers who can bo hired to pack a trunk artisti­ 
cally, folding expensive gowns and other 
Sarmonts in tissue paper, and stowing away 
■choate bric-a-brac in the safest way. 
Tho greatest distance over recorded at 
which the sound of cannon has been heard 
was on the 4th of December, 1832, when 
the cannon of Antwerp were heard in the 
Erzegebirge mountains, at a distance of 370 
miles. 
A law has been promulgated at Hardan- 
ger.in Norway, to the effect that no girl 
shall be eligible for the marriage state until 
site is proficient in spinning, Knitting and 
baking. 
Tim Congregationalist tells of a man who 
has measured heaven, and who has found 
out that there will be room enough in it for 
the entire inhabitants, throughout all time, 
of a hundred worlds like this. 
The largest patriotic contribution made 
by one man to tim union army is thought to 
have been made by Charles Brandon of 
Moundsville, \V. Va., who sent 17 sons out 
of a family of 35 children, all sons. 
A rug valued at $8000 was bought in lo n ­ 
don lately. It was about 13 feet square and 
had about 256 stitches to the inch. Tim 
materia] was wool combed, not cut, from 
the animal, and worth more than its weight 
in silk. 
The sophomores of Rutgers College issued 
an edict that their hoots must he blacked by 
the freshmen. 
The latter collected the 
foot gear and smeared the leather gener­ 
ously with green paint, 
In some foreign cities there are men hired 
to attract a crowd to their employers’ win­ 
dows by staring and gazing into them. 
The greatest height upwards in the atmos­ 
phere at whicli the sound of cannon has 
been heard was 20,goo feet, when Mr. 
Glaislicr, at that height over Birmingham, 
heard the firing of the guns being proved 
there. 
According to the scales used in the House 
of Representatives, 40,ooo Nevada people 
weigh politically as much as 150,000 New 
York people. 
The lov eliest summer resort on earth is 
probably the plat «au of Newera El Ila, the 
’King's Summit,” as tho natives call it, in 
the highlands of Southern Ceylon. 
A single hair can support a weight of two 
ounces, and it is so elastic that it may he 
stretched to one-third of its entire length, 
and then regain its former size and condi­ 
tion. 
The noise of the artillery at Waterloo was 
heard at Cretl. 115 miles from the scene of 
the battle, and also at Dover. 
"The Holy Carpet," whirh is now being 
brought back to Cairo, where it will have 
to submit to the indignity of quarantine for 
15 days, is one of those which are period­ 
ically taken to Mecca, t here to be sanctified,; 
and is made of a thick sort of silk, embroi­ 
dered with letters of gold, each letter being 
two feet in length and two inches broad. It 
covers what is known as tile Beat-Alah or 
inner sanctuary of the temple. 
Records show that violence or capture 
was a necessary feature of a marriage in 
nearly every land at one time or another, 
and even at the present day among many 
races the custom is preserved in a modified 
form. 
The deepest lake in the world is Lake 
Baikal iii Siberia. Its area of over POGO 
square miles makes it about equal to I.ak el 
Erie in superficial extent: its enormous 
depth of between 4000 to 4500 feet makes 
its volume of water almost equal to that of 
Lake Superior. 
Although its surface is 
1350 feet above the level of the sea its bot-] 
tom averages over 3000 below the same 
level. 
In China all the land belongs to the state, 
and a trifling sum per acre, never altered 
through long centuries, is paid as rent; this 
is the only tax in the country, and it 
amounts to hut about 60 cents per bead. 
A bout 200 letters are mislaid or miscarried 
every day because of the identity of the 
name of the State of Washington and of tho 
national capital. 
The rails in the United States would go 
round the earth 13 times. 
Tile fisheries division of the census re 
ceived the following from a town in west 
em Kansas: "We have no fish here, as we 
'have not yet succeeded iii finding a variety 
that could live on prairie gruss." 
From October, 1889, to October, 1890, 411 
tons of ivory, at $5000 per ton, nave been 
sold in London. Half this amount came 
from Asia and half from Africa. 
The average length of life is greater in 
Norway than in any other country iii 
Europe. This is attributed to the fact that 
the temperature is so generally uniform, 
and it is cool throughout the year. 
The Eiffel tower is the largest clock tower 
In tile world, owing to a gigantic clock in­ 
stalled on the second plutlorm. 
Experi­ 
ments with the new pendulm will he made 
to visibly demonstrate tho motion of the 
iiurtli. 
A San Francisco undertaker lias fitted up 
a huge and handsome funeral parlor, where 
funerals may be held. It is intended to 
meet tile needs of families who live in ho­ 
tels and boarding-houses. All the employes 
are attired in black and wear black silk 
lints. 
n 
Mexico is (Milled a republic, but, as a mat­ 
ter of fact, it is governed by an oligarchy of 
landlords. Some of these men own vast 
domains, one possessing 500,000,000 acres 
of land. 
American railroads would reach half way 
to th ) moon. 
Probably the oldest timber in the world 
which has been subjected to the use of man 
is 10 nd in the ancient temple of Egypt, iii 
connection with stonework, which is known 
to be at least 4000 years old. This was the 
only wood used in tile construction of the 
tetnr Ie, and is in the form of ties, holding 
the end of one stone to another. 
St. Louis county. Minnesota, is about one 
and a quarter times as largo as Connecticut. 
There is a squash in Oil City, Penn., which 
is 7 feet I inch in circumference and weighs 
200 pounds. 
Take a pencil and multiply—twice 2 are 
4—twice 4 are 8, etc.- and you will find that 
in the twentieth generation you had 1,048,- 
576 ancestors, without counting the inter­ 
mediate generations, and in Hie thirtieth 
generation you had over 1,000,000,000 of 
ancestors, without counting those between 
yourself amt the thirtieth. 
The best pictures so far taken of the moon 
show that parallel walls, whose tops ara no 
more than 200 yards or so in width, and 
which are not more than 1000 or 1200 
yards apart, are plainly visible. 
A French attorney was writing out a 
brief. Ho was in splend'd health, only 40 
years old, and was writing rapidly when all 
at once he stopped, and from that moment 
could not ted his own name. 
Memory 
went out from him like a flash of lightning. 
Prisoners in the Minnesota penitentiary 
have extraordinary privileges, and me of 
these privileged prisoners is charged with 
stealing $500 worth of brass in the prison 
and selling it in town. 
The "Seven Ages of Man” were depicted 
by Japanese artists long before they became 
famous in Shakespearean recitations in this 
country and perhaps before Shakespeare 
was liorn. On the walls of a great tea store 
iii New York city, which has branches in 
Hung Kong and Shanghai, hang a series of 
Japanese pictures illustrating the seven pic­ 
turesque periods of m an’s existence. 
The receipts of tile Frencli treasury are 
larger than those of any other civilized 
nation. 
A watchmaker in Newcastle, Eng., re­ 
cently completed a set of three gold shirt 
studs, in one of which is a watch that keeps 
excellent time, the diameter being only 
three-sixteenths of an inch. 
The three 
studs are connected by a strip of silver in­ 
side the shirt bosom, and the watch, con­ 
tained in the middle one, is wound up by 
turning the stud above. 
The hands are 
set by turning one below. 
The Pennsylvania railroad has introduced 
the measurement of oil by weight in it* sup­ 
ply department. An odd number of quarts 
can be run off much more quickly by 
weight than by ladling. Oil averages apout 
seven pounds to tho gallon. 
Japan has a rapid-transit style of divorce 
which must excite the envy of Chicago. 
A citizen of Bizen has been divorced from 
his thirty-fifth wife, and there are indica­ 
tions in the neighborhood where he lives 
that he is getting ready to marry his thirty- 
sixth. 
The German emperor always travels with 
a suite of secretaries and telegraphers and 
business is transacted just as if he were iu 
Berlin, and his first care is to establish 
direct telephonic 
communication either 
w ith the capital or the nearest point to it. 
A reporter in Denver went to 63 different 
men, all intelligent citizens, before he 
found one to tell him the meaning of the 
word “ergo.” He has now started out with 
“ibid,” and has already accosted 54 men 
without getting a satisfactory answer. 
Nearly £750,000 a year is paid by the 
British government for the carriage of 
mails. 
The pope doe§ his private writing with a 
gold pen, but his pontifical signature is al­ 
ways given with a white-feathered quill. 
which is believed to come from the wing of 
a dove, although persons who have seen it 
say it must have come lrom a larger fowl. 
The same quill has been in use for more 
than 40 years. It only serves for important 
signatures, and is kept iii an ivory case. 
Atlanta, Ga., is believed to be the only 
city in the United States which has a house 
constructed wholly of paper from founda­ 
tion to turret. 
An electrical gyroscope has been devised 
in Paris and applied to show the rotation of 
the earth and to correct ship’s compasses. 
Within 62 years Mexico has had 54 presi­ 
dents, one regency and ane empire, and 1 


nearly every chapge et government h*i 
been effected by violence. 
He ad veftised: “Send IO ce.nti» and leer* 
how to find the day of the month w ith ou t a 
calendar.” Ten cents was sent and the in* 
struct!on was given: “ Kind ont the date of 
the day before yesterday and add two. 
In a certain Akron hotel a hill of JB J 
announced that "roast loin of bee” could be 
had. 


VHI. by Pone I>eo X. Its value consisted ut 
its being a relic, and not in the printed page. 
Two thousand two hundred trains leave 
London ordinarily every 34 hours. 
Out of the average half a million letter# 
that arrive daily in Berlin 10.000 are*inauf* 
ficiently addressed or are not addressed at 
all,some only rearing the names pf the ad­ 
dressed. Thirty-three post officials are kept 
constantly at work for IO hours a day forc­ 
ing and redirecting these letters. 
The Eiffel tower is to bo utilized in obtain­ 
ing a very high pressure by mean* of a tune 
running from top to bottom and 61 lea w ith 
mercury. M. Cailletet, who has already dis­ 
tinguished himself by liquefying different 
gases, such as oxygen and nitrogen, p f 
means of high pressure, is to employ the 
tube for a similar purpose. II will give a 
pressure at the bottom of some 400 at ai o#» 
pheres 


WHAT A PRETTY EVENING BONNET I 


W IV ES OF TA LEN TED MEN.1 


Anecdote of H enry Grady a T ext tor 
W isdom. 
The following anecdote of Henry W. 
Gra iy is a convincing argument to the 
nu eh-discussed theory that aspiring, gifted 
women are not the best adapted to become 
wivts of talented mon. 
It it said that on Ids return home one 
evening, after a wearisome day’s work, Mr. 
Grady Found "Miss .htle.” as ne called hie 
wife, so deeply absorbed in preparing a 
French lesson for a fashionable class re­ 
cently organized in Atlanta that, for the 
first time since their marriage, she was ob­ 
livious of her husband’s presence. 
With an expression of pa n in ids face he 
gently took t ie book from her hands and 
threw it acio-R me room. 
“Please don’t do that,” he pleaded. “You 
are tho one person who loves me for myself 
alone, without knowing or caring whether I 
am a genius or a fool, lf you get so sm art, 
Miss Jute, I won’t know where to go for 
comfort. 8 *6? Go, there's a dear girl, put 
on your Paris gown and look handsome for 
dinner. Any man can have a wife talking 
French, but I’m the only man in Georgia 
who will have the prettiest wife this side 
Mason and Dixon’s line to sit at the head of 
bistable.” 
And "Miss Joie" abandoned the French 
lesson. 
A man who is a poet, a writer, an artist, a 
doctor, is merged into the profession he 
chooses; a woman is a woman still, w hether 
she write or sketch or heal the nations. And 
because she is a woman she must be win­ 
some and womanly and dainty. 
She can’fafford to wear shabby gowns or 
mussy bonnets, and if she would Keep her 
husband’s love she must never let him 
realize ttiat she is superior to him in intel­ 
lect or power. It is irritating rather than 
restful to a man to live with one who is con­ 
tinually in advance of him. 
Men smile at woman’s ways as they call 
them, hut they are disappointed if the 
woman hasn’t ways to amuse them. And 
that woman is more tenderly regnrded who 
can make a tired man forget his vexations 
by tim way she greets him when becom es 
home at uight, by the wav she has twisted 
her hair, by tho way she sits and stands and 
walks in womanly grace, by the pretty 
deference with which Nile listens to his ex­ 
planation of .something she knows all alanit, 
T»y her amusement at the story he knows he 
as told 25 times before, and she knows he 
has told twice as many, by the very cajolery 
with which she coaxes him into some new 
extravagance than is the smart woman who 
lias written a treatise on theosophy aud for­ 
gotten to curl lier bang. 


‘•SURE IT W A S ME?** 


Judge H oar’s Anecdote of a Case of Mis­ 
taken Identity. 
The following yarn, according to the 
Lewiston Journal, was recently related to a 
Maine attorney by Judge E. R. Hoar of Con­ 
cord. It indicates that there are cases of 
mistaken identity: A man was tried for 
j highway robbery at East Cambridge some 
40 years ago. He had no counsel, belonged 
to the class of habitual criminals and as the 
evidence went in yon would have said that 
his case was hopeless. 
The person robbed identified him with ab­ 
solute certainty. Other witnesses who had 
known him long and intimately testified to 
seeing him in th e neigh borhood of the place 
where the robbery was committed just be­ 
fore it occurred, and others who knew him 
equally well heard his voice at the time of 
the outcries and saw him nu “ling away 
from the scene of the crime. 
As the government ended the exam ina­ 
tion of each witness the court asked the 
prisoner in the dock if he wished to ask the 
w itness any questions. To which he uni­ 
formly answered, “Yes, one question.” and 
being told to ask it, it was each tim e: 
"Are you sure it was m e?” 
To tins each witness replied: 
“Certainly; I know it was you.” 
AY hen the government’s case was closed 
the judge asked the prisoner if he had any 
evidence to offer or wished to say anything 
to the jury. 
He hail seemed to be very calm and un­ 
moved during the trial, making no com­ 
ment on his failure to disturb the’confidence 
of any adverse witness, aud to the judge’s 
question replied: 
“I should like to call one witness.” 
'.Call him, then,” said the judge. 
* Is Capt. Robbins in court?” said tho 
prisoner, and there stepped forward the 
well-known master of the house of correc­ 
tion with his record book of commitments 
under his arm. 
“Do you know me?" asked the prisoner. 
"I should think I did,” replied Capt. Rolfc 
bins. 
“Will you blok in your record and tell the 
court where I was on the 14thof last Decem­ 
ber'.”’ (tile day of the crime on trial.) 
Capt. Robbins looked in his hook. “You 
were in the house of correction at South 
Boston, serving out a year’s sentence foi 
larceny.” 
“That’s all,” said the prisoner. 
Tile judge said to the jury that the de­ 
fence, though not especially creditable, 
seemed to be conclusive if they believed 
Copt. Robbins. 
This would have been a good story to tell 
at the Barron trial, when the n exter w it­ 
nesses had testified that they recognized 
Stain and Cromwell after IO years had 
elapsed. 
___________________ 


His Rise in the W orld. 
[Clothier a tai Furnisher.] 
"Henry,” she observed sadly, “yon cer­ 
tainly have changed! W hat has come over 
you lately to make you so haughty?” 
Miss Twilling,” stiffly replied the young 
man, “while the pleasant relations which 
have heretofore existed between us will, I 
trust, remain unchanged, at the same time 
I find it necessary to m aintain the proper 
amount of dignity in accordance w ith the 
more exalted position which I now hold in 
society. You are evidently not aware of the 
fact, but I have recently invested some of 
my capital in. and I am now wearing, a suit 
of genuine silk underwear.*’ 


Overlooked in the Excitem ent. 
[Clothier and Furnisher.] 
He (on a raft in mid-oeeanV—There, dear, 
taste this orange marmalade, aud while I 
scan the horizon wrdp my great coat around 
you 
She—How great! how noble! how self­ 
sacrificing! But, darling, are you sure you 
will not be too cold? 
He—You forget, Maud, that I have on rn: 
Ascot tie. __________________ 


Hallway Pleasantries. 
[New York Sun.) 
Mr. Nuecaller— Is Miss Sauso in? 
Mary Jane—I’ll see. Give me your name, 
please. 
Mr. Nuecaller- Won’t my card do you just 
as well? It is to Mise Sauso that I wish to 
give my name. 
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40 EXPERIM ENTS! IMMEDIATE STRENGTH! 
THE DE GROOT 


{ecjrg-Gajvanjc R E G E N E R A T O R 


la something i M 
oM t new in medicine, a perfect little wonder, performing cures in the 
m ost obstinate cases of L ost or Failing: P o w er, N erv o u s D eb ility , A trophy o f th e 
p a rts, e tc ., without trouble or attention on the part of the person using i t It is so plain 
and sim ple in it* construction that anyone can apply it. Its effects are almost instantane­ 
ous, ana the good result* go on increasing from day to day. 
R E L A P SE S A R E NO T PO SSIBL E because it retains its power for years, and 
ancone feeling the slightest weakness can at once apply it and quickly cut short any evil 
tendency and restore the parts to full health and strength. 
I N L O S T O R 
For m en> who fe*1 thftt theif vlrile strength I* decreasing, this 
r n 11 I M r' c a n t o r D electrical marvel is unequaled. Reaching, as it does, the very 
r A l LU V VS r U W C n fountain of manly vigor, it soon restores the local nerves and 
muscles to full power. 
No matter how many times you may have failed heretofore, you 
may employ this little instrument with the certainty of success. 
IN P Y M A U ^ T I O N 
The constant current of galvanism flowing directly 
K ii-ntfvai i c n r -D ll IT V CTC through the nerves affected, stim ulates and strengthens 
N L n V u U w U L D i LI I I E - them. and by restoring contractile power to the sem inal 
vesicles and ducts, prevents the constant drain and flow of vital fluid which so weakens 
and destroys. 
IU D I A hrtC D P lK C A C E C Persons having Inflammation of the Bladder, Painful 
i n D L n u U t K U l O l A o t O Urination, Gravel. Enlarged Prostate Gland, and like 
Disorders, should never give up hope until they have tested the R eg en era to r. 
Its 
action in such complaints is marvelous, as the many testimonials in our poasession very 
plainly show. 
VARICOCELE cured easily and painlessly by onr new method. 
IN HEADACHES. NEURALGIA, SCIATICA, RHEUMATISM, and all rainful N ervou s 
A ffection s, the gentle current which flows from the R eg en era to r is truly a n a tu ra l 
rem ed y . It I* easily applied to any infected part, ancHts result* are alm ost instantaneous. 
THE REGENERATOR RECOMMENDS ITSELF I 
We depend for the extension of our 
business upon the recommendations of grateful and pleased patients who have used the 
R eg en era to r and are willing to acknowledge its merits. SEND WU and get one of these 
little Medical Marvels, and if it is not exactly as represented, vou can have your money 
back. for we can always find plentv of customers. 
MEN OTHERWISE SOUNO who Ana 
their power lost or declining, will find in this appliance a mast useful and worthy little in­ 
strument, and it will prove of the greatest value to all who are weak, nervous or debilitated. 
W e n u m b er a m o n g o u r p atron s and p a tien ts D octors. L a w y ers, J u d g er, Con­ 
gressm en , C lergvm en , B a n k ers an d M erch an ts, 
SENT POST-PAID, SECURELY 
SEALED. UPON RECEIPT OF PRICE, *2. 
F u ll D escrip tiv e C ircu lar F R E E on 
a p p lica tio n . 
THE DE GROOT ELECTRIC COMPANY, 66 Liberty St., New York 
wy4t o21 


G RA T E F U L - C O M F O R T IN G . 
EPP’S 
COCOA. 
BREAKFAST. 
"By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operation* of digestion and nutri­ 
tion. and bv a careful application of the Ane prop­ 
erties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps ha* provided 
our break Pi*? table* with a delicately flavored bev­ 
erage which may save us many heavy doctors' billa. 
It is by the Judicious use of such articles of diet that 
a constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
‘ 
' > d»< 
” 
mali 
ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. 
We 


enough to r< stat'every tendency to disease 
dreds of subtle .maladies are ne 
Hun- 
ladies are floating around us. 


may escape manv a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves 
well fortified with pure blood and a properly nour­ 
ished fram e."—[ Civil Service Gazette, 
Made limply with boiling water or milk. Sold 
only In half-pound tins, by Grocers, labelled thus: 


JAM ES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
L O N D O N . E N G L A N D . 
wyflmo o7 
B a rry 's < .l> 
Tricopherons 


FOR THE 
HAIR & SKIN 
An elegant dressing 
exquisitely perfumed, 
removes all impurities 
from the scalp, prevent s 
baldness and tray hair, and causes the hair to 
grow Thick, 8oftand Beautiful. Infallible for 
curing eruptions, diseases of the skin, glands sud 
muscles, and quickly healing cuts, burns, 
braises, sprains, Ac. 


All Druggists o r by B a il, 60 C ents. 
BARCLAY A CO., 44 Stone St., New York. 
________________________ 
eow26t Jy6 
I CURE FITS! 
When I say cure T do not mean merely to stop them 
for a time and then have them return again. I mean 
a radical cure, I haveSmade the disease of KITS, 
EPILEPSY or FALLING SICKNESS a life-long 
study. 
I w arrant my remedy to cure the worst 
cases. Because others have failed Is no reason for 
not now receiving a cure. Send at once for a treatise 
and a Free Bottle of my infallible remedy. Give 
Express and Post Office. 
II- G. ROOT, M. C-, 188 Pearl St .Jf.Y. 
___________________________________w yly s3 
SENT FREE « 
roofing in the world. Guaranteed water 
tigh t 
Used and recommended by the 
best architects and builders. 
Any one 
can apply it. 
Price specially low. 
State size of roof. 
iH ittp le m a lle d f r e e o n r e c e i p t o f s ta m p . 
INDIANA PAINT & ROOFING CO., NEW YORK. 
wy»t ol« 


wy3t o21 
CONSUMPTION. 
I have a positive remedy for the above disease; by 
its use thousands of cases of the worst kind and of 
long standing have been cured. Indeed, so strong is 
my faith rn lls efficacy that I will send tw o bottles 
VREE, with VALUABLE TREATISE on this disease 
to any sufferer who will send me their express and 
E. O. address. 
T. A. Slocum, SI. C., 181 PearlFt.,N. Y. 
_____________________wy ly sd 
AG ENTSI 
EVERT AGES I who wants to know what fossil, 
and bow to make the most money In his busine** 
must read the A G E N T S ’ J O U R N A L . 
It 
contains articles on canvassing and business topics, 
advertisements of agents’ goods of 'ill kinds. TUI 
L atest Novelties 
Every number Is worth many 
times the year’s subscription, 50 cent*. Sample copy 
for stamp. 
AGENTS’ JOURNAL, 8fc Brumfield 
wytf my 11 
stamp. 
•treat, boston 
TO WEAK 
MEN 
Suffering front the effect* of youthful errors, early 
decay, wasting weakness, lost manhood, etc., I will 
send a valuable treatise (sealed) containing full 
particulars for home cure, P H E E of charge. A 
splendid medical work; should he read by every 
man who Is nervous and debilitated. 
Address 
F r o f . F . C . F O W L E R , M o o d u s , C o n n . 
w yly o29 
$75 per Month Salary, 


and expenses paid, anv active man or woman to sell 
a line of Silver Plated Ware, Watches arid Jew elry 
by sample only; can live at borne. 
We furnish 
Team Free. Full particulars and sample ca*e Fret. 
We (Mean inst what we say, arid do exactly as we 
agree. Address at once, 
S t a n d a r d ( s ilv e r w a r e C o ., B o s to n , M a s s . 
_____________________________________ w yl3t *0 
P E R F E C T M A N H O O D 
VV t A K Send for free 
V 
a 
a de 
! 
Str o n g 
T H E MARSTON CO. i» F art. Blae*.. New York 
wyt rn au l6 


Cares assured 
to nett 
af all age*. 
illustrative 
.rea lise . 


DOUBLE 
iresch-Leader 
A 7 .7 6 . 


RIFLES l l WI 
PISTO! SI fir TTIJv.TT 


triste 
elsew here 
Before you bey 
**-nd 
stam p f* 
C atalogue to 
Powell fcCleaaetu 
(HO X iii, HU, 
ri.s-ir -.t! ULU 
wy21t &6 
WEAK MEH 


INSTANT RELIEF! Cure 
j in 15 days; never re- 
__________________________ turn*. A simple means 
of self cure malled free to sufferers from youthful 
error*, early decay, lost manhood, etc. 
Address 
J . IL B EE V E S, Box 8 3 » « , New york City. 
w yly au30 


I A 
I E T A 
H 
M A N H O O D 
W W E 
, 
E a r l y 
D e c a y 
a n d 
w w ■ ■ i f f » ■ ^ 
A l u s e . Im potency,Lost 
Vigor and health folly restored. Varicocele cored. 
New Home Treatise sent FREE arid sealed. Secrecy. 
B ro t H. 8. BUTTS, 174 Fulton st., N. Y. wy*0t o28 


(TTC *n 
AH 
M O N T H can be made work- 
/ vJ IU 
J U big toru s. Person* preferred who 
can furnish a horse and give their whole time to tile 
business. 
Spare m om ents may be profitably em- 
Sieved also. A lew vacancies in towns and cities. 
L f'. J OH N SONIA CO., 21101) M ton a t , Richmond. Va. 
eowy22t flu 


D 
I I 
C 
4 J 
Q U IC K R E L IE F . Cavein a 
I 
few nays. Never returns No 
" 
* 
purge,no8aJve,nosupiw>sllory 
Sufferers will learn of u simple means of cure IR tit by 
zgC, J. MASON, P.O. Box 2178, New York City 
addressing C. J. 
OPIUM 
CANCER 


Sleep and B eauty. 
[St. Louis I’cst-Disitatch.] 
Patti and Lucca, and all the great Hingers 
and actresses and fam ous beauties who, lik e 
Mme. Recam ier, were w ondrously beautiful 
at an age w hen ordinary w om en retire from 
th e festive scenes of the beau m onde, under­ 
stood the value of th is great restorer, and 
ow ned their well-preserved beauty to sleep. 
An unusually handsom e St. Louis wom an, 
w ho has at the age of alm ost 50 years the 
fine well-rounded figure and elastic step 
and carriage of a girl, tho delicate, rose- 
hued skin and the brilliancy of youth in 
her eyes, says that she has m ade it a rule to 
retire at 9 o’clock, excep t on very rare oc­ 
casions, and then she takes a nap In the 
afternoon to prevent the ill effects of the 
late hours w hich are to follow. Our Am eri­ 
can w om en of all classes need more than 
any other people in th e world the rest and 
refreshm ent w hich pnly sleep can give to 
overw rought nerves and overworked sys­ 
tem s, for nowhere else do the wom en live 
under so m uch physical and m ental strain. 


H ard to P lease. 
[W ashington Post.} 
‘‘I don’t see w hy I can ’t keep m y hu s­ 
band at hom e,” said a distressed looking 
little wom an. 
"W hy don’t you try to m ake hom e attrac­ 
tiv e to him ?” 
“I have. 
I’ve taken up the parlor carpet, 
sprinkled sawdust on th e floor and put a 
beer keg in the room. but som e w ay or other 
it doesn’t seem to m ake any difference. 


W ick ed D orothy. 
[Life.] 
M amma—If you are so naughty, Dorothy, 
no one w ill love you. 
D orothy—Yes, m am m a, I know som e one 
w ho w ill love me, and the badder I am the 
more he loves me. 
M am m a—W hy, Dorothy, w hom do you 
m ean? 
Dorothy—The devil. 


A lw ays R eady, 
[New York Sun.} 
“Did tile plum ber com e down to inspect 
th e pipes this m orning?” 
“Y es.” 
“W hat did he say?” 
“He said there w as nothing tile m atter, 
but he could very soon rem edy th at.” 


O N B E N J O Y S 
Both the method and results when 
5yrup of Figs is taken; it is pleasant 
and refreshing to the taste, and acts 
gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, 
Liver and Bowels, cleanses the sys­ 
tem effectually, dispels colds, head­ 
aches and fevers and cm es habitual 
constipation. 
Syrup of Figs is the 
only remedy of its kmd ever p 
duced, pleasing to the taste and; 
ro- 
ac- 
ceptable to th© stomach, prompt in 
its action and truly beneficial in its 
effects, prepared only from the most 
healthy and agreeable substances, its 
many excellent qualities commend it 
to all and have made it the most 
popular remedy known. 
Syrup of Figs is for sale in 50c 
and $1 Dottles by all leading drug­ 
gists. 
Any reliable druggist who 
may not have it on hand wWl pro­ 
cure it promptly for any one who 
wishes to try it. 
Do not accept any 
substitute. 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 
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ASHBURN 
Guitars, M andolins A Zithers 
In volume and quality of tone are 
Ute heat in the world. Warranted 
to wear to any climate. Sold by all 
leading dealers. Beautifully illustra­ 
ted. (rescript ive catalogue with por­ 
traits of famous artists malled tree. 
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WEAK MEN 
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T M F W I L D D K A H TH , birds and reptiles 
A of th© world, the story of their capture, by P. T. 
Barn urn; the most popular and best selling book of 
th©day; a rare work of natural history, In fo n t of 
a thrilling tale of travel and adventure; profusely 
and beautifully illustrated; agents wanted in every 
town; outfit p i, send for terms, etc. Park Pub. 
Co., Hartford, Conn. 
wv2t na 
I E M M O N A- K H .1 R T E L , lawyers and 
-I-d^brokers, Nevada, Mo.; foreclosure and collection 
oi Kansas and Missouri mortgages a specialty; loans 
examined and reports made on condition of 


HOWARD’S TOPICS. 


British Barmaids as They 
Exist in London, 


Some Typical Reflections on Subjects 


Gathered in London. 


Theatrical Points from New York and 
the Old World, 
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N ew Y o r k, N ov. I.—There are tw o fel­ 
low s In th is world w hom I hate. 
One is everlastingly saying "I told yo u 
so,” and th e other, w hen grabbing yon by 
the button, invariably Hays, “W hen I was in 
E urope;” but for a1! that, if th e fellow who 
says .“W hen I w as in Europe” is enabled to 
g iv e you som e thoughtful m em oranda, and 
he w ho d e c k le s w ith his “I told you so” 
starts a train of th ought as to w hether you 
w ere a donkey or not at som e particular 
tim e in your experience, perhaps it is ju st as 
w ell not to kill them ju st yet. 
W hen I w as in Europe— 
And by th e w ay I w an t to say that m y in ­ 
com plete and utterly inadequate sketch in 
last Sunday’s G lo be, apropos of the very 
few of th e th ings w hich struck m e w hen I 
was aw ay, has brought upon m e a very 
avalanche of query, of suggestion as to 
future work, so I am quite convinced th at 
although Mr. and Mrs. Thom as Jones m ay 
know all about it, don’t you know, little 
T om m y and Sarah Jones, his sister, are not 
so w ell inform ed, and w ill w elcom e a few 
more words from an old friend concerning 
m atters w hich to m e w ere as interesting as 
they w ere novel. 
W hen I w as abroad— 
And by th e way, has it ever occurred to 
you how extrem ely personal one’s corre- | specially, 
spondence becom es after a series of years, 
even w hen in cold tvpe th e letters m ake 
their appearance at th e Sunday breakfast 
table, in th e study, in the studio, in th e 
calm seclusion granted by th e sitting-room , 
and after service, or in the even in g w hen 
the fam ily gath er about th e astral lam p- 
lighted table. 
I Often Wonder 
w hether im personal letters w ould be more 
interesting. 
It is an old subject, and not a very trite one 
at that. 
W riters have differed from tim e im m e­ 
m orial as to personal intercourse, personal 
narrative and personal signature. 
I h ave 
an idea m yself that havin g been born an 
in d ividu alistic baby, havin g gone to school 
and been thrashed in m y ow n ind ividu al 
person, h avin g taken m y degrees in m y ow n 
graduation, havin g struggled m yself daily 
for tile gratification of m y individual pal­ 
ate and th e satisfaction of m y personal 
stom ach, h avin g achieved such success as I 
have in m y ow n chosen profession, by m y 
own labor, and being confronted by a slab 
on w hich m y ow n nam e w ill be neatly and 
appropriately carved in Greenwood cem e­ 
tery, th at it is a good schem e for m e to con­ 
tinue th e lin e of personality w hich through 
a beneficent Providence foreordained for 
me, or luck, or chance, or accident up­ 
heaved along th e com m on h igh w ay for m y 
individual feet* 
A t all even ts m y experience in T h e B o s­ 
t o n G lo b e warrants m e in saying th at if a 
writer follow s for any considerable num ber 
of years honestly, fairly, unprejudicedly, 
w ith out hope of personal reward or favor, a 
course of instruction, entertainm ent, new s- 
g ivin g or tim ely com m ent, he m u st of 
necessity draw to him a large audience, a 
great congregation, a trem endous clien tele, 
or m ust repel from him th e vast body of 
readers of 
journal to w hich he is a con­ 
tributor. 
U nless N ew E ngland is a nest of liars, 
unless th e rock-bound coast from M aine 
down is peopled by nincom poops, unless 
the quarter of a m illion m en and w om en 
w ho every Sunday turn to th e pages a f this 
great m etropolitan gazette for teaching, for 
new s, for delights literary, m y course has 
been successful. 
I say th is because it is a very cold corre­ 
spond en ti a1 day w hen m y m ail doesn't bring 
m e 25 letters. 
W ritten by Readers of The Globe, 
from th e various sections of N ew E ngland, 
som etim es from 
M exico, often from the 
W est, three tim es from 
th e 
Sandw ich 
Islands and a score of tim es from Great 
Britain beyond the sea. 
Such odd questions are proposed, such 
curious insights of hum an nature are dis­ 
closed, such trust and confidence in judg­ 
m ent and in good.w ill and in hum anitarian­ 
ism are photographed that I would be a 
bloom ing idiot if I did n’t indorse the lin e of 
personality first, last and all th e tim e. 
W hen I w as a b ro a d - 
And by th e w ay w hat a totally different 
place “abroad” is to m e. My conscience! 
W hy “abroad” is no more lik e our ow n than 
w e are lik e abroad. I found very little 
difference in dialogue. 
T hat was because I 
m et m en and w om en of culture I suppose. 
I dare say th at in som e of th e interior 
shires of E ngland I could find pronuncia­ 
tions as absurd as those of W estern P en n ­ 
sylvania, or Georgia, or possibly M ontana, 
but th e m en and w om en w hom I m et, ate, 
drank, w alked, talked, dressed, behaved 
precisely as you or I. 
In the ind ividu al I 
detected very little of interest, but in the 
great entity of State, in th e m arvellous 
recognition in th e 
public m ind 
of the 
necessary and m atter of course om nipotence 
of law , they are as far ahead of us as we are 
ahead of S itting Bull. 
Speaking of Sitting B ull rem inds m e of 
squaws. 
Squaws Are W omen. 
W om en are the deligh t of th e earth. 
You know how w e treat wom en here, how 
w e frown and scow l, how w e tread on and 
sit on them in tiiis country, and I am free to 
say th at our British cousins are quite as 
brutish and as rough and rude and as in ­ 
considerate and as illiberal as we. B ut— 
Oh, there is a but then? 
Yes, there is a but then, and it is a ques­ 
tion in m y m ind w hether th e but is a good 
schem e or not. W om en have their access 
to literary effort precisely as they have here. 
There are stenographers, typewriters, sales­ 
wom en, governesses, doctors, precisely as 
there are here. T here are tw o other lin es 
open to th em , th e bar and th e theatre. 
T he bar? 
W ell I don’t m ean th e kind of bar th at 
you m ean, not th e bar before th e bench, but 
the bar behind th e glazed door; in other 
words,the barm aids of London are a feature. 
Now, we have heard a great deal about the 
freedom and th e license and the disrepute 
of tile E nglish barm aid. I w ant to say th at 
w hile in th e great hotels, such as th e Savoy, 
and in th e great restaurants, such as th e Cri­ 
terion, and in all th e theatres, the bars are 
attended by w om en, generally very com ely 
and pretty w om en at that. I didn’t see, and 
I w as in and am ong th em nearly every 
night—I did n’t see one outre act. I didn’t 
hear 
one 
discourteous phrase, I didn’t 
notice a solitary interchange of improper 
look, gesture, dialogue. There are thousands 
of barm aids in Loudon. They dress neatly, 
they are com ely and attractive in appear­ 
ance, th ey are deft and quick in under­ 
standing th e needs of custom ers, and they 
form a pleasant feature to tile un th in k in g 
patron of th e place. T he th in k in g patron 
necessarily says to him self, w hat is th e end 
of th is sortof thing? 
TUI* <» lr I W ill Not Always be a Girl. 
She cannot alw ays 
hold 
her position, 
ergo,” and it is th e ergo w hich thoughtful 
m en ponder. 
O ne of th e m ost beautiful 
girls I ever saw in m y life is a Miss Sher­ 
rington, appropriate nam e, in th e biriiard- 
room and cafe of th e Savoy H otel. 
Her 
face rem inded m e of th e photographs of 
Maud Branseom be. Her costum e was that of 
a young w om an in m oderate circum stances, 
black, neat and attractive. Her m anners 
were gen tle, refined. She stood or sat, as 
the case m igh t be, behind the bar, serving 
liquors, soft or hard, to all sorts and kinds 
of gen tlem en —a gentlem an being a m an of 
sufficient financial status to warrant his 
patronizing th e Savoy in its several depart­ 
m ents. 
I was very m uch interested in M iss Sher- 
riturton, as th e first E n glish barmaid I had 
ever seen. 
Subsequent u tilization 
of opportunity 
convinced m e th at she is a fair type of the 
better grade of w om en who, in th at un- 


Am erican but perfectly E nglish lin e of 
effort, keeps th e w olf from th e door, pre­ 
serves her ow n self-respect because she at­ 
tends to her own self-support and opens up 
an entirely novel field of useftt 
ss to 
wom an. I doubt very m uch if th e Sher­ 
rington idea could becom e popular in N ew 
York, because, w hile I did n’t see one 
drunken m an, one gin-laden w om an in the 
streets or in the barrooms of London, I don’t 
believe it w ould be possible for th e Hoffm an 
House, th e 
Astor 
H ouse, 
th e 
Bruns­ 
w ick 
in 
th is 
city, 
or 
for 
Y oung’s 
H otel, or 
Parker’s, 
or 
th e 
Trem ont, 
or 
any 
o f 
your 
great 
restaurants 
in Boston to em ploy young w om en and en­ 
sure th e respectful 
treatm ent 
and 
the 
courteous recognition w hich are taken as a 
m atter of course on th e other side, because 
there it is a custom of long standing and no 
longer a novelty. 
And the Theatres I 
Y es, in th e theatres th ey have w om en as 
ushers. In th e Lvric Theatre, as I passed 
from m y box to th at of H enry Rochefort, 
m y eye fell upon th e sw eetly charm ing face 
of a w om an w hose features seem ed per­ 
fectly natural and m ost fam iliar to me. 
A sking her for a program m e, w ith w hich 
she w as bou ntifully supplied, I said, “W hy, 
how are you?” To w hich she replied, “W hy, 
Joe Howard, w ho w ould th in k th at w e 
should m eet here?” She is a w idow of one 
o f W allack’s leading m en. H er husband 
w as an E nglishm an 
of rare ability, 
of 
m arked attainm ents, a resigned 
British 
officer, w ho w as hurried to his death by the 
fast pace w hich so m any of our professional 
actors feel th em selves com pelled to adopt, 
W ith her tw o sons she left th is country, and 
found in th e m anagem ent of one of the 
great London theatres friendly, helpful aid, 
and now, w ell paid as an usher, as a pur­ 
veyor of program m es, as a director to the 
various departm ents and com partm ents of 
the great institution of w hich she is a part, 
she earns a com fortable aud entirely satis­ 
factory subsistence. 
Queer m eet, w asn’t it? 
B ut I don’t care to discuss queer m eetings 
I am talk in g system s, and it 
seem s to m e th at th e system of em ploying 
reputable young w om en as ushers and as 
program m e distributers and as inform ation 
givers in th e theatres of London is w orthy 
of encouragem ent everyw here and of fol­ 
low ing here, because it opens up to woman 
an additional line of self-support, and there­ 
fore self-respect. 
N ow here in N ew York 
w e have at least 25 houses of reputable en­ 
tertainm ent. T hat m eans at th e very least 
300 ushers and people of that kind. 
W ho 
are they? W hat are th ey? As a rule, the 
ushers in our theatres aro young m en whoso 
occupations afford them em ploym en t dur­ 
in g th e day, and w ho eke ou t th eir incom e 
by th is easy style of work during th e even ­ 
ing. 
Now, W ily Not W om en! 
Oh, I can tell yon a thousand reasons w hy 
not w om en, but th ey all grow out of m an’s 
discourtesy, m an’s bestiality, m an’s im per­ 
tin en ce, m an’s unm anliness, and I cannot 
conceive of one solitary argum ent w h ich is 
honestly based 
in 
w om an’s frailty, in 
w om an’s unfairness, in w om an’s disloyalty. 
B ut apropos of wom en. 
I didn’t see in a solitary in stan ce a hat or 
a bonnet or w hatever you call it in the 
theatre. 
N ow , take Irvin g’s m agnificent 
L yceum , for instance. I paid four guineas 
for a box, and tw o days thereafter received 
a characteristic note from Irving, in w hich 
he blew m e up to th e skies w ith ind igna­ 
tion, catching m e on m y return to earth in 
h is hospitable arms, expressing his extrem e 
annoyance at m y discourtesy in presum ing 
to pay for a box in his theatre. W ell, th a t’s 
all right. 
W ith m y party I w en t to the 
L yceum Theatre and enjoyed a m arvellous 
presentation of th e “M aster of 
R avens­ 
w ood,” in w hich Mr. Irving, Miss Terry, Mr. 
Terriss and Miss Terry’s young son, Mr. 
Craig, w ere at their best. 
It was a superb 
perform ance, and w ould run in P alm er’s 
T heatre here at least a year. 
But th at’s not th e point. 
T he house was filled, every b ox had its 
quota. T he orchestra and th e dress circle 
w ere packed to their extrem est capacity. 
T he ladies w ere in fu ll dress. I don’t in ­ 
tend discussing th e extrem e im m odesty of 
the present style of costum e. 
If wom en 
h ave an idea th at to the pure all th ings are 
ptue, and have no objections to ex h ib it all 
thlnrto fViof*0 4* Vx ** VvYY QI YI AU G n A? trt I TV ti • Vin* 


' STALLION KINGS. 


From 1828 to 1890 Among 
Trotters. 


Andrew Jackson Founded tile Honor for 


Which All Strive. 


things, th a t’s their business, not m in e ; but 
th e sight of a theatre, w hich is a social 
gathering place, filled w ith gen tlem en in 
even ing costum e, and w ith ladies without 
annoying obstructions in the w ay of hats or 
bonnets or feathers or headgear, all appar­ 
ently recognitionful of th e proprieties and 
th e n iceties and th e dem ands o f occasion 
and place, w as a contrast so m arked to our 
overcoated, bonnetted. fur-wrappod. seal­ 
skin-coated, 
opera-cloaked, 
home-dressed 
m en and wom en, as to be not on ly refresh­ 
in g and d eligh tfu l per se. but suggestive 
along a lin e of social developm ent. 
I t ’s all 
nonsense to say th at th e 
W omen of [London 


are not to be seen upon th e streets. They 
are. T hey drive up and around th e superb 
m onum ent to the Prince Consort, where, by 
the w ay, th e iron in th e m arble is doing its 
best w ith frequent rains and fog to destroy 
the body of th e picture, and w here the rust­ 
in g iron of th e railings is contributing in no 
sm all degree to the sam e undesirable en d ; 
they drive through H yde Park, they drive 
on the Strand, th ey drive here, drive there, 
not only, but th ey w alk here and they walk 
there. It isn ’t as it is in H avana, where no 
lady ever puts foot across the threshold of 
store or bazaar. Shopping in London is just 
th e sam e as shopping in N ew York or Boston 
or San Francisco. And so far as I could see 
the m ature w om an, that is w om en over 30 
years of age, is just th e sam e there as she is 
here., I w as particularly pleased w ith the 
young w om en. 
M ost m en are. 
B ut I w as there as an observer rather than 
a participator, and it gratified m e to notice 
th at th e com ing generation, by which I 
m ean girls of 20 dow n to 15 and thence to 
IO, are bouyant. 
health ful, 
bright-eyed, 
ath letic, w ith w ell-developed bodies, w ith 
hysical capacities. E nglishm en are divided 
lasses—' ’ ~ 
should say, into tw o classes—th e upper___ 
th e lower. 
There is a degree of jon y inde­ 
pendence about th e one, and of despicable 
servility about th e other. 
T he former re­ 
m inded m e som ew hat of our Am erican men 
of the W estern slope. T hey are free and in­ 
dependent in their thought, and particularly 
m anly and straight cu t—clean cut, as it 
were—in their bearing; b u t th e w aiters and 
th e servants and th e drivers and th e d en ts 
and everybody w ho depends upon the whim 
and caprice aud patronage, so to speak, of 
em ployers are so slavish , so unm anly, so 
serio-com ic in their abjectness as 
To be Beneath Contempt, 


and yet, how th ey do lo v e to lord it over 
others. I have seen here, now and then, a 
man holding, w e w ould say, a p isition an­ 
alogous to th at of th e lieu ten an t, th e execu­ 
tive officer of a m an-of-war, tyrannical, 
brutal, 
loud 
talk ing, 
profane, Jelling, 
scream ing, shouting, w hen dealin g w ith his 
inferiors, but plastic, bin gy, cringy, un- 
Am erican in his obsequious obedience to 
th e m an w ho hires him . T h at’s th e way 
they seem ed to m e on the other side, after 
you have passed a certain fine. 
Aud th e young m en? 
W ell, th e young m en are, I regret to say, 
largely under th e influence of petty vice. I 
can’t say th at I w as pleased w ith their 
physical appearance. 
I 
know 
nothing 
about them m orally, but th ey struck me as 
being largely controlled by th e sirens of the 
Alham bra and the Em pire and th e tobacco 
shop. Many of them have more m oney to 
spend than th ey deserve, and they throw it 
away in courses w hich are certain to end as 
they end w ith our young. T he cigarette 
gang go perfum ing the streets in arm-and- 
arin com panionship w ith the pipe smokers, 
the latter the less objectionable of the two. 
You can find hundreds of them every 
nigh t in the m agnificent Epipire or the gor­ 
geous Alham bra, where first-class vaude­ 
ville, b allet and variety entertainm ents are 
provided at com paratively low rates, where 
pretty bar m aids sell liquors of every sort 
and kind, and where th e dem i monde, dis­ 
creetly, m odestly dressed and behaved, ply 
their trade w ith ingenu ity and apparent 
success. 
I don’t take any stock in youn g Britain on 
the m ale side. 
Tile girls are fu ll of evidences of health 
and exercise and good nature, and a brainy 
recognition of the advancem ents as well as 
the opportunities of the tim e. A t home, of 
course, we, as parents, guardians, friends, 
brothers, and so on, feel a very natural in ­ 
terest in the coining generation. 
So, w hen I w as abroad----- 
And by the w ay soma day I w ill tell you 
w hat I saw and heard and th ought when I 
was abroad. I th uk it w ould be a good 
schem e, and possibly w ill rivet even more 
closely tile correspondent!*! chains that bind 
us together, part culariv if I open a few 
doors, the handles of w hich w ere placed in 
my palm , and you m ay see w ith m y eyes 
and hear w ith m y ears and recognize w ith 
m y understanding the peculiarities of our 
cousins, w hich mark th em so clearly as rela­ 
tions, and yet show th em so distinctly as 
born and bred in a land utterly foreign in 
clim ate, in developm ent, in opportunity, as 
Great Britain is from th e land of the free 
and th e hom e of th e brave. 
H o w a r d . 


Smuggler and George Wilkes Wore 
Crown That Now is Nelson's. 


From 1828 to 1890 is a long stretch, but in 
that space of tim e b u t 13 stallion s have 
worn th e ch ief trotting honors of their class. 
Sixty-tw o years, alm ost the allotted space 
of a m an ’s life and far more than the 
average. 
B ut few rem ain of th ose th at 
lived w hen th e first stallion mark w as m ade 
in 1828. and still but a baker’s dozen of 
horses have been at th e bead of the list. 
The progress of developed speed in en ­ 
tire horses has been rapid in th e last six 
years, but up to th at tim e it cam e but 
slow ly. 
In 1834 it is said th at A ndrew Jackson, 4, 
trotted th e P hiladelphia track under saddle 
in 2.42V&. 
W allace says he w as foaled 
about 
1827. 
T he 
date 
of 
his 
per­ 
form ance 
is 
given 
as 
Oct. 
16, 
and 
l l 
days 
later, 
under 
th e 
sam e 
'conditions, he w ent a m ile in 2.38Vjs. This 
pioneer of 
stallion speed 
was 
a black 
horse, 
sired 
by Y oung Bashaw, 
a son 
of 
Grand 
B ashaw , ins dam 
being 
a 
trotter and pacer from Ohio of unknow n 
parentage. 
H e sired K em ble Jackson, a 
chestnut horse o u to f Fanny K em ble, a mare 
of untraced pedigree, w hich, in 1853, trotted 
in 2.34, and to his credit is Black H aw k. 24, 
known to all horsem en as Long Island B lack 
H awk, w ith a g rea t reputation in th e olden 
days. 
H e also sired H enry Clay, 3, and 
Jackson, I. He was a great racehorse in his 
day and a w orthy founder for a distin­ 
guished honor. 
Like begets lik e and in 1847 L ong Island 
B lack H aw k, son of A ndrew Jackson, is 
found trotting a m ile to w agon over the old 
U nion course at Long Island in 2.38. He 
died in M ontgom ery, Orange county, N ew 
York, in 1850 w ith his honors still upbn 
him , for his record w as not beaten to 1853, 
In th is year 
The Crown Descended 
to another B lack H aw k, but a son o f thq 
V erm ont horse of th at ilk, a grandson of 
old Sherm an M organ, th e 
great 
E than 
Allen. 
M ay 
IO; 
1853, over 
th e U nion 
course at 
Long 
Island 
he 
cu t 
tw o 
seconds off the record of th e form er king. 
Three tim es in succession did lie low er the 
mark and left it at 2.28, being th e first 
stallion to beat 2.30. H e died in 1876 w ith 
a m ark of 2.25Va, but th at w as got in I860, 
after another horse had taken th e m ark 
below that figure. 
T he throne was ascended in 
1859 by 
George M. P atchen, tile son of Cassius M. 
Clay, 18, dam by H ead’etn, a son of Im ported 
Trustee. 
T his horse carried th e m ark to 
2.26Vi, and four other flights left it at 
2.23 Va in 1860. In 1868 a partner or claim ­ 
ant to th e purple appeared in Fearnaught. 
the son of Y oung Morrill and Jenny, w hich 
trotted a m ile at Buffalo, July 29, in 2.23Va, 
thus equalling the perform ance of Patchen. 
T his w as the horse w hich passed into th e 
hands of Col. H enry R ussell of M ilton. 
H e 
died in 1873 and had then a record of 
2.23 V*. 
In 1868 a horse ascended the throne that, 
by perform ance on track and in th e stud, 
w ill never be equalled by any horse the 
world w ill ever see. T hat was the great 
George W ilkes, th e greatest son of H am ble- 
tonian, IO, and the founder of a fam ily th at 
years h ave only strengthened in its posi­ 
tion. 
At 
th e 
old 
Providence 
track, 
Oct. 13, 1868, George 
W ilkes 
trotted 
a m ile in 2.22. In 1871 Jay Gould, another 
sire by H arnbletonian, equalled th at record 
on th e Buffalo track, and in 1872, when 
w anting four days from com pleting the 
year, he lowered th e m ark to 2.21 Vt. 
N ex t cam e a horse th at w ill be rem em ­ 
bered w h ile trottin g exists. 
T h e Great Sm uggler 
and his feats on th e track are rem em bered 
w ith pride by N ew E ngland horsem en, as it 
was w h ile in th e han ds of Col. R ussell of 
M assachusetts th at he w as at his best. T his 
"converted pacer,” th e greatest horse of his 
day, and 
one 
th at 
old 
horsem en say 
w ould 
have 
had 
a 
still 
faster 
mark to his credit, did h e but liv e and re­ 
tain his old energy in these days of im ­ 
proved tracks and appliances. H e cut down 
th e record in 1874 to 2.20% , but eigh t days 
later, M am brino G ift, by M ambrino Pilot, 
low ered th e m ark te 2.20 on the R ochester 
track. 
It was in Boston in 1874, one m onth 
and tw o days after his dethronem ent, that 
Sm uggler once again ascended the throne 
w ith a mark of 2.20, and in 1876 w’ent on 
record as the first stallion to beat 2.20. This 
m ark, 2.17, he low ered tw ice, and in H art­ 
ford in 1876 he left a record of2.16V *, as 
the best on the books for an entire horse. 
For eigh t years did th e work of th e old 
horse, w hich now liv es at th e age of 24 
years at H ornellsville, N. Y., stand for all 
horses to trot against, and it was in 1884 
th at Phallas. the great cam paigning son of 
D ictator and Betsy Trotwood, w ent a m ile 
at C hicago in 2.13% . 
He th is year puts the 
first of his get in th e 2.30 list at th e age, of 
2.13, th us keeping up th e record of the 
horses up to that tim e for siring speed, as 
w ell as being trotters th em selves. 
T he reign of P hallas was of short dura­ 
tion, for in Septem ber of 1884, M axey Cobb, 
th e son of Happy M edium , at P rovidence 
trotted bis fam ous m ile in 2.13V4, w hich, 
for five years 
Stood aa the Beat on Record, 
th ough race m iles had been trotted very 
close to th at m ark by en tire horses. 
In 1889, w h ile th e ow ners of N elson, 
B onnie McGregor, 
Stam boul and 
other 
w onderful horses of th at year, w ere tellin g 
how easily th ey could w ipe out the stallion 
m ark, th e trick w as done by th at grand 
specim en of an A m erican 3-year-old, A xtell. 
A t Terre H aute, in October, th e son of W il­ 
liam L. ana Lou, trotted a fu ll m ile in 2.12, 
a m ark w hich w ill endure, in its class, for 
m an y years. 
In 1890 th e incom parable speed of th e 
great N elson has w on for him the stallion 
crown, w ith a m ark of 2.10%. 
I have 
already spoken at len gth of his trotting and 
th e grand array of m iles he has show n,none 
w orse than 2.14V*, and all, w ith th at e x ­ 
ception. better than 2.12. 
T hus it took from 1834 to 1858 to reduce 
th e m ark from 2.40 to 2.30; from 1858 to 
1874 to 2.20. and in 1890 th e 2.10 lim it is 
not reached, but near it. W here w ill the 
m arch of stallion-developed speed end. 
T he w onderful success of A lcantara as a 
sire of speed cannot but stam p him as a 
w onderful horse. At 14 years of age he has 
now 30 in th e standard list, a record th at is 
unparalleled in track annals. T he list of 
2.30 perform ers in 1890 w ill be a w onderful 
record, and a 
great illustration 
of the 
potency 
o f 
trotters 
to beget 
trotters. 
E lectioneer, N utw ood, Red W ilk es are w ell 
un in th e list of leaders and are w ell repre­ 
sented in tho increased speed table also. 
A l l e n L o w e . 


E cc e n tr ic itie s o f V egetation . 
[Upholsterer.] 
Oh! w h at is that, m other? 
T hat is a rose, m y child. 
B u t w hat, dear m other, is th at n ex t to th e 
rose? 
A sunflower, darling. 
B ut, oh, w h at is th a t is grow ing n ex t 
to th e sunflower? 
T hat is a pond lily. 
B ut, oh, dear m other, th ey are all grow ­ 
in g out of th e sam e vine. 
T hat is th e w ay, m y child, they grow on 
lam brequins. 


R ev. P lin k P lu n k on H onesty. 
[New York Herald.] 
"H onesty, m y dear breddem , am de bes’ 
policy, especially ef you am in danger ob 
b ein ’ foun’ out. In conneckshun w if m y 
te x ’ I w ant to say dat ef dem isson w ot put a 
bad nickel in de box las’ Sunday an’ took 
four good pennies in change doan’ put dent 
penn ies back w har da belong today his 
nam e w ill be enm unced so loud from dis 
var pulpit dat th e kin ky ha’r on his brack 
head w ill stun’ out as straight a a a reven gin ’ 
rem usis.” 
______________________ 


W ise in H is O w n G eneration. 
[H arper’s Bazar.] 
“ W here’s th e proprietor?” ashed a m an 
as h e entered a down-town restaurant. 
“H e’s gone hom e to dinner, sir,” replied a 
w a i t e r . ______________________ 


W h e r e th e D em ocratic R oosters W ill 
C row. 
[Lowell Courier.] 
» 
T ile stum ps in th e political field w ill look 
rather desolate after n ext Tuesday. 


How W ill Bachelors Lake That? 
[Atchison Globe.] 
So m any more babies than grown folks go 
to heaven th at w e im agine a great part of 
the singing done up there m ust be in g et­ 
tin g them to sleep. 


R u n n in g I t In to the G round. 
(Somerville Journal.] 
A ny m an w ho has been sailin g for a day 
three tim es in his life th in k s he know s how 
to run a yacht. 
As a general thing, all he 
does know is how to run it ashore. 


We are enabled to offer a moat unique and attra. H vc com­ 
bination, by which ail of our subscriber* can secure a 
copy or reproduction of that Famous Picture. 
“ Christ Before P ilate,“ FREE. 
The original Is said to be 


The Most Costly Painting in tho World 


Postmaster-General W anamaker Paid over 19100,000,00 for 
Munkacsy’* Famous Masterpiece, 
“ CHRIST DEFORE PILATE.” 


Millions of people In this country and Europe have travelled many miles and 
paid an admission fee to get a view of this rem arkable painting, and it bas 
been the topic of conversation In hundreds of thousands of homes for many 
months. 
It la pronounced by critics to be the most notable picture ever 
brought to America, a masterpiece, truly grand and wonderful aa a work of 
art beyoud the power of language to describe, and w orth a thousand sermons 
as a moral lesson. 
A ll the Colors in the Original Painting are Faithfully 
Reproduced in this Picture. 
Months of patient, earnest labor were required to engrave the stones and 
produce such a picture as we furnish, yet the artists were Instructed to be faith­ 
ful and give the finest possible results, regardless of expense, and they knew 
full well that a common-place picture would not be accepted, therefore the 
artists have made a picture that Is accurate and faithful In every detail, and 
have furnished an oleograph picture 


Equal in Size and Artistic Merit to Pictures Sold in 
Stores for $10.00 Each. 


Any-person sending 9 1 .1 0 , which is less than the regular 
price for the two papers, w ill receive tills paper one year, 
and also that charming home journal, the Ladies 
Home Companion one year, together w ith a copy 
or reproduction of this magnificent Hundred 
Thousand Dollar Painting as a Free Gift. 


THE 


H a s N o w O v e r H a lf a 


M illio n R e a d e r s 


It Is published t w ic e a month, has 
IC Isrgenages, and Is finely prii ted on 
cream-tinted 
paper, lUnstrated with 
m any fine engravings. 
It is a P r a c ­ 
t ic a l 
H o u s e h o ld 
J o u r n a l of 
rare literary excellence, every page 
teeming with good things for mother 
and daughter. 
It is a repository of 
helpful advice for women J a every 
•{there of life; In fact, all branches of 
household economy th at can possibly 
come 
within 
the good 
housewife’s 
province are ably treated under the 
following departm ents; 


P r a c t ic a l H o u s e k e e p in g , 


D e c o r a t io n s a n d F u r n is h in g s , 


F a s h io n s t o r , W h a t, t o W e a r 


a n d H o w t o M a d e I t . 


M o t h e r ’s C h a t, 


F a n c y K n it t e d W o r k , 


C h ild r e n ’s C o r n e r , 


K t iq n e t t e , T o il e t D e p a r t­ 


m e n t , E t c ., conducted by 


Eight Keg'u)ar Editors and Scored 


of Eminent Writers. 


DESCRIPTION OF T H E PAINTING. 
The scene chosen for the painting is th e ‘‘Judgment 
H all” in the palace of Pilate, and the bour “early In 
the morning.” 
Around th© Governor the priests"are 
gathered, and the high ru pst, (’tiiaphus, is ao-uslng 
Christ and dem anding his death. 
The proud ana 
furious bigot is till alive with excitem ent 
There is a 
majesty about his pose, the consciousness of power In 
Us look aud gesture, aud something of dignity in the 
superb audacity with which he draw s Pilate s atterf- 
fion to the execrations of the mob (who are crying out 
“Crucify him !” ), as expressive of the national will 
which the Governor is bound to respect, at the same 
time insinuating that to let this w an go will be treason 
to C esar, its well as a violation or the Jew ish law 
which dem ands the 1 droner’s death for “making hlm- 
telf the Hon of God.” 
Pilate Is yielding to the clamor, 
while his conscience, aided bv his wife’s message, 
warning him not to condemn th at righteous man, is 
irotesting in tones which make him tremble. 
THE CENTRAL FIGURE, 
And the most impressive of all. is Christ himself, clad 
In white, with flowing hair and hound wrists. 
Ho 
stands alone, in the simple majesty of his own persoi© 
dity. without sign or symbol, save ilia Indlvidus. 
greatness. A heavenly submission is on hi* face. 


Received the picture “ < 'brist Before P ilate." 
I 
wouldn't part with it for a H u n d r e d D o lla r s . 
J. P. Uarth, Wheeling, III. 


We are delimited with the picture “ Christ Before 
Pilate,” and lr I could not. get another I would not 
take S I 0 . 0 0 for It, Mks.J.A.M ii.leb,Concord JIH . 


I have an oil painting that cost me *35.00 and it is 
no better than '‘Christ Before Pilate. 
D aniel ll. Robinson, Elk Creek, Pa. 
——rn r V T T T ? 
H 
P 
P 
F 
l ? Send us »1.I© and you w ill receive for one year THE W EEKLY GLORE 
I 
we U A w VZ JC JC X lA w and also the Ladies Home Companion one year <84 numbers), each copy equal 
H p w J V 
in size, quality and amount of reading matter to other illustrated papers that cost IO cents a copy, or 9 4 .0 0 a 
/ear. And every person accepting this offer w ill receive, postpaid, a copy of the Grand Picture, “ Christ Before P ilate.” 
This offer Is extended to ALL our subscribers. Renewals as w ell as New Names. 
Subscribers whose subscriptions ha va 
not expired, or those recently renewed, are privileged to accept this GREAT OFFER, in w hich case their term of sabsarii© 
tion w ill be extended one year. 
Address TH E W EE K LY CLOSE, Boston, Mass. 


SIZE OF PICTURE WE SEND, 21 by 38 INCHES 


IN FIGHTING TRIM. 


T he G ym nastic Girl. 


HER DARING PROTECTOR. 


T h ey H eard a Burglar on th e Floor B e­ 


low and 
a 
Paralyzing 
P rocession 


M arch ed D ow n S tairs. 
“Billigrer! H ark!” 
Mrs. M cSw at sat straight up in bed and 
listened to a noise she seem ed to hear down 
stairs. 
“W hat is it, Lobelia?” inquired Mr. Mc­ 
Sw at, drow sily. 
“It 
sounds 
lik e 
som ebody 
talking. 
L isten !” 
Mr. M cSw at listened. He, too, thought he 
heard .something. 
"I w ill see w hat it is,” he said, speaking 
very loudly and m oving very leisurely. 
“D on’t be alarm ed,Lobelia. W e are armed. 
B esides th ese tw o revolvers,” he continued 
in a high-pitched voice inten ded to terrify 
any unathorized persons that m igh t b© in 
th e house, “I have a heavy cane and a large 
glass paperw eight. Be calm , L obelia!” 
H e craw led out of bed, collected his ar­ 
sen al,and the proceasion m oved dow n stairs 
in th e follow in g order: 
Mr. M cSwat, with revolver 
in ©aah band, heavy cane 
• 
under hts arui, and 
paper-weight la 
pocket of Ids 
embroidered 
ro be-de-nuit. 


Mrs. McSwat ready to scream, 
wttli front hair in 
curl papers, lamp 
in one liand, aud 
bottle of cam­ 
phor in the 
other. 
A t th e land ing half-w ay dow n Mr. Mc­ 
Sw at stopped. 
“L obelia,” he observed, sternly, “it w ill be 
necessary for you to go in front. Y ou have 
th e lam p. I’ll protect you.” 
Mrs. M cSw at took lier place in front as 
directed, and th e procession m oved on again. 
At th e foot of the sta rs Bridger stopped and 
took up a com m anding place near tn e hall 
r a c k 
“N ow, Lobelia, go ahead w ith th e lam p 
in to th is room on th e left. I w ill rem ain 
iiere to see if anybody rushes out. If any­ 
body does rush out,” he exclaim ed, grinding 
his teeth in a m anner horrible to near, "I 
w ill put 14 bullets through him , knock him 
down w ith this paperw eight, and break 
every bone in his body w ith this can e!” * 
Mrs. M cSwat w ent into the room on the 
left and looked around. 
“ Do you see anything, L obelia?” asked 
her husband, in a voice of thunder. 
“No, Bridger.” 
' 
“Go through th e other room s,” lie roared, 
bracing him self firm ly aga.nst the w all. 
W hile Bridger rem ained 
in th e hall, 
armed to th e teeth, pale w ith iron resolution 
and trem bling w ith ungovernable ferocity, 
I Athelia explored all tn e rooms and cam e 
back. 
"Did you see an ything?” he dem anded. 
"Not a thing, B ridger.” 
“G ive m e tile lam p!” 
H e handed his weapons to Lobelia, took 
the lam p aud w ith dauntless bravery w ent 
through th e rooms him self. 
“It w asn’t anything. L obelia,” he 
said, 
..itll extrem e disgust. “You didn’t hear 
anything or anybody!” 
T he procession m oved up th e stairw ay on 
the return trip. 
"You m u st try to overcom e th'S tim idity 
of yours, L obelia,” said Mr. M cSwat, as he 
out down th e lam p and relieved his w ife of 
her load of deadly weapons. "If I had n’t 
been here to protect you ,” he grum bled, 
craw ling back into bed, “you w ould have 
frightened yourself to death .” 


E n titled to th e B est. 
A ll are entitled to the best th at th eir 
m oney w ill buy,soevery fam iiysh ou ld liave, 
at once, a bottle of Ute best fam ily rem euy, 
Syrup of F igs, to clease th e system w h en 
costive or bilious. For sale in 50c. and $I 
bottles by all leading druggists. 


CHECKERS. 


E D W IN A. D U R G IN..................................Editor 
B o s t o n , N ov. 4. 1890. 
All com m unications intended for th is de- 
nartm ent m ust be addressed to E dw in A. 
D urgin, lock drawer 5 2 2 0 . Boston, Mass. 
The Boston Chess and C heeker Club, 691 
W ashington st. 
Open even in gs; all are 
w elcom e. 
_______ 


S olu tio n of P o sitio n N o . 1521. 
B y A. .I* Heffner, Boston, Mass. 
Black m an on 5 ; k in gs on 8, 2 7 ; w hite 
m en on 7, 9 ,1 9 ; kin g on 14. 
B lack to play, w hite to win. 
5 .1 4 


W . wins. 


1 7 .2 2 
9 .1 4 
IV. wins. 


8 . l l 
27 
23-1 
l l . 18 
18 
15 
7. 
2 
19 
lo 
6 
14 
IO 


(Var 
I.) 
27. 24 
24 
15 
5 . 14 
14 
17 
2 . 
6 
14 
IO 
IO . 19 
6 . 
9 


P o sitio n N o , 1522. 
[Selected.] 
BLACK. 


w h i t e . 
W liite to play aud w in. 


G am e N o . 2 5 2 1 —A yrsh ire L assie. 
Played in tile tournam ent now in twogrea'; 
at 
th e 
Boston 
C hecker Club, betw een 
Messrs. S. Grover and E . A. Durgin. G rover’s 
m ove. 
l l 
lo 
3 2 
28 
IO 
14-4 
IO 
19 
8 
12 
24 
20 
7 
l l 
27 
23 
23 
16 
1 5 
IO 
8 
l l 
26 
23-1 
6 
10-6 
12 
IO 
12 
ll) 
23 
24 
2 
7 
22 
17 
24 
l o 
IO 
6 
4 
8 
23 
14 
l l . 15 
5 
9 
I 
IO 
23 
19 
9 
18 
3 0 . 26 
17 
IO 
26 
23 
IG 
18 
25 
22 
1 5 . 18 
7 
14 
18 
27 
22 
15 
18 
25 
1 9 . 15 
2 0 
16 
.’ll 
0 
l l 
18 
29 
22 
Drawn. 
(Var 
I.) 
19 
15 
9 
13 
2 3 . 16 
19 
24 
8 
15 
IO 
ll) 
31 
26 
8 
12 
23 
19 
3 0 
26 
24 
15 
5 
9 
1 5 . 
8 
15 
18 
19 
16 
3 
7-3 
26 
22 
12 
19 
8 
3 
26 
17 
28 
24 
I 
5 
2 2 . 15 
18 
23 
15 
IO 
7 
IO 
3 0 
26 
7 . l l 
26 
22 
24 
27 
24 
19 
2 
7 
16 
IO 
23 
26 
16 
l l 
IO 14 
19 
16 
6 . 15 
3 
8 
27 
31 
26 
23 
12 
19 
2 7 . 23 
26 
3 0 
11 
7 


o 
7 
24 
20 
28 
24 
7 . l l 
12. 1(5 
27 
24 
05 
22 
5. 
9 
is'. 25 
2 4 . 19 
29 
l l 
15-3 
l l . 25 
I!) 
IO 
20 
4 
6 
15 
9 
14 
2 0 
16 


9 
13 
19 
24 
19 
16 
8 
l l 
l l 
15 
24 
•28 
16 
12 
l l 
16 
15 
19 
28 
32 
4 
3 
1 6 
19 


5 
9 
21 
14 
27 
23 
IO 
17 
9 
14 
31 
26-5 
22 
18 
6 
9 
14 
17 


18 
14 
5 
23 
17 
22 
24 
i n 
23 
18 
l l 
18 
I 
5 
20 
2 
19 
15 
6 . 
9 
12 
16 
2 
6 
14 
9 
9 
13 


6 
9 
X 
3 0 . 25 
22 
18 
IO 
17 
I 
6 
25 
21 
31 
2(5 
9 . 14 
14 
17 
18 
9 
21 
14 
5 
14 
6 IO 
1 9 . 16 


(Var. 2.) 
1 5 .1 !) 
3 1 .2 7 
9 .1 3 
1 6 .1 2 
2 5 .2 9 
4. 8 
2 9 .2 5 
8.11 
1 3 .1 7 


(Var. 3.) 
3 2 .2 8 
2 0 .1 6 
25.2!) 
16.11 
2!). 25 
1 9 .1 5 


(V ar. 4.) 
1 9 .1 6 
1 2 .1 9 
2 3 .1 6 
8.12 


(Var. 5.) 
6 . 1 0 
1 3 .1 7 
1 9 .1 6 
8 .1 2 
1 6 .1 1 
1 2 .1 6 
1 0 .1 5 


(Var. 6.) 
1 2 .1 9 
2 3 .1 6 
8 .1 2 
2 4 .1 9 
1 4 .1 8 
2 1 .1 4 
1 8 .2 3 


D rawn. 
—[J. B ell. 


1 1 .1 5 
2 5 .2 2 
I 5 .2 4 
2 2 .3 1 
3 0 .2 5 
I . 6 
2 7 .2 3 
6 .1 0 
2 4 .1 9 
- [ J . B ell. 


3 . 7 
1 9 .1 6 
3 1 .2 7 
2 3 .1 9 
1 4 .1 8 
D rawn 


6 
IO 
IO . 17 
15 
6 ' 
SO. 14 
I IO 
3 . 17 
l l 
7 
26. 22 
14 
17 
17. 26 
21 
14 
31 
OO 
Drawn 
—Ti.. Frazei 


18 
lo 
24. lo 
12 
19 
7. IO 
15 
8 
15. 
6 
3 
12 
I . IO 
Drawn 
-[J 
Bel . 


16 .2 0 
2 0 . 27 
30 25 
31 
24 
22 29 
25 
22 
15 
13 
13. 
9 
29 
25 
2 2 . 18 
28 
24 
24 
19 
Drawn 
-{J 
B el 


26 22 
27 
23 
23 26 
18 
14 
22 
18 
23 
18 
26 31 
Drawn. 
14 
5) 
31 
27 
9 
6 
- [ J . B ell. 


G am e N o. 2 5 2 2 —Sw itch er. 
B y W . G. W. L eggett, W estm inster. 
l l 
15 
25 
21 
O 
6-1 
28 24 
30 


toti 


21 
17 
IO 
17 
24 
I!) 
6 
IO 
lo 
IO 
9 13 
21 
14 
6 
i) 
26 23 
7 i i 
25 21 
15 19 
19 
IG 
IO 
17 
lo 
6 
8 
l l 
23 
16 
9 18 
23 14 
25 22 
17 
14 
12 
Ii) 
21 
14 
17 22 
6 
I 
IO 17 
24 
1 5 
I 
6 
24 
19 
oo 
18 
21 
14 
l l 
25 
32 
28 
22 25 
l l 
IO 
4 
8 
30 21 
8 
l l 
19 
lo 
l l 
16 
29 25 
13 
17 
lo 
8 
25 30 
I 
6 
6 IO 
28 24 
3 
12 
27 
24 
Drawn. 
(Var. I.) 
8 l l 
3 
8 
17 
22 
31 
26 
22 26 
24 19 
27 
24-A 27 
24 
23 
] 9 
8 
a 
* O 
6 
6 
I' 
IO 
17 
7 
ll 
26 
22 
27 
24 
24 20 
21 
14 
19 15 B 15 
8 
6 IO 
9 13 
O O 
26 
26 
32 
*)•> lo 
32 
27 
31 
27 
ii) 
15 
14 
IO 
~8 
4 
I 
6-2 
8 
12 
26 31 
5 
9 
13 17 
23 18 
26 23 
lo 
8 
IO 
6 
3 
8 
W . wins. 
A—Corrects Leeds W eekly Express gam e 


69, var. I , at th e 10th m ove, also position 
No. 64, vol. 2, of th e International D raughts 
M agazine, and again position No. 6 6, in the 
Pittsburg C hronicle - Telegraph. I should 
be glad to learn if th is correction has been 
show n before.—w . a. w . l . 
ii—Tw o problem s w ill bo given on alterna­ 
tiv e p lay at th is point as soon as space 
perm its. 
(Var. 2.) 
3 . 8-C 1 6 .2 0 
1 0 .1 4 
1 .1 0 
1 1 .1 6 
2 3 .1 8 
1 4 . 0 
1 9 .1 5 
1 5. 6 
* 7.11 
8 .1 2 
2 0 .2 7 
1 7 .2 2 
7 .1 1 
1 6 .2 0 
27 24 
3 1 .2 4 
2 4 .1 9 
6 . 2 
1 1 .1 5 
1 1 .1 6 
5 .1 4 
2 2 .2 6 
27 31 
2 0 .2 4 
2 6 .2 3 
1 8 . 9 
9 . 6 
2 . 7* 
1 5 .1 8 
Drawn. 
C—T his 
seem s to restore the draw, 
w. a. w . L. 
—[N ew castle W eekly Chronicle. 


D am eh R egin a. 


B T DK. W . M. STEN H O U SE. 
Beloved Dameli! dear to studious minds, 
And Invalids, who cheat each heavy bour 
In thy deep mazes, and so test their power 
And train their reason, that the various kind* 
Of ruin and mishap—as fickle winds 
Exnress sweet fragrance from the drooping flow 
cr— 
Fall on the soul Uke fertilizing shower, 
W hich all Us native virtue firmly binds 
In one harm onious whole, How like the world 
Thy mimic battlefield! The tyro sees 
Hopeless confusion and dire chaos hurled 
In thy opposing ranks; and knows not thasa 
Exist but in his ignorance and want of skill, 
O’er which will best prevail patience and strength of 
will. 
________ 


F la sh es o f N ew *. 
A new draught club has been organized 
at Bolton, w ith a m em bership of 30 players. 
W . Bryden 
has been entertaining the 
Glasgow players at 188 N ew City road. Of 
20 gam es played, lie w on 16 and drew four. 
Checker Editor Chronicle Telegraph: 
D ear S in - Please insert the following In your 
colum n; 
I hereby challenge nny resident player In the city 
of Pittsburg to play me ft match at checkers, re­ 
stricted or unrestricted, num ber of games not to ex­ 
ceed 50, for a purse which shall not be less than SIO 
and not more titan jg25, Challenge to rem ain open 
for 30 day*. 
If no one signifies a willingness to 
accept this through your column in that time, I shall 
claim the cliampionshfp of the city of Pittsburg* 
Yours, etc., 
G eorge I). Sheruow, 
903 Penn av., city. 


Apropos of the above, th e C hronicle T el 
ograph w ill have an 
em blem 
prepared 
w hich w ill carry w ith it the city cham pion­ 
ship, and w hich sh all be presented to the 
w inner, to be defended by him as m ay be 
hereafter arranged. 
T he Anderson, Iud., players have formed 
a chess and checker club. 
Charles A. M aehle. 
w ho 
is favorably 
known as a very strong chess player, is also 
an expert at checkers. 
Jam es M cEntoe of N ew York challenges 
through th e W orld any player in N ewark 
to a m atch for 825 a side. 
T he tournam ent atf th e headquarters is 


tJr 
TU 
- 
play. . u n * : 
p o |n ts 
Tot>) 


won. 
lost. 
played. 
Ir w in ....................................................I 
} 
G rover..........................- 
x 
, 
H olm es.........................J 
0 
£ 
R otter............................I 
I 
f 
Farrow ...................... Va 
% 
\ 
D u rgin .........................0 
- 
2 
D w y e r............................0 
- 
J 
B a iley ...........................0 
1 
1 
W e w an t th e address of every checker 
player in th e U nited States, and th e roa<L 
ors of th is departm ent w ill confer a far©* 
by sending us th e nam e and addrR fcffl 
their friends, w ho are interested in tm* 
gam e. tit at w e m ay send them sam ple copies 
of T h e W e e k l y G l o b e . 


P A T T I S A W H E W AS UNEASY. 


H ow H er B u ffo w ith a B rok en Coat 
Scored a Success. 


It is not every one w ho can turn an acci­ 
dent to good account. B ut Ferranti, a buffo 
in C arlotta P atti’s com pany, succeeded in 
doing this. Just as ho was leadin g the 
prima donna out upon tile stage som ebody 
in the anteroom behind cried out to him 
that his coat had burst at th e back. It was 
too late to return. 
The audience had caught sight o f th e 
tw o singers. They advanced to th e foot­ 
lights and began th eir duet. 
B ut Patti 
noticed th a t her com panion w as nervous 
and uneasy. 
Dropping tho text, she fitted th ese words 
to tho air in Italian: " W h atis th e m atter 
w ith you tonight? I don’t understand your 
nervousness. Nobody laughs at you .” 
Ferranti, in the sam e m ellifluous Italian, 
responded: “ B v tho saints, I have burst my 
coat! Everybody w ill laugh w hen I go off 
the stage, if they don’t now .” 
At this unexpected dialogue, M ax Maret- 
zek and his orchestra began to laugh. The 
perform ers th em selves were laughing. 
, 
The people in tho front seats joined in 
w ith ou t know ing w hy. and tile m errim ent 
presently broke out into applause ail oyez 
the house. 
, , 
The papers next m orning announced that 
Ferranti had outdone him self. 


E ven th e 20,000 torches boride b l honor ol 
V o n M o l t k e ’s birthday failed to lig h t ut; 
th e m iles of unknow n graves le ft in the 
track of th e great warrior’s victories. 


